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BREAD 


By WALTER QUACKENBUSH 


owing to its increased cost of production, to 

make an altempt to raise the price of a loaf 
of bread, the effort has always met with protests from 
the daily press (which, by the way, hesitated not at all 
to double the selling price of its own wares, if they 
may be so termed) and groans of disapproval from 
Against an increase in 


WW owing to in the past, it has been necessary, 


certain portions of the people. 
the price of bread there is now, has always been, and 
probably always will be, a fanatical prejudice. 

Neither the people nor the press will take the trou- 
ble to investigate, get at the facts of the actual situa- 
tion and learn for themselves that, when flour is $11 
bbl and all other bread ingredients proportionately 
advanced, with labor 100 per cent higher, bread cannot 
be made and sold for the same price as when, in years 
gone by, all these things cost the baker only half as 
much, 

People go to the fancy bakeries and pay six cents for 
a charlotte russe, in which there is no nutrition to speak 
of and which can be eaten almost at a gulp, and fre- 
quently is, but they will balk at paying 12c for a loaf 
of bread weighing one and a half pounds, which will 
feed them, if necessary, for two or three days. 

As an example of how unthinking a critic may be, 
a member of the New York bar, while at luncheon 
recently, deeply deplored the high price of bread, and 
then paid 80c for a small cut of roast beef. When 
it was pointed out to him that the same amount would 
buy about nine pounds of bread, in -which there was a 
great deal more nutrition, and, further, that his ice bill 
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was twice the amount of his bread bill, he was astound- 
ed, and admitted that he had never before had the 
matter presented in that light. 

That seems to be a great part of the trouble. Many 
people see things according to their lights but, unfor- 
tunately, the majority seem to be using a tallow dip 
instead of an incandescent electric light. 

Other necessities may soar in this paradise land of 
high prices; $2.26 wheat may be the rule, with the 
result of flour at a heart-breaking figure; feed may be 
high, general running expenses may all advance,—still 
the loaf of bread is expected to remain at the same 
price. This is, of course, absolutely unfair to the 
baker, be he little or be he big; it is a fact just the 
same, and might as well be faced. 

What makes this condition? Without doubt it is 
the fact that, from the beginning of time, bread has 
been the food of the people. It is not altogether a 
figure of speech that calls bread the staff of life, for 
certainly without it the great mass of the people would 
lose much of its vigor. It is a part of everyday knowl- 
edge that a nickel will buy more nutriment # put into 
bread than in any other food—and this is by no means 
a recent discovery. 

A fact that is not so generally known is that at 
times in the world’s history there has been a genuine 
lack of bread. By this I do not mean a lack such as, 
in modern times, results in a bread line; this lack is 
either in the men who stand in line, or else comes from 
ignorant or improvident food distribution; it is never 
an actual shortage of bread-making materials. 

Today there is enough breadstuff in the world to 
feed every one. It would sometimes seem that the in- 
dividual in the bread line is cursed with a distaste for 
the scriptural condition to bread-eating, “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread” (which, by the way, 
is the first mention of bread in the Bible), rather than 
from the lack of opportunity to acquire that sweat. 
Still, one always wishes to be charitable. 





The world agrees, now, that the white bread, such 
as the American baker has made famous, is the best 
bread, though white bread and the so-called black 
breads have had a bitter struggle for supremacy. There 
has been much spilling of ink over the contest, which 
has raged up to the doors of food experts and physi- 
cians, and has been finally decided overwhelmingly by 
the public in favor of white bread. 

The German war bread, made from potato flour, has 
served to bring before the people the fact that bread 
is not always made from “that degraded lily” called 
wheat; nor yet of rye, which is next in importance as 
bread material in a land of plenty. There are corn 
bread, bean bread, chestnut bread, macaroni bread, 
potato bread,—to mention a few of the well-known 
kinds,—to say nothing of the many varieties. which are 
peculiar to localities, such as the paltbrod of Lapland, 
the blackest of breads, or cassava bread, made from 
the root of the kasabi plant, a popular bread through- 
out tropical America. 

I do not especially care to call attention to such 
breads as matzoth, an unleavened bread, or the delicious 
batter bread of our South. These get their name and 
variety more from a method of preparation than from 
the ingredients used, and, if one were to consider the 
different ways of preparing bread, this humble article 
would assume gigantic proportions. 

For the same reason, I donot intend to describe 
the various shapes bread takes among the nations. 
Sufficient to say, their name is legion, while some ‘of 
them are curious enough to be intensely interesting. 
They vary in size from, say, a mountain to a molehill, 
which should not be really surprising when we remem- 
ber that not only do all Christians pray, “Give us this 
day our daily bréad,” but that the same life-sustainer 
is the staple of diet the world over. 

The reader will get an idea of some of the oddities 
of bread in New York City by the accompanying illus- 
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trations—two of them of children carry- 

ing dough or bread to and from the bake- 
shop. The loaves, as will be seen, are of 
enormous size. They are prepared at 
home and carried to the bakeshop for 
baking, and as the cost. for this service 
is*two cénts, with no specification as to 
size, the loaf is usually as large as can 
be carried. Another illustration is of an 
itinerant huckster peddling bread from 
a basket. 

It has been said that the people of the 
world are divided into two classes: bread 
eaters and rice eaters; and that the bread 
eaters are of the dominant races. It is 
an interesting fact-that Japan, for so 
many centuries a nation of rice eaters, 
now that she is in competition with occi- 
dental races is becoming a bread-eating 
nation. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the lack of bread has caused more riots 
and revolutions than any other one thing 
in the world. In the streets of London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and New York, 
men.and women have rioted for the want 
of bread; fortunately, the New World 
has seen much less of this than the Old. 

Perhaps New York’s most spectacular 
bread riot was at the time of the famous 
Bradley-Martin ball. The reader will 
probably recall that this over-advertised, 
and without doubt over-lavish, affair oc- 
curred in New York City during 4 win- 
ter which had been particularly hard on 
the poor of the city. The cold had been 
intense, and fuel was unusually high. As 
the elaborate descriptions of this ball-to- 
be were detailed in the daily press, much 
dissatisfaction was expressed. A bread 
riot happened to occur a few days before 
the affair, and the situation was too dra- 
matic for the newspapers to let pass 
without comment. 

It certainly was a case of extremes; 
prodigal affluence on the one side, and 
suffering want on the other, with, as is 
usual in such comparisons, no mention of 
the great mass of citizens who were eat- 
ing their daily bread in quiet and sobri- 
ety. There was much spoken indignation, 
most of it probably mere prejudice, 
though one suspects that the Bradley- 
Martins and their guests did not get the 
unadulterated joy out of the occasion 
they must have felt that they deserved 
after. so much unpleasantness. 

One minister, in particular, wrote to 
Mrs, Bradley-Martin so convincingly that 
she took the trouble to reply to the effect 
that the whole question was merely one of 
different viewpoints in economics; for she 
considered that, by putting so much 
money into circulation, far from keeping 
food from the poor, shé was giving them 
a chance to earn it. 

Which was correct? Who can say? 
One is inclined to believe that the. rev- 
erend gentleman expressed the opinion of 
the general public rather better than the 
lady. Happily, this episode stands out 
as unique in the history of this land, 
where bread is so cheap that only the 
highest-priced restaurants remember to 
charge for it. Just why these should find 
this necessary, while their more humble 
competitors do not, still remains an un- 
solved mystery. In all probability the 
small proprietor lacks the courage to add 
_ this extra charge to the bill of his 
patrons; he probably would like very 
much to do so, if he dared. 

Without doubt, bread was the most 
dramatic element of that most dramatic 
of historical periods—the French Revo- 
lution. Not the singing of the “Mar- 
seillaise” itself could bring the people to 
such a pitch of frenzy as the cry for 














bread. It was the cry for bread that 
carried a hooting mob to Versailles, and 
to the Tuileries. A loaf of bread or the 
head of an aristocrat on the point of a 
bayonet, it mattered little which, was the 
sign for a demonstration of mob-fury in 
the black days of the Terror. 

A story is told of the youthful queen, 
Marie Antoinette—of how one day, when 
she was shown a bit of the coarse, black 
bread of the people, she recoiled in dis- 
gust, and asked, “Why don’t they eat 
cake?” 

Poor child, all too soon she was des- 
tined through blood and tears to learn 
some of the reasons. As a woman, on 
the return with her husband and children 
from their ill-starred attempt at flight, 
driven through the streets with an escort 
of ruffians, when one of these brutes 
thrust a loaf of bread, on the point of 
his bayonet, through the carriage win- 
dow, and her little son cried that he was 
hungry and wished to taste it, she was 
to know then the real power of Bread. 

Finally, when the last days of that 
tragedy came, it was “the Baker and the 
Baker’s Wife” that the people called their 
king and queen, in bitter reproach for 
the scarcity of bread; and the queen was 
condemned to death as “the Baker’s 
Widow.” 

When we come to the question of war, 
we see that here, as elsewhere, bread is 
supreme. “An army, like a serpent, goes 
on its belly,” said Frederick the Great. 
There is no evidence to prove that armies 
or serpents have changed greatly, in this 
respect, since his time. “God is on the 
side with the most cannon,” said Na- 
poleon. He might have added—he should 
have added-—“‘if that side has a sufficient 
bread supply.” 

Armies have been known to perform 
wonders without cannon—though such a 
condition is decidedly inconvenient; but 
without bread, no army can endure. It 
is the same today as at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War; if the enemy can’t 
be shot to death, he can be starved, or 
at least his family can be taught the 
pinch of hunger. Who doubts that the 
worst agony in the trenches was the un- 
certainty as to whether the folk at home 
had sufficient bread? 

Without doubt the soldier in the recent 
European war was well-fed. At least 
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there were splendid field bakeries at- 
tached to every army. Lest any one get 
the idea that these field bakeries are new, 
let me call his attention to the fact that, 
even in this country, there were three 
schools for army cooks and bakers in 
active operation before we entered the 
war. 

So much for the war, when bread, of 
necessity, becomes of the utmost dra- 
matic importance. Our civil life, too, 
seems to revolve quite as much, if less 
strikingly, around the humble loaf. If 
any doubt, let him try the experiment in 
reasonably normal times of raising the 
price. The result will be invariably just 
as when tried by the New York bakers we 
have mentioned. 

We, however, have now come to a 
higher price in this country; it was abso- 
lutely necessary because of the advanced 
costs of all its ingredients and the labor 
that produced it, but even so it was not 
accepted in the same spirit in which the 
advanced price of other commodities was 
accepted, 

It is always amusing to read in the 
New York papers, during any agitation 
for higher prices of baker’s bread, that 
the American housewife might be induced 
to go back to making her own bread 
again, for it is well known that baker’s 
bread is much less expensive than the 
homemade article, if the item of fuel is 
taken into consideration; and this seems 
altogether reasonable and just, for bread 
in the form of dough would make rather 
uninteresting eating. 

Bread is so much a part of daily life 
that we “break bread” when we eat; we 
“earn our daily bread” if we are of the 
deserving; and when we wish to express 
the limit of poverty, we say that there is 
“not a crust in the house.” 

As every religion has a story of the 
flood, so every religion has a bread ritual, 
from the Jewish Passover to the Christian 
Holy Communion service. Besides these 
solemn and sacred traditions, there are 
many legends connected with bread, such 
as that of hot cross-buns—baked to be 
sold on Good Friday, and marked with 
a cross. 

Bread is often used therapeutically, as 
in poultices, or for the old-fashioned 
“toast water” so beloved as invalid diet 
by the generation of crinoline and hoop- 


skirts, and is, altogether, our daily com- 
panion and good friend. It has a place 
on the table of high and low alike, its 
uses are many, and it gives the human 
race almost everything, with the excep- 
tion of indigestion. 

It is told of the Siberian peasants that 
they play quoits with their huge bread 
rolis in the morning, while the same 
loaves appear in the soup at night. This 
may be true. In all probability the Si- 
berian peasant is not effete; he certainly 
has no ideal of antiseptically clean ovens, 
glove-handed bakers, wax-papered loaves; 
still, somehow, one doesn’t just register 
the mental picture of a Siberian peasant 
with leisure for play in the morning. Let 
us hope that the story is true! 

Probably few know that bread, in the 
form of dough, was used until recently 
for cleaning parts of timepieces in one 
of the Waltham watch factories. And, 
strangest of all, the humble and ubiqui- 
tous “tinker’s dam” is, or rather was, 
a piece of dough. This piece of dough, in 
the old-fashioned process of tinkering, 
was used as a dam to hold the solder and, 
after the process was completed, was 
about as useless an article as the imagi- 
nation could conceive—hence, the expres- 
sion. 

From time to time, in the world’s his- 
tory, there has been a tax levied. upon 
bréad. This is always the most unpopu- 
lar tax in the world, and has always been 
met with indignant protest, and usually 
with violence, 

In freedom-loving England, at one 
time when a tax on bread was levied, it 
was met by organized opposition from 
citizens banded together into “The Daily 
Bread Society,” which declared that the 
bread tax was “the confiscation of nearly 
one-half the labor of the people,” and 
that it was “unjust, unconstitutional, and 
not to be endured.” 

There has been wheat from the begin- 
ning of history, while bread-making ante- 
dates the period of written records. Fol- 
lowing the history of these closely allied 
products, one comes to believe that, to 
make good flour or good bread is about 
as useful and dignified an occupation as 
it is given to the human race to achieve; 
and thut the relative value of an honest 
miller or baker to’that of a so-called re- 
former is as ten to one, 
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“I see,’ said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that some feller on a guv’ ment commission or somethin’ 
down to Washington, allows that the main reason prices is high 
is because everybody’ sset on makin’ enough more money so’s 
to be fixed to pay‘his\taxes. This feller’s idea seems to be that 

\\ FAN By ga had ought to be paid out 
‘\S W\\ of money that’s found buried 
‘somewheres or that’s been left 

fii’ to you ina will. Well, now, 

fie mebby that’s all right an’ would 

AWN: work out, but danged ef it ain’t 

always seemed to me that the 
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only way, to get ready to pay 
‘any i> ‘Y : out is by doin’ a mid 
| of takin’ in, an * nobody I know 
ever had any luck tryin’ to pay the guv’- - 
ent with money he jes’ set in the shade an’ thought up. 


in’ amount 








EAT MORE BREAD 

The vice-president of the Campbell 
System, Mr. Marshall, writes The North- 
western Miller: 

“If the millers and bakers of the coun- 
try could be waked up to the great pos- 
sibility of concerted advertising, along 
the lines you mention, the results would 
be astounding. Especially at this time, 
when so much is being said and written 
about the high cost of living and the 
government heads are seeking wildly and 
unsuccessfully for a proper remedy. 

“Really, the remedy for the high cost 
of living is very simple. Simply ‘eat 
more bread.’ If this idea was drummed 
continuously into the minds of the Ameri- 
can people, and they were convinced that 
by eating more bread and less costly 
food they would reduce the demand for 
the more costly foods considerably and, 
as the supply of these foods became more 
burdensome and the demand decreased, 
they would naturally seek a lower level 
in price, the high-cost-of-living problem 
would be solved. 

“The only criticism I can see on the 
Fleischmann campaign is that too little 
is said about the relative value and price 
of bread compared to other food, and a 
suggestion of it as a remedy for the high 
cost of living. Possibly this point was 
not uppermost in the minds of their ad- 
vertising department, as it probably is 
today, but it is an awful big selling argu- 
ment now. 

“A joint advertising campaign is very 
doubtful of accomplishment. However, 
if every baker in the country, in his local 
advertising, would pound on this one 
idea, to eat more bread, much good would 
result. 
and reduce the H. C. of L.’ might be 
very appropriate at this time. 

“I believe that this nation-wide move- 
ment should be started now, and that you 
should take the lead in putting it over. 
The assistance of millers, bakers, and all 
allied industries can be depended upon. 
I believe that the retail grocers of the 
country, through their national, state and 
local organizations, would join in such a 
movement. 

“Your conception of the big milling 
concerns of the country doing their fu- 
ture advertising to the whole bread-eat- 
ing population is the right thought. It 
is strange that the American people, 
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leading in wheat-raising, consume the 
least wheat per capita of any nation, but 
isn’t it possible that this is largely the 
fault of millers and bakers? The Cali- 
fornia Raisin Association and the Cali- 
fornia orange people have shown what 
can be added to the consumption of their 
product by advertising. 

“Our company operates twenty-three 
wholesale bakeries in twenty cities. We 
have decided that our advertising, from 
now on, shall be along the lines calculated 
to increase the consumption of bread as 
a whole. We shall call to the consumer’s 
particular attention the advantage of 
eating bread in combating the high cost 
of living. We are going to ask other 
bakers in each of these cities to do like- 
wise and, wherever it is practical, we 
will join with them in a local co-opera- 
tive advertising campaign for bread in 
general.” 

The present is certainly a very oppor- 
tune time in which to press upon the con- 
suming public the economic advantage of 
eating more bread. The high cost of eat- 
ing is assuredly a very large and impor- 
tant item in making up the high cost of 
living. Moreover, it is the one human 
demand that must be satisfied, not for a 
season but for every day and three times 
a day. 

One can avoid buying shoes until they 
are cheaper; he can repair the old ones 
and make them serve a while longer; 
clothing can be worn so that one suit can 
do the service usually performed by two: 
it is merely a question of self-denial. 
The purchase of almost any commodity 
needed can be postponed until the avail- 
able supply overtakes the demand and 
the price naturally falls, but the human 
stomach cannot be denied, and its demand 
will not be deferred. One must eat to 
live, and, in such times as these, one 
should not live to eat, if he really desires 
to reduce the cost of living. 

Notwithstanding the comparative high 
price of wheat, of flour, of labor, of all 
ingredients entering into the production 
of a loaf, bread still retains its old posi- 
tion as the cheapest as well as the most 
wholesome and nutritious article of food 
obtainable. There is much vain talk about 
the possibility of a return to the five-cent 
loaf, as if thereby the problem would be 
solved. In the first place, the people of 
the United States are too self-respecting 
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and prosperous to desire their govern- 
ment to subsidize their bread; in the 
next, a reduction in the guaranteed price 
of wheat, which would cost the govern- 
ment a billion dollars, would mean a de- 
crease of not more than one cent in the 
price of a loaf of bread; and this would 
satisfy no one. 

Instead of encouraging the people to 
demand and expect impossibilities, they 
should be honestly urged to look condi- 
tions as they are squarely in the face and 
make the best of them. Millions of peo- 
ple are quietly doing so, and are finding 
it possible not only to get along under 
existing conditions comfortably, but to 
save money while so doing. The increased 
saving-bank accounts and the enlarged 
investments in sound government and 
other securities prove this. They are 
taking advantage of high wages by ap- 
plying the principles of thrift and com- 
mon-sense to the problem of daily living, 
and they are unmistakably getting ahead. 
It is the thriftless, the extravagant, the 
discontented and the shortsighted who 
are making the greatest outcry about the 
high cost of living. 

There is no hoarding being done of any 
consequence in this country; the profiteer- 
ing is largely imaginary, and will be 
found so. These elements are a trifling 
influence in causing present prices. No 
villains, rogues, trusts or combinations 
are responsible, to any appreciable de- 
gree, for a condition which in the main 
is due, not to natural but unnatural 
causes, inseparable from war. 

The laws of supply and demand are 
temporarily inoperative because, for 
nearly five years, the world has been de- 
stroying commodities instead of creating 
them. It awakes from its debauch of 
destructiveness to find that supplies are 
exhausted and the demand far exceeds 
the supply. In the scramble to get what 
there is on hand, prices naturally go up. 
Coincident with the exhaustion of sup- 
plies, wages have enormously advanced, 
which, of course, only accents the high 
prices. 

The world has turned from war to 
peace, from destroying to creating, but 
it will necessarily take some time for it 
to make up for the years of fighting, dur- 
ing which productiveness, except for war 
purposes, was practically suspended. 
Every day of honest work reduces this 
period, every day of idleness prolongs it. 
Every strike postpones the resumption of 
normal conditions; every raise in wages 
makes it more difficult to reduce prices; 
every extravagance tends to make matters 
worse instead of better. 

As sure as the sun still shines in the 
heavens, the supply will ultimately over- 
take the demand, and the moment this 
happens, prices will inevitably fall, and 
not until then; let Congress investigate 
and commissions report, and prosecut- 
ing attorneys find victims and scapegoats 
to punish to their hearts’ content, it will 
not avail materially to reduce the cost 
of living until once again the demand is 
equaled or exceeded by the supply. 

In the meantime, bread remains, as 
always, the cheapest and best food. Per- 
haps man cannot live by bread alone, 
but he can come very near doing it, and 
in the process his health and his vitality 
will not suffer; on the contrary, it will 
vastly improve. The moral is obvious: 
“Eat more bread” and avoid expensive 
and less nourishing foods. This moral, 
so simple, so direct and so easily to be 
substantiated by facts and figures, it 
should be the object of millers and bak- 
ers, severally and jointly, collectively and 
individually, by advertising, by word of 
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mouth, by propaganda, both printed and. 
spoken, to impress upon the American 
public, thereby helping both themselves 
and the people whom they serve, in this 
time of vague repining and senseless, un- 
just recrimination. 


THE BAKING INSTITUTE REALIZED 

It is gratifying to know that the nego- 
tiations which have been pending between 
the American Association of the Baking- 
Industry and the Dunwoody Institute, 
relative to the establishment of the 
American Institute of Baking, have been 
satisfactorily concluded, and that on Oc- 
tober first an arrangement will be en- 
tered into which is to last for at least 
three years. This covers the laboratory 
for commercial testing, the research lab- 
oratory and the training of men for the 
baking industry. 

The facilities will be furnished by the 
Dunwoody Institute, which will have 
charge of the training feature, while the 
laboratory and research work will be un- 
der control and direction of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, which will fur- 
nish scholarships to twenty-five young 
men each year and provide for their 
education. 

Two of: the American Institute staff. 
will serve as associate directors of the 
Dunwoody Institute. A most fortunate 
selection of a resident representative of 
the American Institute has been made in 
the person of Dr. H. E. Barnard, of In- 
dianapolis, who, as Indiana Food Com- 
missioner, achieved distinction, particu- 
larly by his method of co-operating with 
bakers whereby the state authorities and 
the bakers, working harmoniously and 
helpfully together, accomplished the ut- 
most benefit for the public. Dr. Barnard 
is well known to bakers throughout the 
country, and is exceptionally qualified for 
the position which he has accepted. He 
will enter. upon the discharge of his 
duties on October first. ; 

Thus the long-cherished ideal of the 
baking industry to establish and endow 
an institute of baking becomes a realized 
fact under most favorable and fortunate 
auspices, and this autumn will see the 
beginning of what is destined to be one 
of the most beneficent and important 
movements ever undertaken by an Amer- 
ican trade organization. 








THE BULL RING 

The Northwestern Miller does not 
know whether or not that which follows 
has already been done into a circular and 
used as propaganda for the increase of 
membership in the author’s organization, 
but it is of a character which justifies 
wide circulation, and therefore room is 
given it in these columns. It was written 
by Mr. John M. Hartley, secretary of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association, Chicago: 

“One by one the industries of the coun- 
try are being led into the ring. Among 
the spectators are the other industries, 
but as part of the audience they all enjoy 
the sport. Seeing the other man’s ox 
gored has always excited a certain pleas- 
ure. The victims of our present satur- 
nalia are nominated by accusation of the 
others; we call it ‘passing the buck.’ The 
same process was used to feed the guil- 
lotine during the French revolution. The 
high cost of living has bothered people 
off and on through history. Destruction 
never solved the problem. ‘Passing the 
buck’ is a foolish pastime in this en- 
lightened age. Among other things de- 
veloped during the war period was the 
innate practice of humanity to Get while 
the Getting’s Good. Who started it is 
a question, but labor made the most noise 
about it, while doing considerable get- 









ting. A few people are sane, and will 
admit that maiming the industries of the 
nation will not mend matters. At the 
same time, we all enjoy seeing some one 
whom we have suspected of trespassing 
on our domains get a wallop. 

“Who is and who is not a profiteer is 
a question. Who has and who has not 
gained by the exigencies of war is an- 
other question that we thought had been 
partly adjusted by the income tax and 
the excess profit tax. You and I are 
doing the nation and ourselves an injury 
when we delight in this unprofitable wel- 
ter of ox-goring. We as bakers can show 
a clean slate, but did the public know it 
even a few weeks since? Would the pub- 
lic have believed us had we as interested 
parties told them so? To us it is a simple 
fact, but to the people a mystery, that 
lower price bread cannot be sold. So it 
is liable to be with many industries if 
they could explain to us the simple facts 
of their trade, to us, as the people, per- 
haps a seeming mystery. It is a bad 


state of mind nationally, when we all be- - 


lieve our neighbor guilty. In the last 
analysis, then, we must all be guilty. 
I’m loath to believe that we are a guilty 
nation, and when the evidence is in, it 
will be found that we are sound at heart, 
whatever few incidents or mistakes there 
are to the contrary. 

“Several times in the past fifteen years 
the department of justice has undertaken 
to clean the Augean stables. I recall the 
Standard Oil suit, the Tobacco trust suit, 
etc. Legal history was written and legal 
fees collected, a theory vindicated, and 
the treasury paid the bills. The packers 
are going to get their second cleaning, 
and it is safe to say the same results 
will be recorded. 

“In the realm of business there are 
certain vast differences. Some are con- 
ducted on long-time credits and on stocks 
that are seasonal or slow movers. Others 
are like our trade, a continual process of 
quantity turned over quickly. A baker’s 
business may be jogging along earning 
fair returns; suddenly, volume increases 
and earnings jump. The ultimate pur- 
chaser has not been exploited, prices-have 
not been raised, but a fair paying busi- 
ness has risen until on the face of returns 
the owner could be a suspect. 

“You and I know that this unusual run 
of business offers a flimsy foundation for 
the readjustment of prices. The framers 
of the income tax law also knew it, and 
regulated it so that the government could 
share in the unusual profits without dis- 
turbing the foundations of a business or- 
ganized, as to costs and sales, for normal 
times. Abnormal volume can act in many 
industries as in ours, and has acted in 
these last few years, and will act until 
we grasp some basis that can hereafter 
be accepted as normal. 

“What is needed now is national san- 
ity. The» professionals of the bull ring 
will make some grand-stand plays. Votes 
will be catered to, and the eagle tortured 
to a frenzy. Justice will be approached 
on her blind side and her scales tampered 
with, and the gallery called to witness 
the tampering. I look to see a bill 
through Congress ordering the removal 
of the time-honored bandage from her 
eyes. And in the meantime the fees of 
other years will be brought right up to 
date, and we will hear of some stagger- 
ing bills presented to the indicted indus- 
tries and the treasury. 

“A friend of mine twits me for using 
the words High Cost of Living, and sug- 
gests High Price of Living. Maybe he 
is right. Costs plus makes the price, and 


costs plus the price of litigation will not 
ease the purse of the ultimate consumer. 
We have set ourselves a pace of national 
living, and are balking at paying the 
price. 

“It is a wonderful game of tag tha 
we see played. Today the wholesaler is 
slammed, tomorrow the retailer. The 
unions blame the farmer, and he comes 
back and claims the glorious price for his 
low-grade wheat. Wholesale merchants 
of fruits and vegetables are dragged in 
the ring for another day’s session, and 
they immediately nominate the producers’ 
associations as the next victim. It is so 
ordered, Shoes are high, right from the 
hide to the human hoof, and all concerned 
are strafed without mercy, but a presi- 
dent of an association of commerce says 
the workingman is holding up prices of 
this and all commodities by an unprece- 
dented craze of extravagant buying. The 
air is full of criminations and recrimina- 
tions, as logical and as well ordered as a 
game of jackstraws. 

“What we are really subconsciously 
concerned about is as to who will be the 
ultimate victim, what industry, or in- 
dustries, will be dragged from the mire 
of the ring a bleeding and mangled car- 
cass; what heroes of the ring will be 
acclaimed as political timber; what 
statesmen will make their calling and 
election sure by catering to the particular 
angle of their constituents. This, like the 
tariff, is a local issue, boiled down to the 
mth degree. Or can the mob be ap- 
peased without free bread? 

“And here is where we come in, we 
bakers of this broad country. Never 
mind if I’ve said it before, I'll say it 
some more, the Lever wheat bill offers 
to the statesmen the finest ready-made 
sop ever placed in the hands of states- 
men anywhere to throw to the mob. It 
will appeal to most thoughtful people as 
a question of doubtful econemics but of 
rare expediency. To most of us the proof 
of statesmanship will lie in staying the 
hand. Our foreign allies have tried it. 
It has been tried many times in history, 
and found wanting. 

“The biggest problem of food control, 
and the most expensive, in France and 
England, is in their bread subsidy. It 
has not lessened their troubles, and our 
unrest here is not a marker to theirs, 
and they have had their subsidy working 
since the beginning of the war. Bread is 
the cheapest food in the world today, and 
the High Price of Living leaves bread 
clearly out of the running. But what 
are facts when statesmen need reassur- 
ance of the distinguished consideration of 
their constituents? 

“Facts, however, are the basis of busi- 
ness, especially of our business. It is 
our duty as bakers to see that the facts 
of our business are not lost sight of in 
this mad whirl of events. Your record 
and my witness are not of themselves 
sufficient to attest to the facts of our in- 
dustry. Many witnesses in these cases 
are the assurance of the facts presented. 
We will need a cloud of witnesses if 
events turn as they may turn. Perhaps 
you have been careless of the happenings 
of the last few months. Let me remind 
you that some have been very concerned 
about your welfare as a baker, and mine. 
Your well-being has been given a lot of 
thought, and much effort has been ex- 
pended witnessing in your behalf. The 
facts in our case have been presented, as 
is the duty of the officers of your na- 
tional associations to present them. You, 
whether you appreciate it or not, are 
under the wings of protection. To secure 
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bakers, we had to have policy issued 
to the whole industry, and a few have 
the premium. : 

“It is not our intention to see our in- 
dustry dragged inert from the mire of 
the ring. So far we have used our op- 
portunities to good purpose. Our success 
should be an invitation for you to join 
the cloud of witnesses for future work. 
An organized industry can tell its story 
with a good heart, and its members are 
the surety of its merit. And there is 
this one thing that is more apparent each 
day: an industry is known by its organi- 
zations. And an industry that is decent- 
ly organized can withstand any attempt 
to nominate it as the innocent victim of 
the ring.” 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Quiet Domestic Demand for Flour in Small 

Lots—Market Firm—Corn and Oats 

Products Lower—Feed Unchanged 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, It., Aug. 26.—There is con- 
siderable speculation as to what bids will 
be offered by members of the Millers’ 
Export Association, Inc., on flour to the 
Grain Corporation. There was a meet- 
ing held here yesterday by the executive 
board of this zone, and it is understood 
that most of the members of this new 
body filed bids. Local flour trade is 
rather slow. For 95 per cent patent 
from the southwest, millers offer at a 
range of $10.35@10.65, and for spring 
wheat patents $11.45@11.80, all in jute; 
soft wheat patents, $9.70@9.90, jute. 

C. H. CuHaren. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 26.—There is a 
generally quiet demand for flour. Old- 
wheat patents nominal, with little de- 
mand. Offerings of new spring patents 
at $11.65@12.30 for standard and $12.50 
@12.80 for special short. Hard winter 
patents, $11@12; soft winter patents, 
$10.60@11; soft winter straights, $10.30 
@10.75,—all in sacks. Millfeed firmly 
held at $1.50@2 advance per ton on wheat 
feeds and $1@2 on other feeds. Corn 
and oats products 10c lower, with quiet 
demand. Louis W. DePass. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 26.—Condi- 
tions in the flour trade are substantially 
unchanged since mailed report. There is 
a fair scattering demand, and it con- 
tinues to be mostly in small lots. The 
general tenor of the market is firm, al- 
though some interior mills are in in- 
stances pressing flour on the market. 
Wheat ro continue large, with very 
good general demand. 

R. E. Srertrne. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 26.—Domestic 
flour market quiet. Prices hold steady, 
but buyers are taking hold sparingly. The 
bulk of the business reported consists of 
soft wheat flours, as those made of hard 
wheat are being held above buyers’ views. 
Millfeed market about steady, with a fair 
demand. Peter Deruien. 





Pumaperenia, Pa, Aug. 26.—Flour 
quiet, but mill limits well maintained. 
Bran in small supply, and sold slowly at 
unchanged prices. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Kansas City Elevator Contract 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 23.—The con- 
tract for the erection of a 1,000,000-bu 
elevator for the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., at Kansas City, was awarded 
to the Burrell Engineering Co., of Kan- 
sas City, on Aug. 16. The house will 
have four receiving and shipping tracks, 
with eight unloading pits and four load- 
ing-out spouts. The working house will 
be 108x52, with 36 bins, and an annex 
with 29 storage bins. 

The house will be equipped with a full 
line of cleaners and a bridge to connect 
with the present elevator, giving the mill 
a storage capacity of 1,700,000 bus. The 
plant will be located at Eighteenth Street 
and Kansas Avenue, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. The power will be electricity. 

The plans were prepared by the A. E. 
Baxter Engineering & Appraisal Co., 
which is in charge of the work. Excava- 
tion has been begun. E. Bawoasser. 


August 27, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Aug. 24 Aug. 25 

Aug. 23 Aug. 16 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....328,880 275,505 367,500 320,580 
St. Paul ....... 13,055 4,160 





ee ee 








Duluth-Superior 10,490 21,975 4.725 8,500 
Milwaukee ..... 10,000 9,500 9,000 6,000 
Totals ....... 362,425 311,140 381,225 334,080 
Outside mills*..148,460 ...... 147,826 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.510,885 ...... 529,050 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 43,700 42,600 38,800 43,400 
St. Louist ..... 55.400 55,000 58,300 58,600 
98.750 137,200 122,300 


Buffalo ........ 116,550 


Rochester ..... 9,300 9,750 8,800 9,800 
Chicago ....... 22,750 23,760 23,750 23,500 
Kansas City ... 85,500 82,900 64,600 72,000 
Kansas City? ..371,610 340,345 342,800 230,330 

oS ee ke Bae oe 
Toledo ........ 44,500 33.400 26,300 40,500 
Toledof ....... 71,430 61,455 64,920 76,600 


Nashville** ....171,815 172,345 106,440 134,325 
Portland, Oreg.. 31,420 32,420 35,845 
Seattle ........ 20,410 9,990 30,295 11,675 
Tacoma ....... 19,940 000 9,670 13,665 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output pf flour, as reported to The North- 
western iller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
ug. 24 Aug. 25 


A 

Aug. 23 Aug.16 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 9 64 62 
Bt, POU views ccce 56 17 ee as 
Duluth-Superior .. 28 59 13 24 
Outside mills* .... 42 38 42 29 
Average spring.. 43 46 40 48 
Milwaukee ........ 55 63 70 42 
St. Louis ......... 87 84 77 86 
Be, TMUIBT. oc cceces 72 71 59 74 
Buffalo ........... 70 59 82 73 
Rochester ........ 50 53 43 49 
RIED kin 0's bu Weis 85 91 91 90 
Kansas City ...... 91 101 78 99 
Kansas Cityt ..... 86 79 99 81 
CN SC niceeluls Sue 95 91 as ve 
Toledo .seccceeees 93 70 55 84 
Toledof .......06. 81 65 58 80 
Nashville** ....... 75 76 58 93 
Portland, Oregon.. 73 76 88 es 
WORGTIE! oc cc ceo seee 30 19 64 40 
DWROCERA cone véisces 34 00 16 23 
Totals .......... 66 59 72 64 


Flour output for week ending Aug. 23 at 
all above points shows an increase of 7 per 
cent from week ending Aug. 16. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled: in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mille outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR IN STORAGE SEIZED 


16,588 Bags in South Boston Warehouse Now 
Under Guard by United States Mar- 
shal—Hoarding Is Charged 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 23.—The federal 
government has seized 16,588 bags of 
flour, equal to about 6,000 bbls, stored in 
a warehouse in South Boston. The seiz- 
ure was made at the Market Warehouse 
Co., in the belief that the owners were 
hoarding the flour for higher prices. The 
flour is still in warehouse under close 

1ard and in custody of the United 

tates marshal. 

Long litigation is expected before final 
disposition is ordered by the court. The 
owners are expected to make a legal bat- 
tle when the matter comes up before a 
federal judge, Sept. 2, the return day 
named in the libel. If the court finds 
that the flour has been hoarded unlawful- 
ly, as the government alleges, it will 
probably be sold at public auction. Its 
value is approximately $75,000. 

Department of Justice officials have 
been busy the past week in running 
down alleged hoardings of flour and other 
food products, but no other seizures of 
flour have been made. A few days ago 
4,500,000 Ibs sugar was seized in one of 
the warehouses. here, but was later re- 
leased when it was found that the sugar 
had been sold for export and was await- 
ing a steamer. Butter and egg men have 
been before the federal grand jury, 
which is holding daily sessions, but de- 
spite all these investigations, prices on 
food products are not appreciably low- 
er—in fact, some commodities have ad- 


vanced in price. 
Lous W. DePass. 


Late cables from Liverpool say that 
Great Britain has bought 20,000,000 bus 
wheat-from Australia, and ordered it 
shipped. 
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PRICES FOR LOWER GRADES 


Grain Corporation to Fix Schedule at Which 
Light-Weight Wheat Will Be 
Purchased 


New Yorx, N. Y., Aug. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Julius H. Barnes, United 
States Wheat Director, announced to- 
night, following a conference with .gov- 
ernment representatives, vice-presidents 
of the Grain Corporation, and represen- 
tatives of the farmers, that the Corpora- 
tion had decided to fix immediately a 
schedule of prices at which the lower 
grades of wheat shall be purchased. Mr. 
Barnes said the schedule of prices would 
be announced tomorrow. 

The Corporation’s action was, in re- 
sponse to representations that there was 
an exceptionally high proportion of rusty 
or defective wheat in this year’s crop, 
and that prices for other than _first- 
grade wheat were necessary in order to 
protect unfortunate growers against a 
price lower than the relative value of 
rusted wheat. 

Mr. Barnes said that the prices would 
be fixed as near the No. 1 grade as the 
character of the crop warrants. These 
prices will bear a relation to the guar- 
anteed price at the terminal markets 
only. He added that any producer who 
felt he was not being fairly dealt with 
would be privileged to af samples of 
his crop by mail to the Grain Corporation 
for a decision as to its value, and that 
this decision would be binding upon the 
buyer. 

N. J. Holmberg, of Minnesota, state 
commissioner of agriculture, presented 
the case for light-weight wheat in a state- 
ment to Mr. Barnes at the conference. 
He said, in part: 

“It is common knowledge that all 
light-weight wheat that is sound in qual- 
ity is useful for the production of nutri- 
tious flour, and it makes bread of ex- 
cellent quality.. If the brass kettle is a 
fair measure of values, it should work 
both ways. Some years ago, when velvet 
chaff first came on the market, it weighed 
considerably over 60 lbs; still it was dis- 
counted as high as 1ldc bu by the millers, 
because they claimed the flour-making 
qualities were below the softer and light- 
er wheats, 

“It is true it will take more pounds of 
light-weight wheat to make a barrel of 
flour, but in that case the miller gets 
more pounds of millfeed and the market 
prices of wheat should be based on what 
the flour and feed sell for. Wheat up to 
standard weighing 58 Ibs per bu is No. 1. 

“When wheat weighs less than 58 lbs 
it is discounted, and Sells at a lower 
price. What has puzzled the farmers of 
the Northwest is that when wheat weighs 
60 or 62 lbs per bu it is still No. 1, and 
the producer gets the price of No. 1. If 
the test weight in infallible, the heavier 
wheat should be sold at as high a pre- 
mium as the lighter wheat is discounted.” 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 








Southwestern Zone Organized 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a meeting of southwest- 
ern members of the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation in Kansas City, Saturday, this 
zone was organized through the election 
of a committee composed of J. B. Hupp, 
chairman; T. C. Thatcher, J. N. Myting- 
er, W. B. Dunwoody and Harry G. Ran- 
dall, representing the various milling dis- 
tricts of the zone. C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, was chosen secretary and zone 
manager, 

About 50 millers from various points 
in the Southwest attended the meeting. 
Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas, 
district director, presided. Major Walt- 
er Stern, Milwaukee, president, and 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha, were other 
officers of the association in attendance. 


R. E. Srerurne. 





Flour Export Officers Meet 

Cnicaco, Itz., Aug. 23.—The executive 
board of zone three of the Millers’ Ex- 
port Association, Inc., met in the Federa- 
tion office, Tuesday, and completed the 
organization for this zone. T. S. Blish, 
Seymour, Ind., was named as chairman; 
Frank B. Rice, Chicago, secretary and 
zone manager. These two, with L. A. 
Mennel, Toledo, Ohio, George A. Amendt, 
Monroe, Mich, and A. %. Imbs, St. 


Louis, complete the board. For the time 


submitted to the Grain Corporation for 
acceptance on next Tuesday. Members 
of the organization in zone three are 
asked to submit their offers, and are also 
requested to offer each week such flour 
as they desire to sell. All offers must be 
in accordance with the flour purchase 
plan of the Grain Corporation under 
date of July 7, 1919. 

Zone three includes Ohio, Indiana, West 
Virginia, Michigan, all of Wisconsin ex- 
cepting Douglas County, Illinois, and the 
eastern half of Missouri (east of and in- 
cluding the following counties: Schuyler, 
Adams, Macon, Randolph, Boone, Cole, 
Miller, Pulaski, Texas and Howell). An- 
other meeting of the board is called for 
today in Chicago, so as to complete fur- 
ther details. 

C. H. Cmarren. 


BAKING INSTITUTE PLANS 


American Institute of Baking Will Be Estab- 
lished at Dunwoody Institute, Minneap- 
olis—Dr,. Barnard in Charge 


It is definitely announced that the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, is to 
be the seat of the proposed American In- 
stitute of Baking, and that Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, Indiana food commissioner, is 
to be the representative of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry in 
charge of laboratory and research work. 

A conference was held in Minneapolis 
Aug. 25 between George S. Ward, of New 
York City, president of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, Dr. 
H. E. Barnard and H. W. Kavel, act- 
ing director of the Dunwoody Institute, 
at which the preliminary arrangements 
were completed. Dr. Barnard is to take 
hoid Oct. 1. 

The contract entered into embraces 
three features: I. The laboratory for 
commercial testing for members of the 
association. II. The research laboratory. 
III. The training of men for the indus- 
try. 

Under the agreement, the arrangement 
entered into will last for at least three 
years. The Dunwoody Institute will fur- 
nish all of the facilities of its plant for 
the proposed institute. The laboratory 
and research work will be done by the 
American Institute, but the training of 
the men will be directly in charge of the 
Dunwoody Institute. 

The American Institute of Baking will 
issue scholarships to worthy young men 
throughout the country, 25 of whom are 
to be selected each year, and furnish the 
money for the education of these men. 
It is also agreed that two of the Ameri- 
can Institute staff will serve as associate 
directors at Dunwoody part of their 
time. 

Mr. Ward and Dr. Barnard returned 
home Monday evening. 








Treaty Further Delayed 

Wasnincton, D. C., Aug. 23.—The 
likelihood that the treaty of peace would 
be reported to the Senate néxt week 
passed today when Senator Lodge, chair- 
man of the foreign relations committee, 
asked the President for additional in- 
formation about the agreements with 
Bulgaria and Poland and the military set- 
tlement with respect to the Saar valley. 

The Republicans seem to have elim- 
inated their differences regarding the 
character of reservations which should 
be written into the ratifying resolution. 
In consequence, it is now considered as- 
sured that they will accept the treaty 
with reservations of such character that 
the League of Nations must be either 
entirely reformulated or eliminated from 
the document. If this happens, the con- 
clusion of a formal peace will be post- 
poned for several mouths at least. 

Meantime, there is certain to be con- 
siderable delay in final action on the 
treaty in the Senate. Even if the reso- 
lution of ratification is reported next 
week, there will probably be from two 
weeks to a month of debate on the docu- 
ment in the Senate before the final vote 
for ratification is reached. 

As soon ‘as the committee report is pre- 


targets for Republican criticism. 


Joun J. Margrnan. 


CANADIAN WHEAT PRICES 


Government Board Fixes Figures at Which 
Sales Will Be Made to Mills—$2.15 
Price to Farmer 


Wryxirec, Man., Aug. 23.—The Ca- 
nadian wheat board made public this 
——s the prices at which new-crop 
wheat is to be sold to mills throughout 
Canada. This announcement reads as 
follows: 

“The.order-in-council creating the Cana- 
dian wheat board gave the board power 
to sell wheat to mills in Canada for mill- 
ing purposes at such prices and subject 
to such conditions as the board saw fit, 
the price of sale being governed as near- 
ly as may be by the price obtainable at 
the same time in the world’s markets for 
wheat of equal value, regard being had 
to the cost of handling, transport and 
storage. 

“The Canadian wheat board has today, 
until further notice, fixed the sale price 
of wheat to mills in Canada by the board 
on the following basis per bushel, name- 
ly, $2.30 per bu, including 5c per bu car- 
rying char basis No. 1 northern in 
store, public terminal elevators, Fort 
William and Port Arthur; $2.33 per bu, 
including 5c per bu carrying charges, 
basis No. 1 spring, No. 1 white winter 
and No. 1 red winter wheat in store, 
Montreal; $2.31 per bus, including 5c 
per bu carrying charges, basis No. 1 
mixed Ontario and Quebec wheat in 
store, Montreal; $2.27 per bu including 
5e per bu carrying charges, basis No. 1 
goose wheat in store, Montreal; $2.25 per 
bu, including 5c per bu carrying charges, 
basis No. 1 British Columbia wheat in 
store, Canadian government elevators, 
Vancouver.” 

The official announcement of price that 
is to govern deliveries of wheat from 
farmers in western Canada was made at 
Ottawa on Monday, Aug. 17, when Sir 
George Foster, acting prime minister, 
gave out the information that this would 
be $2.15 bu for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William. This sum should not be 
described as a price. It is really an ad- 
vance made by the government against 
farmers’ deliveries, and will, at the end 
of —- year, be supplemented by a fur- 
ther disbursement, based on each farm- 
er’s deliveries, of whatever surplus the 
government has been able to realize from 
the sale of wheat after expenses of ad- 
ministration have been paid. 

M. Liston. 








Rate Change Protest 


The milling and grain interests of 
Minnesota last week filed a unanimous 
protest with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the proposed rate 
changes in the Northwest. The Duluth 
Commercial Club, representing the mills 
of northern Minnesota, the Southern 
Minnesota Mills, which represents the 
mills in the southern part of the state, 
and the St. Paul Traffic Association, 
joined with the Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation in the protest. 

The proposed changes would discrim- 
inate against Minneapolis in favor of 
Chicago, and would, it is claimed, swing 
the movement of the crop to the latter 
market. The changes also contemplated 
abolishing transit privileges at this mar- 
ket. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the protest, is asked to annul 
the changes or, if unwilling to do that, to 
postpone the hearing set for Sept. 8 for 
at least 60 days, and have the Commis- 
sion investigate the entire rate situation 
in the Northwest some time in November. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





Corporation Requests Tenders 


Seatriz, Wasn., Aug. 26.—(Special 
Telegram )—Requests for tenders of 
flour to the Grain Corporation, to be 
made by noon, Aug. 28, for September 
delivery at Portland, Seattle and Tacoma, 
have been sent out. 

W. ©, Trrrary. 


LARABEE CORPORATION 


James F, Bell and Others, of Minneapolis, 
Acquire a Substantial Interest in South- 


Ne tions have practi been 
compieted whereby a substantial inter- 
est in the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion of Kansas City will be acquired by 
James F, Bell and others of Minneapo- 
lis. This well-known southwestern plant 
has a milling capacity of 13,500 barrels © 
a day, with an elevator capacity of 3,000,- 
000 bus. F, D. Larabee is its president 
and August J. Bulte, vice-president. 
The company’s name, executive officers 


‘and trade position will remain un- 


changed. 

Inquiry in Minneapolis fails to secure 
authoritative confirmation of this infor- 
mation, as Mr. Bell and his associates in 
the transaction are absent from the city, 
but The Northwestern Miller is convinced 
that the statement as here given is sub- 
stantially correct. The purchase of this 
interest will in no way affect Mr. Bell’s 
relations to the Washburn-Crosby Co. of 
which he is a vice-president. 





LABOR CONDITIONS QUIETER 


Week Brings No New Developments of Im- 
portance in the Southwest—Topeka 
Strike Siill On 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 23.—The week 
just closed brought no new developments 
of importance in connection with the mill 
labor situation in the Southwest. 

The strike of workers at Topeka is 
still in effect and the men are making a 
moderately firm stand, due largely to the 
support given them by workmen at the 
Santa Fe railway shops and the promise 
of substantial financial assistance from 
these men and other union labor sympa- 
thizers at Topeka. In spite of this en- 
couragement, some of the men appear to 
be rather discouraged and a number are 
reported to have found jobs elsewhere. 

Systematic work is under way to 
spread an “unfair” campaign against 
‘Lopeka-milled flour, Placards are being 
distributed, and effort is being made to 
see that flour shipments are labeled “un- 
fair.’ The placards and stickers de- 
clare that the men are on strike for a 
“tiving wage.” The millers at Topeka are 
paying $4@4.50 per eight-hour day for 
ordinary and moderately skilled mill 
labor. 





R. E. Sreruire. 





Grain Corporation Flour Purchases 

In a statement issued Aug. 20 on the 
result of its weekly purchase of wheat 
flour, the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion announces that there were purchased 
135,000 bbls, ranging in price from $9.45 
to $10.30. 





Flour for Panama Wanted 

Sealed proposals have been invited for 
furnishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 
wheat flour, in sacks, for shipment from 
the mill in time to reach New York not 
later than the week ending Saturday, 
Sept. 20—sooner if possible. Bids are 
requested covering delivery, free of all 
charges, at pier 67, North River, New 
York City. Bidders are required to name 
the brand upon which they are making 
offers, together with the name and loca- 
tion of the mill. Proposals will be re- 
ceived until 2 p.m., Friday, Aug. 29, at 
the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent, Panama Railroad Co., 24 State 
Street, New York City, which will sup- 
ply additional information concerning the 
purchase, upon request. 





Army Surplus Sales 
The director of sales of the War de- 
partment has announced that the sale 
of surplus materials during the week 
ended Aug. 15 amounted to $5,107,173.81, 
making a total of $396,336,100.42 for the 
period from Jan. 1 to Aug. 15. 
Transactions by the surplus property 
division during the week netted $3,548,- 
289.24, the greater part of which was 
derived from the sales of canned corn 
and beans. 


The La Crosse (Wis.) Refining Co., 
with $1,500,000 capital stock, has been or- 
ganized to manufacture and deal in 
syrups and malt and food products, by 
Carl F. Michel, M. F. Platz and Charles 
Pruett. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 53,375 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Aug. 23) 328,880 bbls, 
against 367,500 in 1918, 320,580 in 1917, 
and 377,715 in 1916. 


* @# 


The flour market lacks the snap that 
usually characterizes it at this time of 
year. Ordinarily, at the beginning of a 
new crop, mills would be selling three or 
four times their output weekly. There is 
so much uncertainty in the air now, how- 
ever, that buyers feel they are doing well 
if they anticipate their requirements 30 
days in advance. An occasional mill has 
its output under contract for 60 days, 
but a big majority are not sold ahead 
to exceed 30 to 40 days. 

Millers who are close observers are of 
the opinion that the trade at large, and 
particularly bakers, is not stocked up. 
Bakers, however, are beginning to realize 
that there is little probability of a marked 
decline from the present basis and, con- 
sequently, they are inclined to buy more 
heavily. Several mills report an im- 
proved demand in the last week from this 
class of buyers. 

The season is approaching when it is 
necessary for buyers to accumulate stocks 
against the time when freight congestions 
and one thing or another prevent quick 
deliveries, and they must have some flour 
on hand to fall back upon. That it is 
precarious to attempt to do business 
without reserve stocks was aptly illus- 
trated a week ago, when the authorities 
at Boston confiscated stocks of flour in 
warehouses there. Three days later some 
big bakeries were almost on the verge of 
closing, and express shipments of flour 
had to be rushed to them from near-by 
points. 

Clear flours are as slow as ever, and 
some mills have large accumulations of 
both first and second clear on hand. In 
an endeavor to get rid of these grades, 
very low prices are being named by a 
few mills. 

Quotations are, if anything, a little 
higher. Both spot and 60-day shipment 
are about on the same basis. Cash wheat 
is not declining as fast as expected, and 
the prices asked for shipment from the 
country give millers something definite 
to figure on when quoting flour. 

Standard patent is bees nominally 
at $11.60@12.40 bbl, and bakers at $11@ 
11.60, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, For first clear flour $8.50@ 
9.50 is asked, and for second clear $6@7, 
in 140-lb jute sacks. 

* 


Millfeed prices hold remarkably 

steady, although there does not appear to 
be a big volume of trade moving. The 
fact that the output is comparatively 
light and that mills are disposing of 
more and more of their production in 
mixed cars with flour is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible. Temporarily, eastern wants 
are being largely supplied by resellers at 
a discount under asking prices in the 
West. A feature of the situation in the 
East at present is that market quota- 
tions show that 50c@$1 ton more is asked 
for bran to arrive than it is selling at on 
spot. 
Jobbers report that mills are away be- 
hind on deliveries, especially on standard 
middlings. Some July contracts are still 
unfilled. Apparently, rye mills are do- 
ing a little more business in flour, be- 
cause deliveries of rye middlings are 
again being made, though prices asked 
are still firm at $53 ton, Minneapolis. 

Mill prices are unchanged. Bran 1s 


quoted nominally at $41 ton, standard 
middlings $52@53, flour ee $57.50 
@59, red dog $63@64, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. City mills will not 
discount prices for 30 to 60 day ship- 
ment. Jobbers, on the other hand, quote 
bran for prompt shipment at $41.50 and 
at $40 for September; standard mid- 
dlings, $55@56 prompt, $54 September; 
flour middlings, $59.50@60 prompt, $58 
@59 September. 

One city mill reports the sale of 10,000 
bags of red dog this week at $64 ton here. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation Aug. 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
B, Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, E, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 58 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 61,910 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Aug. 23 they made 161,515 
bbls of flour, against 154,025 in 1918. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTIf WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 23, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1916 


Minneapolis ....4,161 3,377 1,849 2,078 1,779 
58 33 


Duluth ...cccees 25 643 52 
Totals ........ 4,219 3,410 1,874 2,621 1,831 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... ees see 7 eee 
Totals ........ 4,219 3,410 1,874 2,628 1,831 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 23, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ..112,131 82,418 109,017 166,595 





Duluth ....... 90,477 *17,138 25,386 101,648 
Totals ...... 202,608 99,556 134,403 268,243 
Duluth, b’a’d.. «2.45  sevee 9,279 12,904 





Totals ...... 202,608 99,556 143,682 281,147 
*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 23, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 











1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis.. 998 30 64 7,021 302 
Duluth....... 71 7 *17 6,968 45 

Totals.... 1,069 37 


81 13,989 347 
Duluth, b’d’d ... oes eee 174 ee 


81 14,163 347 





Totals.... 1,069 37 
*Includes Canadian. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILL COMPLETED 

The new 3,000-bbl mill of the Russell- 

Miller Milling Co. at Minneapolis is 

completed, and it is expected will begin 

grinding this week. This makes the com- 

bined capacity of the company at Min- 
neapolis about 5,500 bbls. 


PILLSBURY OFFICE FORCE PICNIC 


The employees in the general office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, held their picnic Aug. 22 at the Rad- 
isson Inn, Christmas Lake. The attend- 
ance was about 500, The company had 
seven chartered streetcars to take the pic- 
nickers out to the lake. A. C. Loring, 
president of the company, made a short 
address to the employees before the pro- 
gramme for the afternoon was started. 

The athletic features were a three-in- 
wes girls’ indoor baseball game, a five- 
inning game by the men, two tennis games, 
a tug of war, races, and swimming and 
diving contests. The final in the tennis 
championship tournament between the 
ge was won by Miss Ethel Hoskins. The 

in the men’s contests was pos 


on account of an injury to Fred Cobb. 


NO ata ia * “ ‘ 


y: 


' ‘Dinner was served at the Radisson Inn 
in the evening, and was followed by 
dancing. The sbury orchestra, under 
the direction of George Collins, played 
at all the events. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Threshing returns continue to confirm 
earlier reports of damage done to the 
spring wheat crop. In only a few in- 
stances is wheat turning out better than 
expected. In a majority of cases the 
yields are well below the 10-bu per acre 
mark. The Northwest is so spotted, how- 
ever, that it will take some time to arrive 
at anywhere near an accurate estimate 
of the total crop. At an occasional sta- 
tion very good yields are reported, while 
at others the grain has been cut for hay 
or the yield is only 1:to 4 bus per acre. 
The only uniform feature to the reports 
is that the wheat is shrunken and, while 
light in weight, is glutenous and should 
make a strong flour. 

Threshing is progressing favorably, 
and receipts at terminals are increasing 
steadily. Many farmers are reported to 
be holding their wheat in store, evidently 
in the anticipation of the government 
establishing higher prices on same. 


SPRING WHEAT RECEIPTS HEAVIER 


There was an easier tone to the cash 
wheat market at Minneapolis last week. 
Spring wheat receipts showed consider- 
able increase, and buyers generally re- 
duced their bids. On Monday, offerings 
were the most liberal on the crop so far, 
1,199 cars being received here. Choice 
offerings sold at firm prices, but holders 
had to reduce prices on lower grades in 
order to make sales. No. 1 dark was 
quoted today at $2.55@2.60 bu; No. 1 
northern, $2.40@2.50. 

Winter wheat was dull most of the 
week, due to the liberal offerings of 
spring wheat. Kansas No. 2 hard was 
quoted around $2.28@2.30 bu. 


NEW CLASS IN BAKING AT DUNWOODY 


Another class of students will begin 
training in the baking department at 
Dunwoody Institute Sept. 1. _ Instruction 
will be given in both scientific baking and 
milling chemistry. Students may enroll 
for either course. 

The demand for technically trained 
bakers and mill chemists is very great. 
Many excellent positions, carrying with 
them substantial salaries, are going un- 
filled because of the lack of a sufficient 
number of qualified men. Dunwoody In- 
stitute offers the opportunity for train- 
ing in three, six and nine months’ courses. 


RETAIL BAKERS MAY MEET 


J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, third vice- 
president of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, says that some of the 
officials of the association are consider- 
ing the advisability of holding a conven- 
tion or conference in October to discuss 
matters of particular importance to re- 
tailers. No definite conclusion has been 
arrived at as yet, either as to the meet- 
ing or where to hold it. Minneapolis has 
been mentioned in this connection. 

The labor situation is something that 
is bothering most retailers, and doubt is 
expressed by some as to the wisdom of 
attempting to hold a separate retailers’ 
convention this year on this account. 
While good would undoubtedly result 
from such a gathering, yet it is feared 
the attendance might be too small to 
warrant the leaders in going further with 
their plans at this time. 

In case it is decided to hold a meeting, 
announcement of it will be made in the 
trade press, amply in advance to enable 
the retailers to make their plans accord- 


ingly. 
EXPORT FLOUR OFFERINGS ASKED 


Members of, the northwestern division 
of the Millers’ Export Association have 
been asked this week to send in to the 
secretary’s office offerings on straight 
flour for export. The offerings are to 
be in the hands of the secretary, Dwight 
M. Baldwin, by Aug. 28. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS LESS ACTIVE 


Flaxseed the past week at Minneapo- 
lis was active and firm. Receipts were 
light, and there was a good demand for 
both spot and to-arrive offerings. A car 
of new grain was received last week, and 
was of pretty fair quality. This week 
flax futures broke sharply on reports of 
heavy Argentine acreage, and cash mar- 
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ket followed. Yesterday No. 1 flaxseed 
closed at $5.52@5.54 bu, a decline of 50c. 

There was less snap to the linseed oil 
eake market last week. While crushers 


reported daily sales, they were not of 
the volume of previous weeks. Oil cake 
today is quoted by Minneapolis mills at 


$84.50@87.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Domestic inquiry for linseed oil meal 
continues rather quiet. Prices are firm 
at $86@90 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Screenings are very scarce and firm in 
price. 

Mill oats are quoted at 62@68c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $1@2 ton lower for the week. 

Warren G. Davisson, manager of the 
Ottawa (Kansas) Milling Co., was a Min- 
neapolis visitor Aug. 25. 

¥V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis two days 
last week conferring with shippers. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Yerka, Andrews & 
Thurston, durum millers, Minneapolis, 
has returned from a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 

S. R. Clark, of the McCabe Bros. Co., 
grain, Duluth, has purchased a member- 
ship in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, 

W. A. Lawson, Winnipeg manager, 
and T. T. Hazlewood, salesman in west- 
ern Canada for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
visited the Minneapolis factory of the 
company last week. 

The Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co. says 
the new crop is making two sacks of 
bran to one of middlings, and it looks as 
though the high premium for middlings 
would continue. 

The Minneapolis office of the Division 
of Enforcement of the United States 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
was closed Aug. 23. John G. Dudley, 
who was in charge, has gone to Washing- 
ton. 

Stanwood N. Osgood, formerly with 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, but for the last year a member 
of the O. G. Blair Trading Co., Chicago, 
this week became sales-manager for the 
Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn. 

The store building of Koors Bros., 
Bemidji, Minn., burned Aug. 24, with a 
loss estimated at upwards of $30,000. 
The first floor was used as an ice cream 
factory, the second a wholesale grocery 
department, and the third a bakery. 

Berry Bros.,Co., Northwood, Minn., 
writes: “Have ground up a good-sized 
sample of new 54-lb marquis wheat, and 
find it makes a nicer loaf of bread than 
does old-wheat flour. New wheat con- 
tains considerably more gluten than old.” 

S. A. Healy, the miller at Wykoff, 
Minn., was killed Aug. 17 in an automo- 
bile accident, while driving to a near-by 
town with a neighbor. No one witnessed 
the accident, but the overturned automo- 
bile was discovered in the road, and when 
it was moved the bodies of both men 
were found beneath it. 

Minneapolis line elevator companies op- 
erating in Montana are under consider- 
able additional expense this year, due to 
an amendment to the state grain-grading, 
inspection and warehouse law, which was 
passed by the special session of the legis- 
lature. Instead of each company paying 
a total tax of $15 per annum, the amend- 
ment provides a tax of $15 on each eleva- 
tor operated. 

A conference of the head millers of 
the Gooding-Sheffield interests is being 
held in Minneapolis today. Besides E. R. 
Thatcher, superintendent, those present 
include W. H. Caspari, Commander Mil! 
Co., Montgomery, Minn., Anton Davis, 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Morristown, 
Minn., M. Sunquist, Northland Rye Mills 
Co., Stillwater, Minn., and T. H. Daw- 
son, W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn 

The Emden (N. D.) Elevator Co. has 
questioned the power of the state of 
North Dakota to enforce its grain act 
as long as the grain companies are op- 
erating under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Grain Corporation. The 
company has refused to take out a state 
license. It is understood that several 
others have raised the same contention, 
and that the question of the validity of 
the North Dakota grain law will be car- 
ried to the supreme court for decision. 
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Flour demand continues in fair vol- 
ume, but with most of the buying in 
small parcels and little interest displayed 
in round lots. A day-to-day run of car- 
load orders constitutes the current busi- 
ness with most mills, but the total vol- 
ume so booked is entirely satisfactory, and 
few well-established mills are short of 
at least a 30-day booked run, while oth- 
ers have their capacity sold for practical- 
ly the 60-day limit. 

Prices, in a general way, are about 
steady, but offerings by smaller mills and 
mills without well-established trade con- 
stitute an element of weakness. To a 
lesser extent, inability of mills to meet 
prices paid by the Grain Corporation 
tends to weaken confidence in present 
prices. 

Nevertheless, the situation cannot be 
described as otherwise than healthy, with 
a minimum price of around $9.70, bulk, 
on straights, and stronger mills disposed 
to hold to around $10. 

Patents are priced variously at 50@75c 
higher, with clears in a wide range from 
$8, bulk, upward. Some mills are keep- 
ing their warehouses free of clears, in 
spite of pretty steady running on pat- 
ents. 


- * 


Millfeeds continue in active demand, 
with prices steady to somewhat stronger. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 93,600 

bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week ....cscscceesves 85,500 91 
Last Week ..csceccccsessce 82,900 101 
Year O80 occccccscoscccecs 64,600 78 
TWO years ABO ....eeeeeees 72,000 99 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 79 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 428,970 371,610 86 
Last week ....... 431,070 340.345 79 
Year a@fO ....4.+. 345,270 342,801 99 
Two years ago... 282,120 230,329 81 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,585 bbls this week, 5,932 last 
week, 1,500 last year and 10,783 two years 
ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 49 reported do- 
mestic business good, 24 fair and 3 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 22,900, representing 95 per cent ac- 
tivity, compared with 22,037 bbls, or 91 
per cent, last week. 


FULL PRICES PAID FOR WHEAT 


In refutation of statements made in 
Congress to the effect that farmers in 
the Southwest were being robbed by grain" 
dealers and millers, and were not re- 
ceiving the guaranteed price for wheat, 
the following statistics were collected this 
week by D. F. Piazzek, vice-president and 
zone agent of the Grain Corporation: 

Number of wagonloads of wheat 
hao, from producers at less than $1.13 
bu, Kansas 7, Oklahoma none. 

Number of wagonloads of wheat 
bought from producers at over $1.13 but 
nee over $1.50 bu, Kansas $373, Oklahoma 


Number of wagonloads of wheat 


bought from producers at over $1.50 but 


not over $1.75 bu, Kansas 7,254, Okla- 


homa 2,816. 

Number of wagonloads of wheat 
bought from producers at over $1.75 but 
not over $2 bu, Kansas 268,654, Okla- 
home 161,831. 


The records of the Kansas and Mis- 
souri state grain on eg departments 
show that, of a total of 16,005 carloads 
of wheat received at Kansas City from 
July 1, 1919, to Aug. 13, 1919, only 3,181 
graded below No. 3, as follows: 2,436 cars 
No. 4, 547 No. 5, and 198 sample. 

The official records of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade show that of the total 
number of cars of wheat sold on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade from July 
1, 1919, to Aug. 13, 1919, only 878 sold 
below the Grain Corporation basic price 
for No. 3 wheat of $2.11, as follows: 
863 cars at $2.01@2.10 inclusive, 9 at $2, 
2 at $1.98, 2 at $1.97, 1 at $1.95, and 1 at 
$1.92. 

HOYLAND PLANT UNDER WAY 


Construction work was begun this week 
on the new concrete warehouse and 
blender of the Geo. W. Hoyland Flour 
Co. The warehouse will be approximate- 
ly 200x40, two stories high, with a greater 
elevation at one end to accommodate the 
1,500-bb] blender. It will represent an 
investment of approximately $100,000. 


THE MILLING PRODUCTS CO. 


The Milling Products Co., recently or- 
ganized at Omaha by Robert Schuyler 
and George Valentine, former employees 
of the Omaha Flour Mills Co., has been 
incorporated, with $100,000 capital stock, 
of which about $32,000 has been paid in. 
C. J. Southard, an attorney of South 
Omaha, has become associated with the 
business in an active capacity. 

Stock in the new company has been 
largely sold to smaller milling concerns in 
Nebraska, about 61 of which are now in- 
terested. It is the plan of the company 
to market the surplus product of these 
mills in middle states and eastern mar- 
kets. At the present time the company 
has warehouse accommodation at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, but its plans contemplate 
the building of a large warehouse and 
blending plant at Omaha. 

Mr. Southard, of the company, was in 
Kansas City this week on his way home 
from a trip through the Southwest. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY PROGRESS 


The Associated Mill & Elevator Co., 
Kansas City, this week announced the 
purchase of the 150-bbl flour mill at Mor- 
ganville, Kansas, owned by Silver & Co. 
and heretofore operated as the Federated 
Mills. Included in the purchase were 
two grain elevators, one a 25,000-bu house 
on the Rock Island tracks and the other 
a 16,000-bu house on the Union Pacific. 
The Associated company contemplates 
buying other properties in Kansas. 

Meanwhile, work has been begun on 
construction of its 2,000-bbl modern steel 
and concrete mill at Kansas City. This 
mill, with concrete tank grain storage of 
350,000 bus capacity, is being built in 
the East Bottoms, east of the Kelley 
mill. It will have trackage service from 
the Missouri Pacific, Alton and Terminal 
railroads. Work is to be pushed with a 
view to having the mill ready for opera- 
tion in about six months. 

H. C. Nunn, formerly superintendent 
of the Missouri-Kansas elevator, is presi- 
dent of the Associated company, and E. 
R. McDonald vice-president. The com- 
Seri is incorporated for $2,500,000, and 

as placed a large ‘part of its capital with 
interior investors. 


NOTES 


J. J. Weigel, until his entry into the 
military service last year sales-manager 
of the Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
is now en in similar ag by 
the Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills. 


Miiling & Elevator Co., Denver. - 

C. E. Williams, of the Hays 
City (Kansas) Flour Mills, who was here 
this week, oe the grain movement 
a Baye re ee 
ve’ it, an t a lar reentage 0 
ie tanmees are deietaend hold Their 
wheat in stack, and later in bins, in an- 
ticipation of receiving a higher price. 

Arthur C. Leflang, manager of the 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
has disposed of his interest in that com- 
pany and will shortly retire from all 
connection with its management. Mr. 
Leflang plans, within a few months, to go 
to California for a probably permanent 
residence. T. P. Rankin, connected with 
the Lexington company for the past 13 
years, succeeds him as manager. 

H. Dittmer, of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., who re- 
turned this week from Washington, where 
he attended the Commission hearing in 
the matter of new Oklahoma-Gulf grain 
rates, says that substantially complete 
agreement was reached on all details of 
the new rate schedule. To a considerable 
extent the new arrangement protects 
Oklahoma wheat prices on a Kansas City 
and eastern shipping basis in spite of 
the two-cent advance in the Gulf wheat 
price made by the Grain Corporation. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapotis, Inv., Aug. 23.—Produc- 
tion of wheat flour in Indianapolis ex- 
ceeded 50 per cent of the capacity of the 
mills this week, for the first time on the 
1919 crop. Sales also showed an increase 
over the previous six days, some of the 
hesitancy in the trade, owing to agita- 
tion over the high cost of living, appar- 
ently having disappeared. 

Another feature that gave encourage- 
ment to millers, both in this city and in 
others of the state, was that the orders 
were larger than recently. Some believe 
this shows a tendency to carry heavier 
stocks. Most buyers in this territory 
have not been carrying more than a 30- 
day supply; under normal conditions, 
many usually plan to have a 60-day stock. 


The market is firm, with ruling quota- 
tions the same as last week. Har spring 
patents are quoted at $11.10@11.35 bbl, 


98-lb cotton basis, car lots. Hard win- 
ter patents are offered at $10.20@11.75, 
and soft winter patents at $10.20@10.70. 

In the corn-milling industry demand 
continues up to expectations for this 
time of the year. Grits and cream meal 
are listed for shipments at $4.80 per 100 
Ibs, sacks included, while hominy and corn 
flour are offered at $4.85. Hominy feed 
is quoted at $70.90 ton, bulk, and $74.90 
sacked. 

Output of flour for the week, in bar- 
rels, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons, as 
compiled by the Board of Trade: 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR 


(Capacity of mills, 22,800 bbis) 
p\ Ae) rr ry ie ree 12,134 
Awe. 16, LORD cc vvveseccsdcvesdcssec 7,692 
Mw. 36, BOS ca ccceebvseccdvacdesec 6,166 
Ame, 2B, BORT 0c dhs e o cienties ve reccas 12,513 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 
Wheat ....ccccccccccens 370,000 34,000 
COOH fore ceciesbe cccces 179,000 66,000 
OOEE A bc dieccavdeianwe vee 423,000 76,000 
RYO: csacesvvs crocevis ves 14,000 1,000 
BAPICF weedecevdveccvcis 3,006. este 


STOCKS IN STORE 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Aug. 23, 1919. 718,660 284,400 112,200 19,360 
Aug. 24, 1918. 249,921 603,390 302,290 8,180 
Aug. 25, 1917. 312,140 215,620 220,220 3,410 

Demand for millfeed continues good, 
with stocks small. Prices have increased 
$3 ton, with the exception of middlings, 
which are offered the same as last week, 
$64@66 ton, sacks, included, for 30-day 
shipment. Mixed feed is quoted at $56 
@58, and bran at $51@53. 


WHEAT AND RYE ACREAGE 


Farmers in Indiana are hesitating 
about sowing a normal acreage of wheat 
and rye this fall, because they fear a re- 
duction in prices next year, G. I. Chris- 
tie, director of the state food production 
committee and head of agricultural ex- 
tension work at Purdue University, said 
in a telegram sent yesterday to David F. 
Houston, United States Secretary of 
Agriculture at Washington. 

rofessor Christie, who served as As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture under 
Mr. Houston during the world-war, asked 


for a programme that he can recommend > 
to farmers. 


It was out at a meeting of the 
committee in polis this week that 
any limitations on the production of 
foodstuffs would only serve to aggravate 


the cost-of-livi roblem, and, prairsaag | 
to Professor Chis e, the only solution o 


the condition is to increase production in 
every line. 


CROP WEATHER IN STATE 


Nearly normal temperatures prevailed 
oo. this week, while light to good rains 
fell in most localities. Sunshine was 
about the average, or above, for the sea- 
son. 

While corn showed considerable im- 
provement generally as a result of the 
showers, there were localities, especially 
in northeastern counties, where drouth 
conditions continued. Sufficient rain has 
fallen at comparatively few places. 

Where relieved by the rains, corn 
ranges from fair to good, and is report- 
ed excellent in a few localities. The bulk 
of the ms is now advanced so that ma- 
turity will require only three or four 
weeks of average weather. 

Threshing of wheat is practically com- 
pleted, and the larger part of the oats 
crop also, Considerable plowing for fall 
seeding has been done, except where the 
soil has remained very dry. 


ELEVATOR INSURANCE CHANGE 

Otto L. Klauss, Indianapolis, auditor 
of state for Indiana, has notified the 
Indiana inspection bureau, E. M. Sellers, 
manager, a private organization, that the 
state insurance department has ruled 
against the bureau applying terminal 
grain insurance elevator rates to ordinary 
grain elevators. The terminal rates are 
about 40 per cent higher than the or- 
dinary elevator rates. 

The ruling was made by the auditor as 
the result of a test case heard by Miles 
C. Schaeffer, actuary, and Thomas §S. 
McMurray, fire insurance rate expert in 
the state department. The Noblesville 
Milling Co. complained that the bureau 
had applied the high terminal rate to 
one of its elevators. 

It is not known at the state depart- 
ment how many ordinary elevators in the 
state are paying the higher and improper 
rate. 

NOTES 

The Syracuse (Ind.) Elevator Co. has 
decided to dissolve. 

The Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has 
increased its capital stock from $480,000 
to $600,000. 

Bakers at Wabash have raised the 
prices on all pastry products. Cakes 
were advanced from 10 to ldc each; 
cookies went from 10 to 15c dozen, and 
buns and tea rolls were advanced from 
10 to 12c dozen. 


One of two large grain elevators owned 
by the Kirkpatrick (Ind.) Elevator Co. 
has been burned, with a loss estimated at 
$80,000. The structure contained over 
30,000 bus wheat and oats. Most of the 
loss is covered by insurance. 

The Bartholomew County Farmers’ 
Association and the Clay County Farm- 
ers’ Association are arranging for sta- 
tions where seed wheat will receive hot 
water treatment before sowing this fall. 
Experiments in Indiana have shown the 
process successful in preventing rust. 


F Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
Bread Prices to Stay 

Ben S. Weil, general manager Banner- 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati: “My 
opinion regarding flour prices is that we 
can expect a decline. I feel that the 
guaranteed price on wheat will be main- 
tained for the best wheat, and the poor- 
er grades at a less price, but at present 
millers are peying a premium, which I 
do not think will be continued. As I 
understand it, Mr. Barnes has the right 
to make a farmer sell his wheat at the 
guaranteed prices. 

“Naturally, we have a great deal of 
agitation regarding the price of bread, 
and our papers are advocating the 5c 
loaf, notwithstanding Mr. Barnes’s state- 
ment that it would be impossible to pro- 
duce a 5c loaf, even if the price of wheat 
should be cut $1 per bu. It is not the 

estion entirely of the flour, but every- 

ing else that enters into the bread; be- 
sides, the labor and other general ex- 
= would prevent us making a 5c 
loaf.” 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending Aug. 23 was 
estimated at 22,750 bbls, or 85 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,750, or 91 
per cent, last week, 23,750, or 91 per 
cent, last year, and 23,500, or 90 per 
cent, in 1917. 

@.,."@ 

There is an indifferent feeling existing 
among flour buyers of Chicago at this 
time. Several large bakers whose prod- 
ucts are mainly bread and rolls, a few 
jobbers, and those who enter into liberal 
contracts with mills at certain times dur- 
ing the year, feel that now is not an op- 
portune time to own heavy stocks, and 
millers’ agents and brokers are not en- 
couraging large bookings. oe 

This condition seems due to agitation 
regarding the high cost of living, and 
rumors that the housewife is going to be 
able to purchase many commodities, in- 
cluding flour, at very low figures, through 
the parcel post. However, a serious 
problem confronts them in the way of 
arrivals of purchases in good condition 
and just when deliveries will be made. 

Flour sold here at retail is lower in 
price today than it was before this agita- 
tion was begun, but the quality is some- 
thing that apparently does not enter into 
the mind of the buyer. Quite often’ one 
can see placards in the windows an- 
nouncing government flour at 5 lbs for 
38c, but there is not a mark of any kind 
on the sack denoting the quality. 

There are not as many mills in the 
Northwest quoting on new flour as is 
usual at this season of the year. Quota- 
tions ranged $11.40@11.65, and for old 
$12@12.25, jute, Chicago. These figures 
are about the same as were current a 
week ago, and the same is practically 
true of the Southwest. 

Rye millers are in a quandary as to 
what they will be able to do with their 
products on the present crop. The new 
grain is plentiful and quality good, but 
the farther the season advances the less 
opportunity there seems to be for any 
export business, even to countries that 
looked promising a few weeks ago. Nor- 
way and Sweden bade fair to be large 
importers of rye flour about a month 
ago, but the restrictions are such that 
practically nothing is being done, even 
through the Grain Corporation. White 
patent is quoted here at $8.20@8.35, jute, 
Chicago. 

MR. OSGOOD GOES WITH HORMEL COMPANY 


Stanwood Osgood, who has been in Chi- 
cago for several months as a millers’ 
agent, having come here from Minneap- 
olis, where he was connected with one of 
the mills, has accepted a position as sales- 
manager for the Hormel Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn., and will take up his new 
duties at once. Mr. Osgood originally 
engaged as a broker and millers’ agent, 
but of late had been associated with the 
O. G. Blair Trading Co., Chicago. The 
Hormel mill has a daily capacity of about 
1,500 bbls, and also various cereal prod- 
ucts, 


MILLERS GOOD BUYERS OF WHEAT 


Millers have been good buyers of wheat, 
Buffalo leading, and taking the higher 
and some of the lower grades. Supplies 
of spring wheat have increased and, while 
the ty shows deterioration, there be- 
ing a larger percentage of poorer wheat 
in arrivals, the market has held well, and 
after a weak spell early in the week be- 
came firmer and advanced 1@3c on the 
better Minneapolis mills have 
bought wheat here in competition with 





the others, and some scattered throughout 
other sections have been fair buyers. 

About 25 per cent of the receipts of all 
wheat are spring, the balance being about 
25 per cent each of hard winter and soft 
winter. The government has bought 
round lots of winter, ranging from 500,- 
000 to 1,000,000 bus a day, and is ship- 
ping it to Buffalo as fast as possible. 
Winters range %,@11,%¢c over government 
basic price. 

A larger percentage of the receipts 
show smut, necessitating discounting it 3 
@6c bu. Wheat is given preference over 
other grains, and the movement for the 
week shows liberal proportions and com- 
pares well with other years. 

SPECULATORS NOT BUYING 

Demoralization in foreign exchange, 
with sterling down to $4.10, German ex- 
change worth less than 25c on the $1, 
and exchange with other countries almost 
as low, has had a depressing effect on 
grain values, and restricted export busi- 
ness in all commodities. It has driven 
bull speculation out of the markets, and 
corn declined 25c on September and 35c 
on December. About 90 per cent of the 
speculative business is among local pro- 
fessionals, and there is a disposition on 
the part of most speculators and the gen- 
eral public to go slow on the buying side. 

Continued agitation over the high cost 
of living has also had its effect, although 
conditions have become so bad that it is 
difficult to make them any worse. Over- 
selling on the declines resulted in specu- 
lative markets becoming oversold, and 
good rallies followed the breaks. 

Cash corn has held well, with moderate 
offerings from Iowa and Illinois and a 
small increase in receipts. Buyers paid 
§@12c over September for cash corn to 
be shipped to the country in 10 to 30 
days. September corn is 40@4lc over 
December, with May 5@6c under. De- 
cember corn represents a delivery of No. 
4 grade at a penalty of 4@414¢, while 
May is a No. 2 proposition. 

CAR SHORTAGE HINDERS SHIPMENTS 

Future prices of corn and oats are re- 
garded as dependent largely upon the 
action of the farmer in selling. It is 
understood that a little new Texas corn 
has been bought by northern operators, 
and September sold against it in Chicago. 
The country is showing more disposition 
to sell old corn, but a scarcity of cars 
is regarded as against a big movement. 

Railroads have about cleaned up ac- 
cumulations of freight that were made 
during the recent strike of shopmen, but 
all report a scarcity of cars. New gov- 
ernment cars that are being turned over 
to the railroads have in most instances 
to be repaired before they can be used 
for the movement of grain. 


DURBIN CO. TO OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., flour, feed and general broker- 
age, Kansas City, was in Chicago Tues- 
day, and has about completed arrange- 
ments for the opening of an office in Chi- 
cago, with direct representation for the 
handling of flour and grain products. R. 
A. Goerz, president of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was here at 
the same time on his way east. The 
Durbin company will represent the Goerz 
company in Chicago. 

NOTES 

J. J. Kelly, flour broker, was in Kan- 
sas City this week, visiting mill connec- 
tions. 

Paul Lambe, travelling salesman, is 
covering territory in this vicinity for the 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

J. J. Healy, who has been representing 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. in 
northern Illinois and parts of Wisconsin 
for some time, has resigned. 

M. A. Reynolds, secretary of the Mill- 
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ers’ National Insurance Co., Cncnae, has 
been taking a month’s vacation the 
East, motoring. He is expected home 
next week. 

Speculators who sold corn short — 
their holding of oats covered on the 
in corn last Thursday and Friday, as the 
top prices on corn were up 8c, against an 
advance of 2c in oats, 

The Universal Oats Co., Dixon, IIL, has 
recently purchased additional property, 
and will have erected thereon a mill which 
will afford a daily capacity of about 
1,000 bbls of oat products. 

Charles W. Budde, who has been con- 
nected with F. W. Seyfarth & Co., flour, 
cereals, and canned food brokers, Chi- 
cago, is to engage in business on his own 
account, and has been writing to mills for 
connections. 

It is understood that the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co. will open an office 
in Chicago about Sept. 15, in charge of 
B. N. Lathrop; also that Mr. Lathrop 
will engage two or three salesmen to 
co-operate with him. 

It is said that the report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission that has been in- 
vestigating boards of trade and the grain 
business throughout the country will be 
given out in the near future, and will be 
fairly favorable to the exchanges. 

Creditors of the Star Cereal & Millin 
Co., Chicago, continue to be intereste 
in the whereabouts of Herman J. Blum- 
son, its president, who disappeared July 
21, leaving an indebtedness of at least 
$300,000, due mostly to banks in this 
vicinity. 

M. W. Hunt, for 17 years with the 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., 
and who resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of all its mills on July 1, was 
in Chicago, Wednesday, on his way home. 
Mr. Hunt was formerly located in this 
vicinity, but has not decided in what busi- 
ness he will engage. 

H. R. Williams, of the Stratton-Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, is looking after 
its rye flour sales in Chicago and vicinity. 
The company has made no final arrange- 
ment as regards Chicago representation, 
but will probably do so within two or 
three weeks, by which time it will have 
its new wheat mill of about 1,500 bbls 
capacity in operation. 

Board of Trade memberships have 
been unusually active of late. One New 
York house that has opened a branch 
office here bought five memberships to 
enable it to take advantage of clearing- 
house privileges. Recent rulings by the 
directors have necessitated a number of 
houses increasing their holdings of mem- 
berships. Most of the transactions of 
late have been at $9,050. 

Millers in Chicago this week included 
Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis; L. A. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; T. S. 
Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; 
John W. Cain, sales-manager Midland 
Milling Co., Kansas City; S. C. Petersen, 
manager Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City, 


Iowa; W. G. Davisson, manager Ottawa 
(Kansas) ars 2 Co; C. B. Jenkins, 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co, and 


George A. Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 

There have been rumors to the effect 
that the New Century Co., Chicago, since 
it took over the account of the Larabee 
Flour Mills, Kansas City, for this imme- 
diate territory, will discontinue buying 
flour and grain products from other mills. 
It is true that the New Century Co. will 
have full charge of sales of all mill 
brands of the Larabee Co. in and around 
Chicago, and likewise the products of the 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Chi- 
cago, but it will continue as heretofore 
in making contracts with mills that desire 
to offer flour of any grade. 

I. R. McGraw, Philadelphia, who has 
been with the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 
for some time as assistant manager of 
its Millbourne Mills, and who had con- 
siderable to do with its flour-blendin 
plant in Chicago, retently resigned, an 
has organized the Keystone Flour Co., 
Philadelphia. He was in Chicago, 
Wednesday, after calling on mills in the 
Southwest and Northwest, and has taken 
the accounts for Philadelphia and that 
vicinity of the Dodge City (Kansas) 


Flour Mills, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., an 
desirable mills. 


one or two other very 
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WISCONSIN 

Miiwavxee, Wis., Aug. 23.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity. of 18,000 bbls was 
10,000 this week, representing 55 per cent 
of ur ag compared with 9,500, or 53 
per cent, last week. A ted ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
8,500, or 53 per cent. The rye flour pro- 
duction for the week was 3,780 bbls, com- 
pared with 5,800 last week and 3,000 last 
year. 

Millers reported a fair demand for 
flour, with some of the large buyers hold- 
ing off. Wheat is arriving in sufficient 

uantities to enable mills to operate more 
than half-time. Millers were able to ship 
out a moderate amount, but are asking 
customers for loading orders. 

Choice city oman of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $11.60@12, 
and straight at $10.75@10.95, in cotton 
¥,’s, 


Demand for clear was slow, and stocks 
are accumulating. Buyers generally were 
out of the market, having supplies to last 
for two weeks. There was a slow call 
from bakers, who are well supplied. 
Prices were quoted at $8.75@9, in cotton 
1,’s 


There was a light demand for winters. 
Most jobbers are stocked up, and report 
trade with bakers and grocers very slow. 
Offerings from southwestern mills were 
quite liberal. Prices ranged $10.25@ 
10.50, in jute. 

Some mills report an improvement in 
the call for rye flour, while others say 
trade is very dull. Prospects are for 
more business next week. There was 
some demand from the East and South- 
west. A fair business was done with 
bakers in the state, while local trade was 
satisfactory. Offerings of new rye have 
been light, and no heavy movement is 
looked for until September. 

There was no improvement in corn 
meal sales; the continued high price of 
milling corn does not permit of much 
business. There was very little call for 
corn meal, while demand for grits was 
slow. Prices were quoted at $4.90 for 
corn flour, $4.75 for corn meal and $4.75 
for corn grits, in jute. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed prices remain fairly steady, 
with the call for middlings exceptionally 
good. Shippers have considerable com- 
ing from northwestern mills, and are 
anxious to have same shipped, as the call 
at present is argent. Bran was offered 
more freely, but prices were firmer the 
latter days of the week. There was a 
good cali for rye feed, and offerings 
have been light. The scarcity of wheat 
middlings has created a stronger feeling 
for rye feed, and prices are quoted close 
to middlings, which is unusual. 

There was a better inquiry from the 
East, and some fair sales were made. 
Stocks there are very low. Transit feed 
at eastern junction points is absorbed, 
and buyers will be obliged to take feed 
for shipment. 

The state trade was slow. Most of the 
large buyers had feed to sell, having 
made liberal purchases some time ago and 
are willing to resell it at a fair profit. 
Hominy feed was in good request, but 
offerings light. Screenings were slow of 
sale. 

NOTES 

The Kascaska took 30,000 bus of corn 
to Kingston, Ont., this week, loading at 
elevator E. 

Harvey Luschen, flour and feed dealer, 
Marion, contemplates erecting a gristmill, 
two stories, of brick, to cost $10,000. 

The Burkhardt Milling & Electric Co., 
Hudson, will erect a brick and concrete 
building to be used as a heating plant. 

The Oconto (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
pin os the production of flour. It has 
ordered a new feed mill, and will engage 
in this line as soon as the machinery is 
installed. 

The mill and elevator business of John 
F. Dunn, at Black River Falls, has been 
incorporated as the Riverside Mill & 
Elevator Co., with $50,000 capital. John 
F. Dunn is president of the corporation. 

The Wisconsin crop report says that 
corn is maturing rapidly in the south- 
west, and the early fields are being cut; 
the condition of the crop is very good to 
excellent. In some northwestern locali- 
ties too much rain is causing small grains 
to sprout in shock, and has interfered 
with farmwork. H. N. Wirson. 
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ATTACKS ON GRAIN CORPORATION 


In the public press and the Congress of 
the United States it seems that political 
capital and prestige is being sought by 
ill-advised and ignorant attacks on every 
one who has anything to do with the man- 
ufacture, preparation and distribution of 
foods, and that these attacks are more 
often distinguished by gross ignorance 
or misinformation on the subject dis- 
cussed than by any other quality. It is 
a sad commentary on our leadership in 
the press and public life that so little 
concern or disposition should be mani- 
fested to get at the truth and to do jus- 
tice to all interests involved. 

It verily seems as if an obsession had 
possessed the representatives of the peo- 
ple, spreading from them down to the 
body politic itself, to make, at any cost, 
a scapegoat of some one or some thing 
or some industry, for the high cost of 


living, excepting always and inevitably the | 


farmer and producer. And perhaps they 
should be excepted because the stimula- 
tion of production, increased produc- 
tion, indeed over-production, is what is 
needed to correct the high cost of living. 
With surplus production once restored, 
any unwarranted profits of production 
will take care of themselves. 

As an example, the New York Sun in 
its editorial attacks on the administra- 
tion of. the federal Wheat Director and 
the United States Grain Corporation has 
become so confused and hopeless in its 
understanding of the situation that one 
despairs of real enlightenment in that 
quarter. It fails utterly to grasp the 
point of Mr. Barnes’s injunction to eat 
more bread—the cheapest, most nourish- 
ing food available, the one food which 
goes farthest because by itself alone it 
affords a balanced ration capable of sus- 
taining healthy and normal life. 

If the American people could learn, as 
has been learned in Europe, where fifty 
to seventy-five per cent of the food con- 
sumed is bread, to eat more bread, a long 
step would be taken in reducing the cost 
of living. But the pinch of necessity in 
America has never reached that far; the 
majority of Americans still have the 
means for extravagance in eating, as in 
other things. 

Of the same stripe is a recent attack 
on the Grain Corporation by Congress- 
man Robert C. McCulloch, of Canton, 
Ohio, charging that “The Corporation 
ben been profiteerinng at the expense 
both of the producers and the consuming 
public, taking a total profit of twenty- 
three million dollars.” He has demand- 
ed to know why a Wooster, Ohio, grain 
dealer has been called upon to pay $2.56 
a bushel for wheat out of Chicago when 
the guaranteed price was only $2.26 and 
farmers weré actually getting only $2.08. 
Verily, there is much that is unknown to 
the lay mind, and it is almost a hopeless 
task to explain. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output by mills represented at 
Toledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending Aug. 
23 was 44,500, or 93 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 33,400, or 70 per cent, 
last week, 26,300, or 55 per cent, a year 
ago, 40,500, or 84 per cent, two years 
ago, and 37,700, or 78 per cent, three 
years ago. 

While the recent agitation in the press 
and activities of the government anent 
the high cost of living have served to un- 
settle somewhat the buying trades, and 
heavy sales of flour are not at the mo- 





ment common in domestic markets, yet 
the mills have experienced so far no very 
serious inconvenience. 

In instances, with sales made to the 
Grain Corporation, mills are booked ahead 
for 60 days or more, and are in rather a 
comfortable position. In fact, with no 
untoward circumstance developing be- 
tween now and Jan. 1, it rather looks 
as if this period might prove to be one of 
fairly profitable and satisfactory opera- 
tion for soft wheat mills. 

Millers are not disposed to object to 
reasonable measures to stop profiteering 
and illegitimate profits wherever they 
exist. As one miller puts it, “In the first 
place we must consider the present pecu- 
liar state of the public mind, and profit 
becomes secondary to the public interest.” 

Commenting on the situation, another 
soft wheat miller writes: “The scare 
headlines and misleading and _ reckless 
talk of newspaper men and politicians 
may lead to a great deal of mischief and 
expense, for its inevitable result is a 
withdrawal from the market of a great 
mass of buyers, causing much milling ca- 
pacity to lie idle at a considerable loss, 
only to be followed by an unhealthy de- 
mand for flour that can hardly be ap- 
peased and is always accompanied by 
rising cost.” 

“Tf the selfish people who obtain such 
meager results for themselves at such 
great cost to the public would only have 
the courage and patriotism to face the 
actual situation, to let the people know 
that on the present scale of wages the 
food grains and their products are really 
selling under, rather than over, their true 
relative values, that they should pay pres- 
ent prices willingly, seeking to reduce 
their expenses in the thousands of places 
where they can easily do so, they would 
perform a real service. 

“When one looks at the prices being 
paid for tomatoes, potatoes, turnips, 
bananas, peaches, berries, breakfast 
foods, movies, gasoline, and the thousand 
and one other things, the talk about flour 
prices becomes ridiculous, even if it were 
not unjust, as it certainly is. Think of 
a man carrying a basket of tomatoes 
which he has just bought, ‘at a bargain,’ 
at 12c lb, publicly finding fault with the 
price of flour at 7c lb, and a newspaper 
man spreading some of this sensational 
talk. When I suggested that flour at 
$240 bbl would be on practically the same 
basis, food value for food value, as this 
‘bargain, his interest was, somewhat 
aroused; possibly his policy may change, 
but I doubt it.” 

Millers were somewhat surprised at the 
small purchases of the Grain Corpora- 
tion this week, reported as 135,000 bbls 
at $9.45@10.30, jute, Baltimore, and do 
not know how to account for it. They 
are also at a loss to understand how or 
why any mill should sell at the lower 
price reported. One miller points out 
“that millers must now be careful of the 
price they quote the Grain Corporation 
as, if it is low, this flour may be offered 
to their own domestic trade at a low 
figure. In other words, the action of the 
Grain Corporation in reselling in domes- 
tic markets puts them in the same posi- 
tion as any other domestic buyer, and it 
should be quoted accordingly.” 

So far as the movement of wheat is 
concerned, it is not proving burdensome, 
and there are cases of mills securing 
scarcely more than their milling require- 
ments. It is noticed that the quality is 
not up to the earlier movement. Very little 
No. 2 wheat is now being received; it is 
running No. 3 and under. Some reports 
are received to the effect that farmers 
are binning more wheat than usual, and 
in such cases they may be selling their 
poorest wheat first. 

While the wheat is not coming so dry 
as formerly, when there was some testing 
as low as 8 or 9 per cent moisture, there 
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is very little wet wheat coming out now. 
So far as the movement is concerned, 
there is no evidence as of “too much 
wheat.” The car situa has been bad, 
and this may explain why the movement 
has not been heavier. 

While the edge is somewhat dulled on 
the feed market, and the production is 
now heavy, mills report a good demand. 
They now have some to offer, but are 
not yet obliged to press it unduly on the 
market. Prices are holding so far. 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


While some mills in this section began 
grinding Kansas wheat some time ago, 
others have held off on account of the 
premiums in the Southwest, and are only 
now beginning to bring in this wheat and 
grind it. Current quotations of Kan- 
sas 95 per cent patents, f.o.b. Toledo 
rate points, range $10.60@10.75, jute; 
about 10c more for cotton and 40@60c 
more for short patents. New springs 
from the Northwest $11.50@11.80 for 
standard patents, jute, for September- 
October shipment, approximately 80c@ 
$1 above same Kansas grade. 

The trade is somewhat up in the air 
about new springs, and disposed to hold 
off until more is known about the quality 
of the flour. Reports of the crop from 
the Northwest have not been reassuring in 
character. Bakers are likewise holding 
off on the purchase of new springs. 
Many have their requirements taken care 
of into September, but will buy some 
flour after Sept. 1. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 80,160 bbls, 
for the week ending Aug. 23 made 71,- 
430, representing 81 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 59,760, or 65 per cent, by 
nine mills reporting the previous week. 
Many mills are running well up to capac- 
ity, and report business in flour as be- 
ing fair. Feed is still reported active 
and in good demand, 


CROP CONDITIONS 


According to the majority of reports, 
the condition of corn has changed very 
materially for the better in the last two 
weeks, as a result of occasional rains and 
much more favorable weather. There is 
a decidedly more hopeful feeling in this 
section in regard to this crop. 

Threshing returns bear out the earlier 
reports of variability of wheat, both in 
yields and quality. Farmers in many 
places are said to be binning an unusual- 
ly large part of the crop, but this is 
not thought to be because of difficulty ex- 
perienced by shippers in getting cars. 
There is still some wet wheat left, and 
farmers are anxious to get rid of it. 
Scoop shovelers are not so keen since re- 
ceiving their returns on Nos. 3 and 4 
wheat. Farmers are condemning govern- 
ment grading because it works against 
them. Some wheat is still in the shock. 
Barn-threshing wheat is proving up bet- 
ter and drier than field-threshing. 

Some mills report that their receipts 
are not averaging up so high in grade 
as formerly. Whereas they received early 
some No. 1 and considerable No. 2 wheat, 
they are now getting very little No. 2 
and mostly No. 3 and lower. While this 
may appear to be against the theory that 
the farmer would sell his worst wheat 
first, it may also be due to the farmer 
binning his best wheat at this time. 


AN UNFORESEEN RESULT 


As the result of the activity of a Cin- 
cinnati broker to sell flour at cost, with 
no profit whatever to himself, made in a 
proposal to the mayor of Cincinnati, and 
to help reduce the cost of living, a curious 
and quite unexpected result has followed. 
This was to be a spring wheat flour. 

Some of the soft wheat flour millers, 
citizens of the state, among them L. W. 
Dewey, president of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, got busy and satisfied 
the authorities that equally good, if not 
better, bread could be made from soft 
wheat flour manufactured in the state, 
which could be bought just as cheap and 
to better advantage in many ways, be- 
sides affording business to home indus- 
tries. The matter has even gone so far 
as to get the attention of Governor Cox. 


BUY WHEAT BY GRADE 
Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 


State Association, is trying to impress 
upon millers the importance of buying 





wheat only by ‘grade. To re-enforce his 
arguments, he presents the discounts at 
which the Grain tion will accept 
off-grade wheat, as follows: 

No. 2 wheat at 3c under price of No. 
1; No. 3 at not less than 7c under No. 
1; No. 4 at not less than Ile under No. 
1; No. 5 at not less than 17c under No. 
1; for each one pound test better 
than the minimum requirement of the 
grade under No. 2, le premium; wheat 
containing a reasonable amount of gar- 
lic, 3c discount; wheat slightly smutty, 
8c discount; wheat very smutty, on merit 
by sample; mixed wheat, 2c discount; 
soft white wheat, 2c discount. 

So much of the wheat this year is of 
lower grades, or off-grade, that the farm- 
ers are raising a howl and have even got 
congressmen agitated in their behalf. 


FOR HOMEMADE BREAD 


Homemade bread is being advocated in 
many quarters by millers and others to 
meet the high cost of living. W. H. 
Davis, chief of the Ohio state bureau of 
markets, says, “If housewives know how, 
if they have the time and don’t mind the 
labor, they can bake their own bread at 
practically half the price they pay for it 
at the grocery.” He gives a formula with 
cost figures to show that a housewife can 
make 332 loaves of bread out of a barrel 
of flour at about $16, or a little less than 
5e a loaf. The same bread at the grocery 
costs 10¢e or more a loaf, or $33.20 bbl. 


NOTES 


L. C. Chase, manager Mansfield (Ohio) 
Milling Co., called at this office Aug. 20. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, is at Wequetonsing, Mich., 
on a vacation. 

Miss Anna E. Reese, manager milling 
department Taylor & Bournique Co., 
grain, Chicago, was here this week call- 
ing on the milling and grain trade. 

W. S. Neiswonger, who has represented 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will represent the Century Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio, after Sept. 1. 

John A. Sutton, custodian of the coun- 
ty test farm, has begun a campaign to 
have all seed wheat tested before sowing 
this fall, as a protection against smutty 
and diseased wheats. 

Brokers and others are complaining 
that they have not received their licenses 
from Washington, and that it is impos- 
sible to get any answer to letters ad- 
dressed to the license division. 

J. F. Hall, who has been representing 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., out of Boston, returns after Sept. 
1 with the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
a former connection, covering Ohio and 
Michigan for it. 

J. G. Johnson, who for a number of 
years has called on car-lot buyers in 
northwestern Ohio for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., has been made manager of its 
Cleveland branch, with offices in the En- 
gineers’ Building. 

The Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, is 
making extensive plans to introduce and 
advertise its brand, Doughboy, in east- 
ern and southern markets. This brand 
was adopted by it in 1918, and is used 
only on short patent flour. 

The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., the 
new co-operative selling agency of soft 
wheat millers, Columbus, Ohio, is report- 
ed as having made very satisfactory sales, 
both in volume and price, for_its mem- 
ber mills, to the Grain Corporation. 


Mayor Schreiber, of Toledo, has sold 
several cars of flour at cost at the va- 
rious engine-houses in the city. The flour 
is Cutter’s Best, a sharp-ground soft 
wheat flour manufacture y the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, and sold at 
$1.30 for 241/-lb. sacks, 


Cc. B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nieman, 
flour and feed brokers, Cincinnati, was 
in Toledo this week. Mr. Nieman says 
that the selling of flour by the Grain Cor- 
poration has not affected his business 
any, and that he has had a splendid trade 
in Kansas flour. 

The milling property operated for 
many years by Homer Baldwin, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, of late years as The Homer 
Baldwin Co., has been sold as a real 
estate proposition, being well located in 
the business section. The mill will prob- 
ably be operated only for a short time, 
when the property will be converted to 
other uses. 
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RESTORING CONTROL 

The Canadian milling and grain trade 
is passifg through a period of great anx- 
iety in ‘waiting for the announcement of 
the Canadian wheat board as to proced- 
ure to be followed in handling the new 
wheat crop. . While no important inter- 
est may be damaged by the uncertainty 
of the present, members of the trade are 
unable to get on with their arrangements 
for handling new-c business, and 
farmers having wheat to deliver are im- 
patient to know how much money they 
are likely to receive for same. 

On Monday there was an announce- 
ment in Ottawa that the government 
would advance two dollars and fifteen 
cents per bushel for No. 1 northern 
against farmers’ deliveries, and later in 
the week the trade in Winnipeg was in- 
formed that there would be very little 
disturbance of ordinary methods in the 
handling of the crop, but until the board 
is able to make a definite announcement 
of the exact manner in which business is 
to proceed, the anxiety now to be noted 
in the trade will continue. 

Undoubtedly the Canadian government 
was placed in an awkward predicament 
by the events of July in the wheat mar- 
ket. Having washed its hands of con- 
trol, and after informing the country 
that private trading would be quite un- 
restricted as soon as the new crop began 
to move, it must have been exceedingly 
embarrassing to the government to have 
to step in again and re-establish the old 
conditions. This fact is realized and al- 
lowed for in the trade, and there is, 
moveover, a widespread disposition to 
assist as far as possible in carrying out 
a disagreeable task. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Distribution of flour is down to a low 

int. Mills have little to sell, and stocks 
n the hands of the trade are limited. 
Old-crop spring wheat supplies are done 
and, accordingly, there can be no im- 
provement in these conditions until new- 
crop wheat arrives. Questions relating 
to price and distribution of new-crop 
wheat and flour are in the hands of the 
Canddian wheat board, which is now sit- 
ting at Winnipeg, and should be the sub- 
ject of public announcement within a 
few days. In the meantime the only 
price quotable for standard spring wheat 
flour is $10.90 bbl, in bags, net cash, de- 
livered in mixed-car lots, Ontario points. 

Ontario winter wheat flours made from 
new-crop grain are selling in modest 

uantities at $9.20 bbl, in second-hand 

te bags, Toronto freights, or $9.40, 
ontreal. 

No announcement has been made as yet 
concerning the export trade iri new-c 
flour. It is understood that the Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., is still in the market 
for old-crop Manitobas for delivery up 
to the end of August at the old price of 
$10.80 bbl, in bags, basis Montreal. A 


few days should produce information as , 


to how the new-crop exporting business 
is to be handled. Tt seems likely that 
the offices and staff of the former organi- 
zation will be used for this purpose. 
WINTER WHEAT 

Farmers’ deliveries of winter wheat 
are limited. Every one is waiting for the 
announcement of official prices. Noth- 
ing is known as to what will be the figure 
for initial payment to Ontario farmers 
on “this account. Presumably, the pro- 


cedure will be the same in Ontario as in 
the western provinces. Meanwhile, coun- 


.1L30 in second-hand 


try millers are paying around $2.10 bu 
for red or white soft winter wheat, in 
wagonloads at their doors. 


MILLFEED 


There is a very general scarcity of 
millfeed in Ontario, and almost any price 
could be obtained for car lots. For lim- 
ited quantities in mixed cars with flour, 
sellers are quoting bran at $42 ton, in 
bags, and shorts at $44. At least $10 ton 
over these figures has been made for car 
lots. 

CEREALS 

Rolled oats are firmer, and the reduc- 
tion of a week ago has been wiped out 
by subsequent scene which restored 
the quotation to $5.15@5.25 per of 


~ 90 lbs, delivered Ontario points. Oatméal, 


in 98-Ilb bags, is worth 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Oat hulls are selling at $30 
ton in car lots at mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 
The movement of these grains is limit- 
ed. Oats are firmer at 90@92c bu, in 
car lots, country points; barley malting, 
$1.35@1.39; other grains, nominal. 
WEATHER AND CROPS 
Ontario is having plenty of rain. 
Where moisture was needed two weeks 
ago, it is now plentiful. Harvesting is 
well advanced, and threshing is in prog- 
ress. Winter wheat is the best of the 
grain crops. Oats and barley suffered 
from drouth and other adverse condi- 
tions during the final weeks of growing 
period. 
DOMINION MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Dominion 
Millers’ Association will be held in To- 
ronto on the afternoon of Tuesday, Aug. 
26. An important feature will be a state- 
ment from C. B. Watts, secretary, who 
is also a member of the newly-created 
Canadian wheat board, as to the compo- 
sition, powers and purposes of that body. 


NOTES 


The St. Mary’s (Ont.) Milling Co., 
Ltd., is making an addition to the size of 
its plant. The new capacity will be 700 
bbls per day, and will be ready for use 
by December. 


The amount of wheat in the govern- 
ment elevator at Port Colborne when the 
explosion of Aug. 9 occurred was about 
143 bus. Besides wheat, the elevator 
contained 24,672 bus of barley. 


S. N. Jones, manager at Toronto of 
the N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., made a 
trip through western Ontario last week 
for the purpose of meeting various mill- 
ers with whom his company does business. 


Wrecking vessels are at work at Port 
Colborne raising the barge Quebec, which 
was sunk by the recent explosion of dust 
in the government elevator there. The 
Quebec has considerable quantities of 
grain in her hold. 


W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
went to Montreal Monday night to meet 
his father, who was to arrive from Glas- 
gow on the Cassandra, on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Mr. Omand, Sr., is a retired minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian church in Scot- 
land. His journey to Canada is in the 
nature of a visit. 





MONTREAL 
Monrreat, Que., Aug. 23.—There were 
no new developments fn the market for 
flour this week. Sales of dard spring 
wheat flour are being at $11 bbi, in 
bags, ex-track. 
tre is a quiet business see in 
winter wheat flour, with supplies scarce. 
Sales were made today at $1140@11.50 
bbl in new cotton and at $11.20@ 
ute bags, ex-store. 
There is a firm tone in white corn flour. 


Sales were made today at $10.70@11.10, 
in jute, delivered. 

he market for rye flour is not active, 
a few sales stag _ through at $8.50 
@9 bbl, in bags, delivered. 

The millfeed situation is still acute, 
supplies —t practically given out. 
Quotations on bran, in bags, car lots or 
mixed cars, continue at $48 ton, and on 
shorts at $50. 

Sales of rolled oats were made today 
at $4.90@5, in 90-lb jute bags, and at 
$5@5.25 in cotton. 


WILL INCREASE CAPITAL STOCK 

Announcement was made in Montreal 
on Wedriésday that, following the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., a special 
meeting will be held to consider a by- 
law to increase the capital stock. No 
further details were forthcoming, but it 
was accepted in market circles that some 
substantial privilege would be accorded 
the stockholders when the new issue is 
offered. Some inkling of the announce- 
ment was evidently responsible for the 
sharp rise in the price of the shares on 
Tuesday’s market, when the sale price 
reached $200 per share. The present 
authorized capital stock of the company 
is $4,000,000, of which $1,500,000 is pre- 
ferred and $2,500,000 common. All the 
preferred has been issued and $2,100,000 
of the common is outstanding, leaving a 
balance unissued of $400,000. 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., will be held in 
Montreal at 3:30 on Oct. 1. 

James A. Robb, M.P., a member of the 
milling firm of McDonald & Robb, Val- 
leyfield, Que., was married in Vancouver, 
B. C., Aug. 16, to Mary E. Wattie. Mr. 
Robb is chief whip of the Liberal party 
in the Canadian House of Commons, and 
is widely known among Canadian millers. 

The partial destruction of the govern- 
ment elevator at Port Colborne, Ont., has 
necessitated considerable emergency ad- 
ditions to the Grand Trunk Railway 
yardage at Montreal to meet the increased 
rail traffic that is bound to result from 
this interruption to all-water traffic. A 
conference between the harbor commis- 
sioners and representatives of the city 
administration commission led to the 
granting of sufficient space on the water- 
front to provide the necessary new sid- 
ings. Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnireec, Man., Aug. 23.—Millers are 
still waiting for the Canada wheat board 
to come to a decision in regard to prices 
for flour and feed. The announcement 
regarding same was expected this week, 
but has n delayed. The same prices 
still prevail, but as soon as miils begin 
to grind new wheat there will be a 
change. Demand is heavy, and mills are 
behind in their orders because of lack of 
wheat. Mill prices for standard spring 
wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
MEMMIGORE® occ ccccveccccccssposeccencs 10.40 
Saskatchewan ....cccsscccsessscssece 10.30 
BIDOPED. 2 6.0bs ccc cdandesdervcisonrceceee 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
PHIRCO- REPOS occ i ccctoveccccciocevces 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbI over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 20¢c bbi 
over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49's or 24's, 40c bbi extra. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Demand for cash oats and barley is 
good, and offerings light. Prices remain 
at much the same figures as last week. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 905,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 


barley, $1.8714; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.51,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 
MILLFEED 
There is no change in the feed market. 
Domestic business is good. Bran is quot- 
ed at $40 ton, and shorts at $44, in mixed 
or straight car lots, delivered Manitoba 
points. 
OATMEAL 
No change is reported in the market 
for rolled oats and oatmeal. Standard 
brands of rolled oats are quoted at $4.25 
= 80-lb bag, delivered to the trade in 
anitoba, $4.35 in Saskatchewan and 
$4.50 in Alberta; oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 
The West has had a week of very fa- 
vorable weather for harvesting. It has 
been warm, with very few local showers. 
Threshing is in full swing in a great 
many districts. The wheat yield in Man- 
itoba is varied, ranging from about 12 
bus per acre in the Brandon district to 
between 20 and 30 in the Dauphin dis- 
trict. Most of the wheat is grading high. 
Manitoba has a fair crop of coarse grains 
and plenty of feed. The wheat crop at 
some points in Saskatchewan is proving 
better than was expected. The yield at 
Swift Current is estimated at from 7 to 
10 bus, where three weeks ago it was esti- 
mated at 3 to 6. The oat crop in that 
province is generally light. In central 
and north Alberta the late oat crop will 
be quite heavy, and the feed situation is 
still improving. 
DR. MAGILI REPORTS 


Dr. Robert Magill, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, is back from 
a prolonged trip to Great Britain, taken 
at the instance of the exchange for the 
purpose of discussing with British and 
other authorities the reopening of the 
Winnipeg wheat market for handling the 
crop of 1919. At a meeting of the ex- 
change on Wednesday, Dr. Magill pre- 
sented his report, which showed that ef- 
forts made to have the wheat market re- 
leased from control were successful so 
far as British authorities were con- 
cerned. 

Dr. Magill’s report indicates that when 
he left Canada the Canadian government 
was understood to be favorable to the re- 
opening of the wheat market and, ac- 
cordingly, some surprise is expressed 
that, after all arrangements for this 
event had been consummated, the Cana- 
dian government suddenly changed its 
mind and, after closing the Winnipeg 
option market, appointed a board to con- 
trol the wheat crop for another year. 


NOTES 


Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, Ont., was in Winnipeg 
this week. 

Dr. Robert Magill, secretary Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, was at his office this 
week after an absence of several months 
in Europe. 

The last of the harvest excursions from 
the East arrived yesterday. Farmers in 
Manitoba are now assured of enough 
help to finish the season’s work. 

A. E. Whitmore, Regina, whose crop 
forecasts are usually remarkably accu- 
rate, estimates the average wheat yield 

r acre for the three western provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, to 
be 15, 10 and 6 bus, respectively. 

The Hon. Arthur Meighen and the 
Hon. J. A. Calder, who are in the West, 
are giving their attention to the matter 
of relief for farmers in the western dis- 
tricts who are suffering because of the 
successive crop failures they have had. 

The Free Press this week issued a 
warning concerning the grasshopper 
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likely to be 

A number of private authorities have 
given out within week estimates as to 
the amount of wheat produced in west- 
ern Canada this year. These seem to 
agree that the crop will turn out about 
150,000,000 bus. One states that the pro- 
duction in Saskatchewan will show the 
lowest yield per acre in the history of 
the province. 

The cost-of-living commissioner for 
Canada has issued his report on the pro- 
duction of bread for the month of June, 
This shows an increase of .37c per lb over 
the month of May, and indicates that 
the cost of living in Canada is still on 
the up-grade. he increase noted is 
chiefly in cost of baking, delivery and 
management. Flour and ingredients are 
stationary. 

: M. Liston. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvutcta, Mryn., Aug. 25.—Mills are 
finding a growing interest in new-crop 
flour. Inquiries are coming in more 
freely and, while sales are small, the busi- 
ness booked indicates that buyers are 
disposed to contract beyond immediate 
needs, some taking flour for late Sep- 
tember delivery, although hand-to-mouth 
buying continues with many. ‘ 

There was a steady demand for durum 
flour last week. Conservative buying is 
characteristic of the trade, but some are 
disposed to buy as far ahead as the mill 
can sell to them. 

Rye flour continues without friends. 
Aside from local users, there was no de- 
mand. It will take the movement of the 
new crop to stir up interest. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
10,490 bbls flour, or 28 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 21,975, or 59 per cent, the 
previous week, and 4,725, or 13 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Millfeed is virtually unchanged. De- 
mand is sufficient to care for any avail- 
able for sale. Business is confined to 
mixed cars with flour. 


NOTES 

The movement of flour from the in- 
terior for carriage down the lakes has 
fallen to very small lots. 

Business in cash grain was of fair vol- 
ume. Most cars received were rye. Of- 
ferings of both wheat and coarse grain 
were cleaned up daily. 

Reports from the country are that 
there is much light-weight grain, and 
difficult marketing conditions are looked 
for to prevail during the fall. 

Shipping of grain east by boat has 
practically come to a standstill. A mod- 
erate cargo of rye and barley was the 
only one sent forward last week. 

P. H. Ginder, Duluth, vice-president 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
has gone to New York to attend a con- 
ference of officials to consider prices of 
off-grade wheat. 

Shippers report difficulty in getting 
cars to make delivery of grain under 
contract to move. Orders on the rail- 
roads for equipment meet with appar- 
ently no response. 

A fair-sized lot of screenings came in 
from Fort William by boat last week, 
and went into store in a Duluth elevator. 
There is a good demand, buyers wanting 
supplies for immediate needs. 

With wheat receipts very light, mills 
are keen after track supplies, and are 
still paying liberal premiums for the bet- 
ter grades, especially of spring. In 
durum, with only one buyer, the limits 
are much closer to the government basis. 

The prices of cash oats and rye did 
not change materially last week, but rye 
futures were casier, selling down 114,@2c. 
Barley was heavy most of the week, clos- 
ing today 6@8c lower than a week ago. 
Even with light receipts, the trade is not 
buying much. 

The bottom fell out of the flaxseed 
market today, prices breaking 15@45c. 
September declined 45c, and closed 5c up 
from the bottom. No, 1 in store held 
at 10c over September, but the track 
udtation fell off 3c and is now 7c over. 
tocks here are down to 50.000 bus. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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The flour ‘market this week was rather 
quiet, and domestic orders light, with a 
generally easier tone. Business consist- 
ed mainly of small lots of soft wheat 
flour. Prices quoted on same showed a 
downward tendency, while hard wheat 
flours were held somewhat firmer and 
generally above buyers’ views; conse- 
quently, little business was effected. 

al and near-by mills again shared 
in the business done with the Grain Cor- 
poration, and the maximum price paid 
for soft wheat 100 per cent flour on this 
week’s. purchase was $10.30, jute, Balti- 
more, compared with $10.40 last week. 

Nominal quotations in jute sacks at 
the close: hard wheat, 95 per cent $10.10 
@10.45, 100 per cent $9.75@10, clear 
$7.25@8.25, low-grade $6.50@7; soft 
wheat patent $9.90@10.25, 100 per cent 
$9.40@9.60, clear $7@8, low-grade $6.50 
@6.75; spring wheat patent, old $12@ 
12.50, 100 per cent $11@11.60, first clear 
$8.75@9.50, second clear $6.50@7. 

Some southern Illinois mills were tem- 
porarily shut down this week, while al- 
most all reported a material reduction in 
Pe Say due partly to inability to get 
coal. All are complaining bitterly of the 
car shortage, and those requiring 12 cars 
per week find it difficult to secure three 
or four. Most mills are far behind in 
shipments, while warehouses and storage 
facilities are packed to capacity, and, as 
they are unable to ship, they are only 
grinding half-time or less. 

Country mills reported demand from 
southern markets, especially for — 
shipment, very good, but few sales, ex- 
cept for deferred shipment, were made. 

Locally very little business was done. 
Practically all bakers are well supplied 
for the present, having made fair pur- 
chases recently, while many large ones 
have their requirements booked for 30 
or €0 days. Therefore, little interest was 
displayed, even though soft wheat mill- 
ers discounted prices somewhat to ef- 
fect sales. 

The millfeed market was firmer and 
more interest was shown, especially for 
spot or quick delivery. A fair volume 
of business was done, consisting of all 
kinds of feedstuffs. Bran was quoted at 
$42@44 ton, hard mixed feed $48, soft 
$50, gray shorts $58, and middlings $59 
@62. White hominy feed was offered at 
$74; oat feed was nominally quoted at 
$27; No. 1 alfalfa meal, $89@40; No. 2, 
$35@36. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the 
week ending Aug. 23, with comparisons, 
was as follows: 


Flour - Pct. of 
output § activity 
Thies week .......sceeeeeee 43,700 87 
Last week .....ccseeeeeeees 42,600 84 
WOOP GHO. ccc coccccvtcovcss 38,800 « 77 
Two years AGO ....-.-seees 43,400 86 


The output of outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the prod- 
uct of which is sold from St. Louis, was 
as follows: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
PRIS WOOK 60s cc ccscvscioss 55,400 72 
TMSt WEEK 6... ccc ccccccees 55.000 71 
VORP OBO 6 vs ccdcccciccsene 56,300 73 
Two years AGO ©...-..ssees 58,600 74 


NOTES 

Julius Albrecht, of the Ehberle-Al- 
brecht Flour Co., has returned from a 
vacation trip, accompanied by his- family. 

E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., is back with his family 
from a fishing trip in Wisconsin, and a 
visit to Minnea 6 








Lynn H. Johnson, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was here this- week, visiting 
bakers and jobbers, on his way to New 
Orleans, where he will call on the trade 
in the interest of his company. 

In order to increase the value of mem- 
berships in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, the directors will, in the near 
future, put a proposition before the 
members that it is believed will make 
memberships worth about $2,000 in a 
tad or two. The value now is only about 

750. 


George W. Tiedemann, manager and 
treasurer of the Chas. Tiedemann Mill- 
ing Co., O’Fallon, Ill, accompanied by 
David H. Wiegmann, sales-manager, 
spent the week-end at Memphis, Tenn. 
Mr. Wiegmann will visit New Orleans 
and southern Mississippi jobbing connec- 
tions before returning. 

Due to the pressure of other business 
activities, E. C. Andrews, of the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., has resigned as member 
of the executive board of the Millers’ 
Export Association, representing Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois, and A. V. 
Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., has 
been appointed his successor. 


James T. Bradshaw, grain warehouse 
commissioner of Missouri, posted the fol- 
lowing this week: “Notice is hereby given 
to all concerned that on and after Sept. 
1, 1919, the charge for all inspection ‘in or 
out’ and for reinspection at St. Louis by 
the Missouri State Grain Inspection De- 
partment will be $1 per car. This slight 
increase in the inspection fee of the Mis- 
souri department at St. Louis is made 
to have a uniform charge for the same 
service with the Illinois State Grain In- 
— Department at East St. Louis, 





Maryland Association Very Active 


A meeting of the Maryland Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry was held at 
the Rennert Hotel, Baltimore, Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 5, with President George 
E..Muhly, of Baltimore, presiding, and 
attended by 25 members, all from Balti- 
more. 

The executive committee reported that 
it had gone over the new constitution, 
and approved it. A. Grill, attorney for 
the organization, read the constitution 
and said it was almost exactly as present- 
ed by the American Association of the 
Baking Industry. After discussion, it 
was adopted. 

J. M. Street and Frank Smith, of 
Cumberland, were admitted to member- 
ship, and the president appointed Charles 
Schmid, William Koester, 
Meade, F. R. Young and Charles Bach- 
man, all of “Baltimore, as a legislative 
committee. 

Albert Schulteis, of Washington, D. 
C., president of the Employing Bakers’ 
Association, urged Maryland | Besa to 
build up a strong organization and to 
get in close co-operation with one an- 
other. He said the only way to win the 
housewife’s trade was by producing qual- 
ity goods; give her better goods than she 
can make herself, and she will soon be 
doing away with home baking. 

Mr. Schulteis also explained the co- 
operation that exists in the pie-baking 
industry, and urged bread kers to 
build up a closer co-operative organiza- 
tion. 

J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, told 
the members of the benefits to be de- 
rived from belonging to a bakers’ or- 
ganization, urged them to be prompt in 
attending meetings, and added that all 
the work could not be done by the of- 
ficers, and that without the support of 
the members the organization would col- 


lapse. 
President Muhly announced that at the 
next meeting, Tuesday evening, Sept. 2, 


Charles - 






Woolridge to make the necessary ar- 
rangements to have Rudolph Fries, of 
New York City, attend the September 
meeting, and deliver an address such as 
he has been making at the various bak- 
ers’ meetings throughout the East. It 
was also suggested that Mr. Woolridge 
come over to Baltimore and stir up in- 
terest in the trade. 

Officers in addition to those already 
mentioned are Charles Rhinehart, vice- 
president; A. H. Schlag, treasurer. Ex- 
ecutive committee: F. A. Mueller, Henry 
Thomas, Morris Bernard, A. Schlag, A. 
Willis and Charles Meade, all of Balti- 
more. 





Bread Sales Normal 


George M. Haffner, president and 
manager Haffner’s Star Bakery, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind: “Competition in the 
baking business is very keen here, among 
both wholesale and retail bakeries. So 
far we have been holding our own against 
all comers. This week, however, several 
wholesale bakeries have signed up the 
union scale and agreement. 

“We regard present flour prices fair, 
and do not anticipate any decline. Bread 
consumption is normal, with an increase 
in sweet rolls, pastry and cakes. Local 
municipal authorities will not interfere 
with flour or bread sales, as the prices 
= these commodities have been reason- 
able.” 





The Union Steel Products Co., Ltd. 

The Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., 
of Albion, Mich., which manufactures a 
large line of bakery equipment, is add- 
ing to its factory a two-story building, 
80x100 ft, and a new warehouse, 60x200, 
which will greatly increase its output. 
It is also completing an office building, 
modern in every respect. 

During the year 1918 it added to its 
plant 26,000 square feet of working space. 





Campbell System, Inc. 

Charles A. Glabau, formerly superin- 
tendent for Murphy Bros., New Britain, 
Conn., is now connected with the Camp- 
bell System, Inc., Kansas City, in an 
educational capacity. Mr. Glabau will 
hold meetings with the superintendents 
of the plants belonging to the Campbell 
System, and will be one of the experts 
who will bring scientific baking in the 
different plants to a high state of per- 
fection. 





Detroit Purchasing Association 

The Detroit (Mich.) Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association has been organ- 
ized, and papers of incorporation filed. 
It will be made up from the members of 
the Detroit Merchant Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and will start off with about 150 
retail bakers. The object is to buy ma- 
terials on the co-operative plan and in 
larger quantities. At the start flour, 
sugar, lard and other heavy supplies will 
be bought in car lots. Headquarters for 
the buying association will be in the 
Broadway Market Building, with E. 
Roseinger as manager. 





Resent Being Called Profiteers 

An emphatic protest against being 
classed as profiteers was voiced by the’ 
members of the Kings and Queens Coun- 
ty Bakers’ Board of Trade at its month- 
ly meeting, which was attended by a 

ly number and presided over by 
resident Jacob. Roeser. 

It was pointed out that, while the cost 
of labor had increased 125 per cent and 
the price of raw materials used by the 
bakers from 150 to 300, the baker was 
far from receiving a proportionate in- 
crease, even with the price of bread 100 
per cent higher than before the war. 

It was reported that steps taken to 
provide members with protection in case 
of fire and plate-glass losses were pro- 
gressing. Counselor Buxbaum reported 
that all members have signed the wheat 
license application and agreement issued 
by the Grain Corporation, and were now 
expecting favorable results from federal 
supervision of the supply of flour. 
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Mill agents, jobbers and brokers are 
unanimous in complaining of the dull- 
ness of the market. Government offers 
of $10 bbl in 140-lb jutes for soft wheat 
straights and resales of army issue flour 
have had a disturbing influence on the 
market, and buyers are looking for low- 
er prices. 

There is, however, nothing in the situa- 
tion to warrant this belief for either soft 
or hard wheat flours. With Pacific Coast 
wheats selling at premiums of 3@I12c 
bu, according to varieties, and more and 
more pessimistic reports coming in as to 
the Montana crop, there is nothing to 
base a hope on for lower flour prices on 
this coast. 

Soft wheat blue-stem standard patent 
is quoted at $10.80 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons, and straights $10.40. 

With the exception of an occasional mill, 
Montana and Dakota mills are not yet 
quoting new-crop flour. The few mills. 
quoting ask $11.75@11.80 bbl for Mon- 
tana standard patent, while one Dakota 
mill has quoted as low as $11.65, basis 
cotton halves. Washington-made hard 
wheat flour is quoted at $11.65 for stand- 
ard patents, basis 98’s. Kansas mills’ 
uotations cover a wide range, $11.25@ 
11.75 bbl for standard bakers patent, but 
are selling little. 


The coast demand for millfeed is dull, 
but sufficient to absorb the limited of- 
ferings at $40 ton. Montana buyers are 
after all varieties of feed, and have paid 
$26 ton for oats offal. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The weekly output of Seattle mills in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. 





Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 52,800 20,410 
Last week ......-- 52,800 9,990 19 
Year ago ......++. 46,800 30,294 66 
Two years ago .... 28,800 11,674 40 
Three years ago ... 40,800 21,757 53 
40,800 9,322 23 


Four years ago .... 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 19,940 34 
Last week ........ 57,000 § ccs. ae 
Year 860 ...-..++. 57,000 9,672 16 
Two years ago .... 57,000 13,667 23 
Three years ago ... 57,000 37,540 67 
Four years ago .... 51,000 19,968 39 


REFUSE TO UNIONIZE MILIS 


Millowners and mill employees alike 
have refused to accede to the preposter- 
ous demands of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association that the flour, 
feed and cereal mills of Seattle and Ta- 
coma si an agreement which would 
senate. give entire jurisdiction over 
those industries to the longshoremen. The 
demands of the longshoremen, among 
other things, include that mill employees 
under the direction of the longshoremen’s 
union become members of the Cereal 
Flour Mill Workers, Grain Handlers and 
Salmon Re-conditioners Industrial Coun- 
cil. 


demand, further, that “the unions 
have jurisdiction over the various 
branches of work in the industry, and 
shall furnish all help to the employers 
from their respective business offices,” al- 
so that “present employees that may not 
now be members of the various unions 
must present themselves for membership 
to the union having jurisdiction over their 
r class of work within 15 days 

after the signing of this agreement.” 
The mill employees of Seattle and Ta- 


coma are opposed to being placed under 
the jurisdiction of any union, and have 
voted that they would not under any cir- 
cumstances permit themselves to be 
forced into the union. 

The skilled mill operators of Seattle 
and Tacoma belong to the Association of 
Professional Millers, an organization 





Erlich, for many years manager Ameri- 
can Falls (Idaho) Milling Co., Ltd., and 
J. S. Lam a prominent grain man, 
are at the of roject. The mill 
will be electrically driven, and will be 
covrped with a wheat and flour testing 
laboratory. The mill and elevator build- 
ings will be of re-enforced concrete. 


NEZPERCE, IDAHO, MILL INCREASE 


Mark P. Miller, president Mark P. 
Miller Milling Co., of Moscow, Idaho, has 
been elected president of the Nezperce 
Roller Mills, of Lewiston, Idaho, a con- 
trolling interest in which was recently 
acquired by Mr. Miller, James G. Wright, 
of Nezperce, Idaho, and J. L. Rogers, 
of Lewiston, Idaho.- Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Rogers have become respectively vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Rogers has for years represented 
the grain interests of Kerr, Gifford & 
Co., Inc., of Portland, at Lewiston, and 
Mr. Wright has been a leading grain 


J. L. Eichelberger, Recently Appointed Manager of Sperry Mills at 
Stockton, Cal., to Succeed the Late Edward J. Luke 


which is in no sense a union, but an as- 


“sociation formed primarily for the pur- 


pose of making its members more ef- 
ficient and skillful in their work. The 
best of feeling has always existed be- 
tween the employers and members of this 
association, which resents the suggestion 
that it join the longshoremen and thus 
automatically abandon its own organiza- 
tion. 

This association has gone so far as to 
serve notice that, should the agreement 
be signed by the millowners with the 
longshoremen, such action would result 
in a walk-out on the part of the skilled 
mill operators. 

There is no present dissatisfaction on 
the part of mill employees concerning the 
wage scale, which is probably as high as 
anywhere in the United States. For 
eight hours’ work Seattle and Tacoma 
mills pay grinders $6.40, bolters $5.90, 
machine tenders $5.25, oilers $5, packers 
$5.25, millwrights $1, an hour. 

NEW MILL FOR POCATELLO, IDAHO 

The Pocatello (Idaho) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. broke ground Aug. 4 for a 
100,000-bu elevator and a mill with an 
initial capacity of 400 bbls, and space 
for an additional unit of 400 bbls. i. C. 


dealer at Nezperce. The mill has a ca- 
pacity of 150 bbls, which Mr. Miller states 
will be increased to 500 bbls as condi- 
tions warrant. 


MISBRANDING MACARONI 


The recent announcement of the fed- 
eral pure food department that it pro- 
poses to enforce the ruling made by it in 
1917, that in branding macaroni, spaghet- 
ti and vermicelli, the word “flour” must 
be inserted before the names of the arti- 
cles when not made from semolina, is 
resented by Pacific Coast macaroni man- 
ufacturers, who use wheat flour, and not 
semolina, in making these products. 

The industry is an important one on 
the Pacific Coast, consisting of 56 manu-. 
facturers. Their product is a high-grade 
one, of fine ra yr ay and high nitro- 
gen content, and they see no reason why 
their industry should be penalized be- 
cause they use wheat flour rather than 
semolina, since this works no deception 
on the public, which knows nothing about 
semolina, but might be prejudiced by 
having familiar brands changed by the 
addition of the word “flour,” although 
the article was of equal merit. 

Pacific Coast manufacturers of alimen- 
tary pastes maintain that the advantage 
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of semolina over flour is if 
any, and that the princi fference in 
macaroni products lies the manufac- 
ture. 

NOTES 

Seattle bakers are selling the 16-02 
loaf at 10c wholesale, against 8c charged 
by Portland bakers. 

Favorable harvest weather continued 
through the week, and rapid headway was 
made with threshing. 

W. B. Henderson, in charge of the 
Seattle office of. the Federal Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce since 
1914, has resigned, to take charge of the 
service office of Pacific Ports. 

J. S. Ford, Seattle manager Norton, 
Lilly & Co., of New York, agents Societé- 
Generale de Transports Maritime a 
Vapeur, states that the latter company 
will establish a direct monthly steamship 
service between Seattle and Mediterra- 
nean ports, to begin with the sailing of 
the Mont Cenis, Oct. 15. 

The Sperry Flour Co. has awarded the 
contract for the equipment of the first 


1,000-bbl unit of its 2,000-bbl mill to be” 


erected at Ogden, Utah, to the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis. The 
same company recently secured the con- 
tract for an additional 900-bbl unit for 
the Sperry Flour Co.’s Spokane mill. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orrcon, Aug. 23.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
31,422, or 73 per cent, this week, com- 
pared with 32,400, or 76 per cent, last 
week, 35,845, or 88 per cent, a year ago, 
and 13,680, or 41 per cent, two years ago. 

There is but little doing yet in new- 
crop flour, which holds at $10.75 for pat- 
ents. The millfeed market is also quiet, 
sg mills quoting mill-run at $40 in car 
ots. 

The coarse grain market was not very 
active during the week. Last bids at the 
exchange were: sacked oats $55.50@57 
ton; eastern bulk clipped, $54@55.25; 
bulk corn, $74@77; blue barley, $65@ 
67; feed barley, $64@66.50; eastern bulk 
barley, $62@62.50. 

NOTES 

The Highland Milling Co., of Hood 
River, Oregon, is installing rollers for 
the production of 50 bbls of flour daily. 

Some little wheat remains to be har- 
vested in this state, but in most sections 
threshing is well advanced. In some sec- 
tions sufficient equipment is lacking, and 
this retards the work. Threshing returns 
ome in report better yields than ex- 
pected. 

M. H. Houser, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, has sent out a 
call for flour bids for September ship- 
ment, to reach his office by Aug. 28. The 
Corporation will consider offers on blends 
of hard and soft wheat containing 50 
per cent of hard wheat. The orders are 
contingent on the supply of tonnage. 


The Merchants’ Exchange Association 
has adopted a rule discontinuing tradin 
in No. 3 white bulk eastern oats an 
substituting No. 3 36-lb clipped oats in- 
stead. The differential over bulk feed 
grains when delivered in sacks was fixed 
at $2.50 ton. A barley discount of 50c 
ton per pound under the standard test 
weight of 40 lbs was established. 


There was some excitement in the trade 
early in the week when a local paper 
printed a statement that three of the 
leading mills had been closed down by 
the health bureau because of the presence 
of weevil. The report was denied next 
day by the health officer. The Mediterra- 
nean moth was found, but the millers did 
all in their power to keep their places 
clean. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Airplanes Versus Ducks 

San Francisco, Car., Aug. 23.—Ex- 
perimental flights within the past few 
days have demonstrated the aéroplane’s 
value in driving away the troublesome 
ducks that infest the ricefields in north- 
ern California, 

An aéroplane with a trail of fire at 
night, buzzing around a bit, frightens the 
ducks so badly that they abandon the 
fields for some time. Five flights every 
24 hours are planned by the Colusa Coun- 
ty Rice Growers’ Association. 

C. Mason. 
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New Yorx, N. Y., Aug. 23.—Impor- 
tant developments may be expected be- 
fore long in the movement-to finance for- 
eign purchasers of American merchan- 
dise. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is said to have extended 18 months’ 
credit to certain foreign customers. In 
this way it has made it possible for for- 
eign consumers of steel to obtain their 
supplies in the United States at a time 
when it wouid be virtually impossible for 
those indebted to us to make payment 
in the usual way through the purchase of 
New York exchange. 


SPECULATIVE TENDENCIES 


There is not the same enthusiasm in 
the securities market as a few weeks ago. 
Shrewd investment interests are cautious. 
They are not willing to take too much 
for granted in a situation where the labor 
interests are seeking to commit the coun- 
try to socialistic experiments. A great 
deal has happened within the last few 
weeks to indicate that the next presiden- 
tial election would consist largely of a 
tussle between labor and capital. Should 
the contest be fought along these lines, it 
might be highly disturbing. 


A WORLD-MARKET 


New York is becoming actually a 
world-market. Its bankers are viewing 
affairs with reference to their relation to 
world-wide changes. The great banking- 
houses are being flooded with applications 
from foreign governments and corpora- 
tions to make huge loans, with the under- 
standing that the proceeds would be ex- 
pended in the United States. The bank- 
ers are taking care, however, not to con- 
gest the bond market, nor to injure it 
through larger flotations than can be 
conveniently handled. 

It is recognized that home needs must 
be attended to first. Investment inter- 
ests may come into the field later on, and 
it is not unlikely that additional foreign 
government offerings will be made from 
time to time. But the American investor 
has not been educated as yet to put his 
money into foreign securities. He pre- 
fers home securities having a quick mar- 
ket. 

RECORD BUILDING OPERATIONS 

The whole country is engaging in a 
great house-building campaign. Thou- 
sands of dwellings are being erected in 
sections where great industries are lo- 
cated. The shortage of housing accom- 
modations in some important cities is be- 
coming acute. Although wages are high 
and materials very costly, the pressure 
upon the country’s industrial mechanism 
is so great as to make it necessary for 
large employers of labor to take ener- 
getic means to provide their operatives 
with the housing facilities that they re- 
quire. The average building outlay since 
the opening of the year has been at the 
rate of $100,000,000 a month. This is a 
showing without parallel in the previous 
history of this country. 


HEAVY BREAK IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Further declines in the price of New 
York exchange on London and other for- 
eign capitals have brought about awk- 
ward complications in the foreign trade 
situation. The American exporter is like- 
ly to have a hard time of it unless some- 
thing is done to create large credit bal- 
ances in the United States for the ac- 
count of foreign buyers who wish to do 
business with this country. 

If our European customers are forced 
to pay an excessive premium for New 
York exchange with which to settle for 
merchandise purchased here, the result 
will be that an immensely profitable for- 
eign trade will be ruined. The British 
authorities think that it is up to the 
United States to correct this situation 
and make it easier for the outside world 





to deal with it. There is a good deal to 
be said in favor of this attitude. 

The one thing certain is that something 
must be done forthwith to increase the 
supply of credit available for the foreign 
customers of American exporting inter- 
ests, ‘The view still prevails that relief 
measures should be undertaken by pri- 
vate banking interests, instead of by the 


R. B. Cornell, Who Succeeds J. L. 
Sperry Mills at 


government. The probability is, however, 
that there will be a close alliance formed 
between government and business inter- 
ests, so that the burden will not fall alto- 
gether upon either side. 


‘PROFITEERING 


Much senseless talk is being indulged 
in about profiteering, because people have 
been so irritated by successive advances 
in food prices that it has become difficult 
to get them to think straight on the 
subject.. In most cases the sellers of 
high-priced foodstuffs and merchandise 
will be able to show fair dealing and a 
margin of profit not out of keeping with 
the enormous risks involved in a market 
controlled by fluctuating tendencies. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
people should be correctly advised about 
the factors making for — prices, so 
as to avoid the danger of doing a serious 
injustice to honest distributors and pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs and merchandise. 


DECLINE IN SPECULATIVE ACTIVITY 


Social unrest and labor disturbances 
have frightened the public out of its stock 
market participation. There are still out- 
side buyers in the market, but on nothing 
like the scale of operations witnessed one 
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or two months ago. The public still be- 
lieves strongly in the future prosperity 
of the United States, but shrewd invest- 
ors fear that we may have a good many 
irritating experiences before we are able 
to reach a safe trading basis. 

Labor demands so much in the way of 
increased wages, and what is virtually the 
same thing, shorter hours, that it is diffi- 
cult for many industrial managers to in- 
crease their production, notwithstanding 
the urgent demands that are coming in 
for large shipments of merchandise. 


MONEY CONDITIONS 


The money market outlook is excep- 
tionally interesting. This is not unnat- 
ural at a time when the most valuable 
crops ever raised are being harvested and 
a materially broadening demand from 
mercantile borrowers is making it difficult 
for the banking institutions of Wall 
Street to extend their loans upon stock 
exchange collateral. All that has hap- 
pened within the past fortnight confirms 


Eichelberger as Manager of the 
Fresno, Cal, 


the view taken by the Federal Reserve 
Board concerning the necessity of 
strengthening the country’s bank position 
in preparation for the huge demands 
which will be made upon it in straighten- 
ing out the complicated problems of in- 
ternational finance. 

The country is making headway, but 
since it costs more than ever béfore to 
live or to do business, the indications are 
that the banks will have abundant op- 
portunities to advantageously employ 
whatever funds they have to lend. 


AN ARMY OF BOND BUYERS 


The country is on the verge of highly 
interesting developments in the line of 
new financing. A number of important 
loans will be offered before long in the 
effort to enlarge the industrial output of 
various enterprises. The country is going 
ahead fast, but there is need of rigid 
economies in channels where such restric- 
tions will not hurt business conditions. 

More than a dozen states are spending 
annually more money than they raise 
through taxation, municipal authorities 
are discussing large schemes of improve- 
ment work, and it is certain that a vast 
amountvof capital will have to be raised 
before the readjustment to peace condi- 
tions has been accomplished, but it is be- 








lieved that this ation will be 
plished without svioas PR tence 


STUDYING FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The time is near at hand when the busi- 
ness men of the United States will seek 
to gain a working knowledge of the for- 
eign exchange market. They will have an 
interesting time doing this, for of all 
technicalities in the world those connected 
with the fluctuations of foreign exchange 
rates and the varying values of. foreign 
currencies are the most difficult to com- 
prehend. ’ res 

But when a Kansas City exporter who 
a few weeks ago made a sule of food- 
stuffs to a British customer for October 
delivery takes a loss of $9,000 on a trans- 
action involving only £20,000, the seri- 
ousness of the situation takes on a dol- 
lars and cents importance. Similarly, an 
exporter of cottonseed products, who re- 
ports a $2,000 loss resulting from the vio- 
lent break in exchange, realizes how nec- 
essary it is for those doing business with 
foreign customers to bargain in terms of 
pg credits rather than in pounds ster- 
ing. 

As the exportation of wheat and flour 
is in the hands of the United States Grain 
Corporation, the effect of the. serious 
break in foreign exchange is perhaps less 
perceptible in those lines. 

The fact is, however, that the demorali- 
zation in the foreign exchange market is 
becoming desperate. When New York 
exchange on London, Paris, and Rome 
makes a new low record almost every day 
it means that the business men of those 
countries are almost cut off from dealing 
with the United States. Speaking in the 
terms of the depreciation that has taken 
place in the pound sterling, the decline 
has reached a point where the British 
customers of American firms are con- 
fronted with a 15 per cent additional 
charge in settling for their indebtedness 
to this country. 

This virtually has the same effect in 
hampering the foreign trade of the Unit- 
ed States as a huge export duty would 
have upon American merchandise, and 
every one knows that such a charge is a 
greater barrier to trade relations than the 
ordinary commercial transaction can 
stand. 

The exchange problem, therefore, has 
come to be a mighty interesting one in 
American finance. The decline in ex-- 
change really works for the benefit of 
those foreign governments that are doing 
all they can to increase home production 
and keep their people from buying heav- 
ily abroad. David Lloyd-George, the 
British premier, put the problem con- 
fronting England the other day in these 
terse words: “We are building a tempo- 
rary bridge by borrowing, not only state 
borrowing but traders borrowing for raw 
material, etc. That will only add to the 
catastrophe. In every direction we are 
spending more, we are earning less, we 
are consuming more, and we are pro- 
ducing less. These are facts. It cannot 
last.” 

These words will be recalled by readers 
of this column a year hence as stating 
not alone the problem of Great Britain 
but that of the United States as well. 
The fact is that thousands of people are 
living today, not on their earnings but 
on the savings accumulated during the 
war period. We must change our ways 
and become genuinely thrifty, for the 
thing to be remembered is that the waste 
of war must be paid for, just as surely as 
the sun rises and sets. 





St. Louis P. & B. Association 


The monthly meeting of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Protective and Benevo- 
lent Association was well attended. The 
expenses of the banquet during the con- 
vention of the Trans-Mississippi Asso- 
ciation, amounting to $452.72, was al- 
lowed, after which the members consid- 
ered plans for interesting young men in 
the baking business. 





Brooklyn Master Bakers 
The Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held its regular meeting at P 
Hall, presided over by President Edward 
Trunk, who expressed his pleasure at see- 
ing so many present. Vice-President 
Paul C. Albers ur, better support of 
the association’s labor bureau, comment- 
ing on the good work accomplished dur- 
ing the past month. 
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The action of the flour market during 
the past week has demonstrated quite 
conclusively that, if left to its merits, the 
situation contains elements of decided 
strength. The trade here has been a good 
deal upset of late by the attitude of the 
government in connection with making 
sales direct to consumers, and also by the 
general unrest in labor circles and the 
economic situation at large, which natu- 
rally caused a good deal of hesitation on 
the part of buyers, but stocks of flour 
here are unusually small for this time of 
the year, and consumers and distributors 
have become somewhat concerned over 
future supplies. 

This brought about a better demand 
for flour on spot and, as offers were 
small, the market has ruled decidedly 
firm. At any rate, buyers were more dis- 
posed to take hold during the latter part 
of the week, and more business was done 
than for several weeks past. 

Spring wheat flour was comparatively 
firmer than southwestern hard wheat 

rades, and in some cases was as much as 
5 bbl higher. This was due both to the 
fact that mills were still complaining of 
their inability to secure adequate supplies 
of wheat to grind and also to an appar- 
ent belief that the new spring wheat flour 
will be of superior quality to the hard. 
Owing to this wide difference in values it 
has been rather difficult to sell spring 
wheat grades in some quarters and, on 
the whole, offers from the Northwest have 
not reached their usual volume at this 
time of the year. 

The quality of hard winter wheat flours 
seen here varies considerably. Some con- 
sumers appear entirely satisfied with the 
character of fiour they have received, but 
there have been cases where it has not 
given satisfaction. The market for soft 
winter wheat flours has naturally been a 
good deal upset by the offers of the gov- 
ernment to sell on a cost basis and, as a 
result, business has been very limited. 

Low-grade flours. including first clears, 
both of spring and hard winter wheat, are 
virtually a crag on the market. This is 
accounted for by the lack of an export 
outlet, and handlers of this flour are in- 
clined to be pessimistic over the outlook, 
as the supply is apparently considerably 
in excess of domestic needs, and at the 
present time there seems to be little pros- 
pest of export sales, as the government 

as confined its purchases to higher 
grades. 

Prices in the local market on old-crop 
spring patents ranged $12.25@12.85, new 
crop $11.75@12; first spring clears, $9.75 
@10.25. Soft winter straights, new crop, 
ranged $10@10.25; new Kansas straights, 
$10.85@11.25; Kansas patents, $11.30@ 
11.75; first clears, $9@9.50,—all in jutes. 


TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES 


Transportation conditions throughout 
the country are playing an important 

art in the flour situation. Receivers 

re are complaining bitterly of the de- 
lays experienced in getting flour through 
from the mills and, as stocks are small, 
buyers are very anxious to have their 
flour come forward. There is a consid- 
erable quantity of flour tied up between 
here and Buffalo, and delays are being 
experienced all along the line, some cars 
being out from 30 to 40 days. 


Advices from the Northwest are that 
mills are sericusly hampered by their in- 
ability to either get wheat in or move 
flour out in a normal manner. Some are 
actually closing down, as they have large 

tions of flour which they cannot 
account of the shortage of cars, 
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and some which were offering new spring 
wheat flour for August shipment have 
withdrawn from the market. 

INQUIRIES FROM HOLLAND 

There have been export inquiries here 
of late, from Holland, for rye flour, but 
so far no actuai business has been ac- 
complished. ‘The sharp decline in ex- 
change has hampered all kinds of export 
operations, and the question of ocean 
tonnage is also a serious one. There 
were reports on Friday that the Dutch 
government had taken 200,000 bus rye 
grain out of local elevators to fill ton- 
nage available for early shipment. 

FAIR PRICE FIXING COMMITTEE 

The fair price fixing committee ap- 
pointed by Federal Food Administrator 
Arthur Williams met Monday to confer 
with United States Attorney General 
Palmer with reference to the proposition 
of price-fixing and to get an outline of 
the plan of the attorney general’s office 
as to how to proceed in the matter. Mr. 
Palmer spoke of Congress’ considering 
putting through a bill to get after prot- 
iteers, and of the necessity of something 
being done to stop the present advancing 
prices. 

Certain members of various lines were 
requested to give their views of the situa- 
tion, and B. H. Wunder, who is serving 
on this committee as deputy for Edward 
M. Flash, Jr., was asked to speak as rep- 
resentative of the New York Produce 
Exchange. 

Mr. Wunder took the opportunity to 
outline the position of the members of the 
Exchange and the flour trade in particu- 
lar during the time they have been regu- 
lated by federal authorities, stating that, 
while it might seem conceited to praise 
the line he himself was interested in, still 
he felt it only fair that the committee 
and public at large should know that the 
flour trade, ever since the inception of the 
Food Administration, had cheerfully ac- 
ceded to the regulations imposed upon it, 
and that during part of this time the 
flour trade in general conducted its busi- 
ness practically at a loss, feeling it a 
patriotic duty to do so. 

He deplored the fact that it seemed 
the general opinion among the public that 
the flour man had been a gross profiteer, 
when exactly the opposite had been the 
case, as no other line of trade handling 
food products had been so highly regu- 
lated as the flour trade, the profits of 
which had been cut down to the narrow- 
est margin. 

Mr. Wunder brought up the point that, 
while a great deal is heard about the 
present high price of bread, on getting 
down to actual figures it is easily shown 
that the increased cost of flour which 
goes into a loaf of bread only amounts 
to 2c per loaf, for figuring on the basis 
of a wholesale pre-war price of flour in 
carloads at $5@6, New York City, and 
the present price of $11@12 bbl. there is 
an increase of approximately $6 in the 
cost of a barrel of flour. 

“This increase naturally follows down 
the line to the baker,” said Mr. Wunder, 
“and considering the average number of 
standard loaves of bread obtained from 
a barrel of flour it can easily be figured 
that the $6 bbl increase cost of the flour 
going into the bread is only 2c a loaf. 

hen we realize that the loaf of bread 
for which the consumer today pays 10c 
is smaller in many instances than was 
purchased for 5c during the pre-war 
days, it can be seen that the cost of the 
loaf of bread is approximately 7c. If 
flour has only gone up 2c per loaf, the 
entire increase cannot be blamed upon it. 

“This does not mean that the baker is 
a profiteer, as unquestionably the in- 
creased overhead he is facing at this time 
must be considered. For example, before 
the war the master baker was paying a 


eight-hour day. We must also take into 
consideration the increased cost of his 
coal, rent, and the radical rise in the 
err of other materials used in baking 
rea 

“So it is evident that the increased 
cost of flour is only, a small item in the 
increased cost of bread. If we are to get 
the price of a loaf of bread down to a 
lower figure, then all other materials en- 
tering into the cost of manufacture must 
be lowered. 

“The flour man has with very few ex- 
ceptions pare the game according to the 
rules and regulations laid down for him, 
and it really seems that not alone the 
flour man but the greater mujority of 
those engaged in handling foodstuffs have 
been playing fair about the profits they 
are taking. The time has come when the 
business man must be taken into: consid- 
eration as well as the laboring man, for 
we must realize that if the dollar has 
only 50¢ purchasing power for the labor- 
ing man, it has only a like value for the 
business man, and if the business man’s 
profits are cut down too low we will put 
so many holes in the fabric of our busi- 
ness and economic life that in the end we 
will find the situation, in so far as food 
prices are concerned, in a good deal 
worse condition than they are at present. 

“The members of the Produce Ex- 
change are only too willing to do what 
is fair and square in the matter of profits, 
but cannot lose sight of the fact that, in 
order for business to be on a healthy 
basis, the business man should be allowed 
a fair return on his efforts.” 

Dr. Day, commissioner of markets of 
New York City, inquired about the report 
which came out of the Senate agricul- 
tural committee to the effect that farm- 
ers in some instances on this crop had 
been paid as low as $1.50 bu for their 
wheat, which wheat was used in making 
patent flour. He wanted to know why 
the farmer should receive so low a price 
for this wheat if it could be used for 
making a high-grade flour. It was ex- 
plained to his satisfaction that this was 
only for shriveled wheat, which might 
average but 35@40 lbs to the bu, and that 
as much flour could not be obtained from 
this grade as from 60@64-lb wheat. 


NOTES 

The marriage of Thomas H. Viviano, 
New York flour broker, and Nancy Como, 
will take place Sept. 7. 

More than a pound of sugar for every 
person in New York City came in this 
week on the Munamer from Cuba, which 
brought a cargo of 6,680,600 Ibs of the 
raw product from Antilla. 

High-class passenger service from New 
York to Bermuda will be inaugurated by 
Furness, Withy & Co. on Dec. 1, and it 
was announced recently that the com- 
pany had purchased in Great Britain a 
passenger steamer, with a 12,000-ton dis- 
placement, for this purpose. 

The weekly crop report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture says in sub- 
stance that, due to the recent heavy and 
numerous rains, the outlook for crops and 
garden truck in New Jersey is dark. The 
crops are rotting in the fields, and unless 
there is a more or less continuous season 
of clear, sunshiny days there will be a 
great loss to farmers, with a resulting 
standard of high prices. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 23.—The govern- 
ment’s offer to sell export flour has fallen 
flat, so far as Boston and vicinity is 
concerned. No sales are reported and 
flour salesmen and the trade in general 
do not seem to be at.all interested in the 
matter. Offerings of these flours have 
had no appreciable effect upon prices, 
any decline quoted by millers having re- 
sulted from the drop in premiums for 
new- wheat, rather than from government 
competition. 

Since pre-war grades have come on the 
market, all bes es are purchasing these 
only, Demand, however, has been con- 
fined to occasional carloads to large bak- 
ers and distributors, who are only mod- 
erately supplied. Stocks carried by the 
trade are small, there being not more 
than a three weeks’ supply on hand. Re- 
ceipts continue light, seem equal to 
demand. 





New flours are 


’ spring wheat 
more freely, and are held at a wide 


of prices. Standard spring patents are 
quoted at $11.80@12 bbl, in sacks, with 
special short patents at $12.30@12.80. 
These quotations are for reputable 
brands of quality. New hard winter 
Kansas wheat flours are quoted at $11.20 
@12.05, in sacks. Soft winter patents 
range $10.60@11, with straights at $10.10 
@10.50. The demand for soft winter 
a is quiet, even at the low prices 


made. 

Old spring wheat patents are still of- 
fered for shipment, with only a quiet 
demand. Standard patents are quoted at 
$12.50@13, and special. short patents at 
$13.25@13.60, in 98-lb sacks. 

All corn products are lower, with de- 
mand slow. ‘The best selling grades are 
10@20c per 100 lbs lower. Oatmeal is 
also lower, with a good demand for rolled 
and cut and ground at 20c per 90-lb sack 
decline from last week. 


NOTES 


A new bakery has been opened by W. 
J. Carley in Milford, Mass. 

The Hampden Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital. 

The new firm of Thompson-Perkins, 
Inc., Boston, recently formed, is incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital. 

Colbert Bros. Co., Somerville, Mass., 
was recently incorporated, for the sale 
of cereals, flour, grain, etc., with $25,000 
capital. 

New corporations: Mayflower Baking 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., with $75,000 
capital; United Groceries Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton, $200,000; Kentuck Food & Grain 
Co., Boston, $5,000; Louisville Food 
Products Co., Boston, $2,500,000. 

Louis W. DerPass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 23.—Mills here 
ground 9,300 bbls flour this week, or 50 
per cent of capacity, compared with 9,- 
750, or 53 per cent, last week. Of this 
total, 7,900 bbls were spring, 900 winter 
and 500 rye. 

There has been another week of watch- 
ful waiting on the part of both millers 
and the trade, with but little business. 
Mills reported fair inquiry, but more 
shopping than actual buying. All classes 
of the trade are ultraconservative, and 
small bakers especially have cut down 
their flour purchases. 

However, despite government investi- 
gations and the fumings of the press, 
prices of flour are steady. There has 
been no shading of prices on hard wheat 
flour of over 25c bbl. In fact, some mills 
say that if they went into the market for 
wheat now, it would mean an advance 
in the price of flour. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flour: spring patents, $12.95@13 bbl, cot- 
ton Y,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.75; 
bakers patent, $12.60, cotton 1/,’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clear, $10@10.95; local, 
$10.70; low-grade, $7@7.25, jute, Boston. 

There is no improvement in inquiry for 
pastry and soft wheat flours. As in the 
case of bread flour, the trade is playing 
a waiting game. However, there is little 
complaint among millers, but some make 
bold to say that the government’s price 
activity could be extended to include 
shoes, clothes and cotton goods, with bet- 
ter prospect of uncovering something 
than to concentrage too much on flour. 

Much of the winter wheat is not satis- 
factory for milling. It is still in the 
sweat, and requires close attention. Av- 
erage samples weigh 53@56 lbs to the bu, 
and millers are paying $2.15@2.18 for it. 
Quotations: winter straights, $10.30 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s, Boston; local, $12. Prices are 
generally steady. 

Demand for rye flour is slow. The 
local crop is of good quality, and millers 
are paying $1.50@1.55 bu. Best white 
brands are quoted at $8.40 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston. 

There is hardly enough demand for 
graham or whole-wheat flours to estab- 
lish a market. The little business mov- 
ing is on a jobbing basis, with graham 
quoted at $10 bbl, cotton ¥%’s, and whole 
wheat at $11@11.50. 

Demand for feed continues very sharp, 
with prices slanting up. Some mills have 
nae Se oo a eae for 
™ stronger than for t ghter 
feeds, dete is a market for everything 
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48.50 ton, sacked, car lots, 3 local, 
$48@50; winter bran, ee ame door only; 
spring middlings, $59@65, car 
lots, Boston; local, $60; winter middlings, 
$62, mill door - There is some rye 
feed available at $52 ton, sacked, local 
only. Corn meal made light sales. Table 
quality, $5 per 100 Ibs; feeding, $4.50. 
NOTES 

Pastures are starting up fresh, follow- 
ing general rains, 

The Van Vechten Milling Co. has com- 
pleted the improvements to its rye mill. 

Recent heavy rains caught corn in the 
nick of time, and it should make a fair 
crop if the frost holds off yntil Sept. 20. 

G. A. Gerard, president, and H. E. 
Sperry, secretary and treasurer, of the 
Sperry Milling Co., Inc., located just out- 
side Rochester, have returned from a 
fishing trip in Ontario. 

The federal Railroad Administration 
has broadcasted an appeal through this 
territory to load freightcars to capacity 
and to keep them moving, otherwise there 
will be a car famine when the crop be- 
gins to move. 

T. W. Kwapp.. 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmorr, Mp., Aug. 23.—Flour was 
in good demand early in the week, re- 
sulting in considerable business at prices 
within the range of quotations, but since 
Wednesday, buyers have been out of the 
market and worried over the prospect of 
the government offering to sell in this 
zone spring and hard and soft winter 
straights in car lots at $10.25, jute. 

New springs were easier and more 
salable, short patents closing nominally 
at $11.75@12; long patents, $11.25@ 
11.50; first clears, $9@9.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45c more in wood. or 30c less in 
bulk. Part old 95 per cent quality sold 
at $11.80, cotton, while a leading mill 
offered new as low as $11, cotton, or 
$10.85, jute. A fair business was done 
at $11@11.80, cotton. 

New hard winters were steady and 
moderately active, short patents at the 
close ranging nominally $11.50@11.75; 
long patents, $11@11.25; first clears, 
$8.75@9.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more 
in wood, or 30c less in bulk. Large sales 
were made, short patent selling at $11.60, 
cotton, and 95 per cent as low as $10.95, 
jute, with good trading between these 
extremes. 

New soft winters were unchanged and 
quiet, with the government getting them 
cheaper than they can be had around 
here, patents closing nominally at $10.50 
@10.75; near-by straights, $9.75@10,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Sales were few and far 
between. 

City mills ran te capacity on export 
business, and reported some improvement 
in domestic trade. Prices unchanged on 
flour, but firmer on feed. Receipts of 
flour for the week, 22,473 bbls; destined 
for export, 4,609. 

NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 66; number now in port, 58. 

Cars permitted for wheat, but not yet 
arrived, 3.446, representing about 4,135,- 
000 bus still to come forward. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
2,026,673 bus—1.260,765 wheat, 480,675 
oats, 34,286 rye and 250,947 barley. 

It is announced that Ingleside, the 
home of the late Bernard N. Baker, near 
Baltimore, has been sold to a local man. 

James W. Barker, manager Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Feed & Grain Co., has applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Allen G. Pinkerton, manager of Baugh 
& Sons Co., fertilizers, and a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, died Aug. 22, 
aged 69. 

Mrs. Esther Gill Jackson, mother of 
George S. Jackson, second vice-president 
of the Grain Corporation, died Aug. 20, 
aged 80. 

Mrs. Kate H. Blinn, mother of Harry 
M. Blinn, secretary of the C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., died Aug. 16 at Aigburth 
Park, aged 64, 

The Maryland Baking Co., with $50,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated by 
Samuel, Nathan and Isaac Shapiro, and 
George O. Blome. 


Visitors were A. C. Gale, of the A. C. 
Gale Grain Co., Cincinnati, and A. A. 
Cunningham, of. the Sneath & Cunning- 
ham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Receipts of southern corn from Noy. 
7, 1918, to Aug. 23, 1919, 595,401 bus; 
year ago, 496,881. Range of prices this 
week, $2.05@2.10; last year, $1.70@1.90. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Aug. 23, 737.527 bus; same 
period last year, 857.698. Range of prices 
this week, $1.40@2.35; last year, $2@ 
2.38%. 

The General Tea & Coffee Co., S. Lei- 
bowitz, president, wholesale grocers and 
flour, will erect a five-story brick and 
re-enforced concrete warehouse, corner 
Light and Lee streets, to cost $150,000. 

William H. Hayward, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce and treasurer C, A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., has bought for his 
permanent home a fine country place, at 
Ruxton, a fashionable suburb of Balti- 
more, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, in order to 
avoid or relieve congestion at Buffalo, is 
said to be urging its western shippers to 
route their export grain via Erie, Pa., 
which will result in greatly increasing the 
movement of grain through Baltimore. 

Duane R. Rice, vice-president and 
treasurer of the City Baking Co., is on 
an inspection tour of the leading bakeries 
of the Northwest and Canada. He will 
be joined at Minneapolis by his brother, 
Emory Rice, who is taking a course at 
the Dunwoody Institute after having 
graduated at Cornell University. 

Cuarues H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 23.—While the 
majority of the mills in this section of 
of the state report that trade has fallen 
off the last three or four days, a few are 
doing more than a week ago, and have 
advanced their prices on prompt ship- 
ment. It looks as if the big buyers have 
suffered their wants until new wheat ar- 
rives here from Duluth. At the same 
time everybody seems to be shy on stocks 
of flour, as there is an urgent call to 
ship, from the East particularly, as soon 
as possible. Cars are scarce here, but, it 
is said, are loosening up in the West for 
grain shipment to Buffalo. 

The late advance in spring wheat prices 
is worrying millers here not a little. It 
was impossible to make flour and: sell it 
at previous prices, and with 4c advance, 
and the feeling strong in the wheat 
trade, the situation looks serious. At 
present, wheat is not scarce here, but 
there are more buyers than sellers, and 
from all indications it will be some time 
before Duluth wheat gets to this port by 
lake in any fair quantity. 

Kansas mill representatives say there 
is a good demand for flour, and it will 
continue, as this is the season for its 
movement. Prices are steady on the best 
patents at $11.60, and $11.30 for stand- 
ard. There are lower prices quoted, but 
the bulk of the buying is on the top 
quality. 

Michigan mills are offering short pat- 
ent at $11.25, standard at $10.70, and 
pastry at $10, track, Buffalo. These 
prices are 25c lower than last week, but 
there is little prospect of doing much, 
even at this decline. 

Millfeeds, excepting bran, are scarcer 
than last week. All the mills are sold 
ahead, but are pestered with inquiries 
from some of their best customers. There 
is more call for bran, and the opinion is 
that the price will go higher than ever, 
or at least get within reasonable distance 
of the heavier feeds. All the offerings, 
spot or prompt shipment, the last 10 days 
were taken, and at better prices than last 
week. 

The wide difference between bran and 
middlings is the sore spot, and buyers 
cannot understand why it should exist. 
Millers are not trying to explain it, as 
they have none to sell, and most of them 
will not have for some time. This ap- 

lies also to flour middlings and red dog. 

heat and rye are being taken to the 
small mills in this state by farmers and 
ground into feed at less than it would 
cost them for millfeed. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is slow and 
cheap, considering the price of the ce- 
real. Hominy feed scarce and in fair 
demand. Gluten feed nominal, in the 
absence. of offerings. Cottonseed meal 
only obtainable in a small way. New- 


and November, 
Oil 


crop, September, October 
is offered at $79, track, Buffalo. 


meal in fair supply and easier. Sales 
were made at track, Buffalo. 


y 
fair. Oat hulls, reground, sacked, low- 
er, and a number of cars were offered 
here at the decline. 

THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills for the week 
was 116,550 bbls, or 70 ait cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 98,750, or 59 per 
cent, last week, 137,200, or 82 per cent, 
a year ago, 122,300, or 73 per cent, in 
1917, and 129,400, or 78 per cent, in 1916. 


SALE OF ARMY FOODSTUFFS INEFFECTIVE 

Speaking before the Kiwanis Club in 
this city, Charles Kennedy, second vice- 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, said that hard work and 
less pay were the only cures for the high 
cost of living. 

He said the sale of army foodstuffs in 
Buffalo would not affect the high cost 
of living, and added that “last fall we 
were shipping out of Buffalo from 600 
to 800 cars of foodstuffs every day, and 
now we purpose to reduce the cost of 
living by shipping into the city 26 car- 
loads.” 

NOTES 

The Clarke Baking Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y., is contemplating extensive addi- 
tions to its plant. 

Rains in this state the past week have 
helped the dairy farmer and there will 
be less high-priced feed purchased. 


The Buffalo Flour Club, at its regular 
meeting this week, passed a resolution 
protesting against any more food legisla- 
tion by Congress. 

Reports are coming in from this state 
of wheat yields averaging 35 bus to the 
acre. This exceeds the estimates, and 
is considered a good average crop. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 4,500,- 
000 bus, compared with 1,123,000 a year 
ago. Shipments by rail are very light. 
The supply of cars here today was about 
100, while 1,200 were wanted. 

The A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co. is building for the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co., at Miner Mills, Pa., 
a laboratory, and a recreation room for 
the mill company’s employees. 


FYour canal-boats arrived at Oswego 
with 40,000 bus Argentine corn from 
New York. It is understood that the 
starch workers there will: have no more 
corn shipped by that route, as the rail 
rate is much cheaper. 

E. BanGasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperpnia, Pa., Aug. 23.—There is 
little change in the condition of the local 
flour market. Supplies on spot are small 
and holders are firm in their views, but 
buyers are indifferent and operating only 
for actual needs. Supplies of old winter 
wheat are practically cleaned up, and the 
new crop is coming in slowly. 

Old springs are very firmly held, be- 
cause of the big premiums the mills are 
still obliged to pay for cash wheat. The 
fanciest Trans of patent find a fair in- 
quiry, but ordinary and doubtful brands 
are dull. Business for forward delivery 
in all grades of both spring and winter 
is very quiet. 

Rye flour is in small but ample supply, 
dull and easier. Corn goods are largely 
nominal. 

NOTES 


An attempt was made to crack the steel 
safe at the Kolb baking plant at Tenth 
and Reed streets, but the thieves were 
frightened off before completing the job. 


Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were C. C. Blair, repre- 
senting the Globe Elevator Co., Duluth, 
Minn., and A. A. Cunningham, a grain 
shipper, of Tiffin, Ohio, 

Among Philadelphia hay dealers who 
attended the convention of the New York 
Hay Dealers’ Association at Syracuse 
this week were Joseph F. Huey, Charles 
E. Michel, L. C. Passmore, William H. 
Hobson, of L, F. Miller & Sons, and John 
A. Killpatrick. 

The United States Grain Corporation 
announces the following discounts which 
it will pay against warehouse receipts 
delivered. in store at Philadelphia: No. 
3 wheat, 57 lbs, test weight and better, 
6c under No. 1; No. 3, under 57 Ibs test 


under No. 1; CO ee ee 
16c under No. 1; No. 5, under 52 lbs 

weight, 17c under No. 1. Garlicky wheat, 
2c less than corresponding grade of red. 


Samuet S. Dantets. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Aug. 23.—While a 
few flour mills in the Southeast booked 
some new business this week, the majority 
reported demand dull. The advance sales 
by mills in this section this season have 
been the largest in their history, and mill- 
ers are not expecting any active renewal 
of buying until the flour that has been 
sold on contract has been withdrawn. 

Notwithstanding the large quantity of 
flour sold, mills have accumulated a con- 
siderable surplus of wheat, and are hav- 
ing difficulty in taking care of receipts, 
which continue to arrive in good volume. 
The bulk of local wheat has been moved, 
and grain is arriving from other sections. 

Flour prices are steady, and practical- 
ly unchanged. Quotations at the close of 
the week were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, 98 lbs, cotton, $11 
@11.50; standard or regular patents, 
$10.35@10.65; 100 per cent flour, $10. 

Routine business is reported by re- 
handlers. Little Minnesota flour is being 
handled, on account of the high prices. 
Quotations: hard winter wheat flour, 
$10.45@10.80; spi'ng wheat flour, $12@ 
12.50. 

Millfeed is in less active demand, and 
prices for deferred shipment are slightly 
easier. Mills are offering very little, as 
most of them have their output booked 
for 15 to 30 days. Quotations: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, 43@45; mixed 
feed, $53@56; standard middiings or 
shorts, $58@63. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The output of Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, with a capacity of 230,730 
Ibs, for the week ending Aug. 23 was 
171,815, or 74.5 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 172,344 bbls and 75.69 per 
cent last week, 58.3 per cent the same 
week in 1918, 93.2 in 1917, 72 in 1916, 79.7 
in 1915, 79.5 in 1914, 66.7 in 1913 and 
61.9 in 1912. 

CORN MEAL 

The demand for corn meal is almost 
entirely local. Prices are slightly easier. 
Quotations: bolted corn meal, sacked, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $4.30 
@4.40; plain, 10@1éc less. 

Southeastern corn mills, with a capacity 
of 145,800 bus, ground this week 145,800, 
or 13.9 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 23,365 bus and 15 per cent last week. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 23 Aug. 16 
Flour, bDbIs .......0s006. 41,500 40,000 
Went, WU .cccccveccet 969,000 905,700 
Se ree 95.000 81,900 
CRG DER Aa 0 0,0 00.0 vowesak 172,000 127,700 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 355 cars. 

T. P. Minton will build a flour mill at 
Van Buren, Ark. 


A. L. Loyd is having a 25-bbl flour 
mill installed at Providence, Ky. 


Tice & Son have completed a new flour 
mill at Flippin, Ark., and begun opera- 
tions. 

The Stout-Hunt Milling Co., of Mem- 

his, with an authorized capital stock of 

0,000, has been incorporated by C. B. 
Stout and others. 


The Mero Mills, a newly organized 
poe ge in Nashville, announces its plant 
ready to begin operation on a special 
brand of high-grade flour. Kenneth S. 
Crittenden, president, and J. A. Coop- 
er, secretary, are active managers. 


The federal campaign for fair prices 
of foodstuffs has reached Nashville with 
full force. Vernon S. Tupper, Bg 
manager of the Nashville Roller Mills, is 
chairman of a Food Administration com- 
mittee on prices, and E. M. Kelly, presi- 
dent of the Liberty Mills, is representa- 
tive of the milling interests on the com- 


mittee. 
Joun Lerprr. 













FLOUR PURCHASES RATHER LIGHT 


Curcaco, Itt., Aug. 21.—It has been 
some time since any large lots of flour 
were purchased by bakers in this mar- 
ket, due to the condition of their trade 
or else they find no profit in taking on 
large contracts. There are half a dozen 
bakers in Chicago who usually, two or 
three times a year, contract for 20,000 
to 40,000 bbls. Such orders have not 
been heard of recently. 

Flour from the Northwest made of 
new wheat is steady in price, and the 
range is narrow. At present the three 
large Minneapolis mills are quoting here 
at $11.40@11.55 in car lots, 98-lb cottons. 
Interior mills in the Northwest are offer- 
ing at $10.90@11.10, bulk. There were 
probably fewer spring wheat flour orders 
taken in Chicago on this crop than in any 
recent years. Some millers have not 
quoted here at all. 

Now that the flour from the Southwest 
is pretty well matured and coming in 
better than it did at the beginning of the 
crop, bakers are taking to it more kindly 
than heretofore. At first they were a 
little fearful that it would not be suffi- 
ciently dry for their use. Ninety-five per 
cent patents are quoted at $10.40@10.65, 
jute. 

NEW-STYLE BAKERIES GET THE BUSINESS 

Bakers, especially the smaller ones, 
those who produce bread and rolls, al- 
ways anticipate a dull business during 
midsummer. However, new conditions 
confront the trade this summer, a slack 
business being mainly reported by the 
larger, long-established bakeshops. Some 
attribute this to the increased number of 
new-style bakeries located throughout the 
city. 

Rikers who have built up a reputation 
for their high quality bread and rolls be- 
lieve that when cold weather prevails, and 
the shopper is obliged to call for bread 
and rolls at these new bakeshops, sales 
will fall off, and the consumer will re- 
turn to the grocery stores and other 
places where bread is always obtainable. 

However, there is no doubting the fact 
that some of the new bakeries with re- 
volving ovens and the baking done in the 
open, and whose windows are very at- 
tractive, are doing a wonderful business. 
There has been an extensive newspaper 
campaign by four or five of the new or- 
ganizations in introducing their methods 
of baking. 


“SYSTEM” FLOUR BUYERS 


Quite often this office is asked for the 
names of the buyers of flour connected 
with the Federal, Barker, Innovation, and 
other newly organized companies. The 
Bake-rite Corporation does not have a 
flour buyer. For the Barker System of 
Bakeries, E. Jarvis is buyer; Federal 
System of Bakeries, George Wollman, 

inneapolis; Innovation Daytime Baker- 
ies, C. +78 Meyering; Keeps-Fresh Elec- 
tric Bakeries, M. W. Walton; Ohio Fed- 
eral Bakery, E. H. Millar; United States 
System of Bakeries, H. Grassle. These 
organizations are located in Chicago. 
Most of the buyers purchase for the com- 
panies that have contracts with the firms 
named. 

NOTES 

The bakery of the H. H. Kohlsatt Co. 
will be sold at trustee’s sale, Sept. 3, the 
Central Trust Co. being receiver. This 
organization was in the baking business 
for a number of years in Chicago, and 
also operated a chain of restaurants. 


While it is too early to predict the at- 
tendance at the coming meeting of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, it is understood that many res- 
ervations have been made at the Hotel 
Sherman, the headquarters, for the con- 
vention to be held Sept. 22-27. 

The Carl Sulzer bakery, 2851-55 North 
Halsted Street, will be sold at receiver’s 
sale Aug. 25. Mr. Sulzer established a 


large business, especially of whole-wheat 
bran bread, and was so successful 
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that a thoroughly modern plant was built 
and a large corporation formed. Amon 
the creditors are several of the milling 
and flour firms. The Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. is the complainant. Bids will 
be received by Jacob Goldman, receiver. 
C. H. Caren. 





CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsus, Onto, Aug. 22,—The fol- 
lowing was published in a local paper, 
Aug. 10: “If housewives know how, and 
don’t mind the labor, they can bake their 
own bread at practically half the price 
they pay for it at the grocery, says V. 
H. Davis, head of the state bureau of 
markets. 

“Few city housewives, he points out, 
know how to bake bread, and still fewer 
do their own baking. The point is they 
won’t do it, and therefore it isn’t much 
use to even advocate it. It is too conven- 
ient to run to the grocery store at the 
corner and buy the bread, or to have it 
sent to the house. 


FARMERS ALSO BUYING BREAD 


“Fact is, that in cities there ought to 
be more of it. While in the cities the 
buying of bread is an established rule, 
hard to break, the trend on the farm is 
going the same way. 

“The labor problem on the farm is 
more serious in the household than in the 
fields. The garden and care of poultry 
usually go with the work of farm wom- 
en. More and more farmers drive to 
town to buy bread. 

“To make homemade bread at half the 
bakery price necessitates the use of Ohio 
grown and milled flour, which can be 
bought at $1.50@2 bbl cheaper than 
bakers buy the spring wheat flour of the 
Northwest. Bakers insist on using spring 
wheat flour, because it is a little easier 
to manipulate and makes a slightly larg- 
er and better-looking loaf. 


OHIO FLOUR IS GOOD 


“Experiment over and over has dem- 
onstrated that Ohio flour makes as nutri- 
tious bread as spring wheat, and that the 
advantages of the northwestern flour are 
more imaginary than real. 

“Mr. Davis gives a formula, with cost 
figures, to show that a housewife can 
make 332 loaves of bread out of a bar- 
rel of flour, for about $16 per bbl, or a 
little less than 5c a loaf. The same 
bread at the grocery costs the housewife 
10c, or $33.20 per bbl.” 

FLOUR OFFERED AT COST OR LESS 

The high-cost-of-living agitation at 
Cincinnati has brought out an offer to 
sell flour to the mayor, any manu factur- 
ing plant, consumer or baker, at cost, 
by the Trent Co., which submitted a 
proposition to sell high-grade Minneapo- 
lis flour at $2@3 bbb under the present 
price. The Trent Co. says it will de- 
liver 1,000,000 bbls at cost, if necessary. 

On top of this comes an offer from L. 
D. Dewey, of Blanchester, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, to sell flour to the consumers at 
$1 bbl under Trent. Mr, Dewey sug- 
gests the elimination of the jobber and 
broker, and that the people should buy 
Ohio-made flour. It is also reported that 
one southern Ohio miller has offered, 
through the advertising columns of a 
Cincinnati paper, to sell flour at $9.75 
bbl, delivered Cincinnati, in paper 1’s 
and 14’s. 

NOTES 

I. S. Sweaney, baker, Canton, Ohio, re- 
ports his new addition nearly completed. 

The Hoppstetter Baking Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, will soon be in its new bak- 
ery. 

The Clark bakery, North High Street, 
will probably be ready for occupancy 
Oct, 1. 


It is reported that a site has been 


leased in Springfield, Ohio, for a new 
bakery. 

A. G. Reck, manager Columbus Bread 
Co., spent a week in northern Michigan, 
fishing. 

Chris Faelchle, of C. Faelchle & Sons, 
Mount Vernon Avenue, has returned from 
a fishing trip in Canada. 

The many friends of George Storck, 
Marietta, will be glad to learn that he 
has recovered from a serious illness. 

The Knoop Baking Co., Piqua, Ohio, 
has incorporated for $200,000. This com- 
pany recently opened a bakery in Urbana, 
Ohio. 

George W. Bollinger, manager of the 
Brenneman Baking Co., with Mrs Bol- 
linger, is motoring in the East on a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

Hector Urquhart, of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Baking Co., and J. W. Cartzdaf- 
ner, of the Reynolds Baking Co., are 
back from a three weeks’ vacation in 
Canada. 

The grand jury at Columbus has start- 
ed an investigation of the high cost of 
living, and has called a number of bakery 
salesmen, but so far no report has been 
made by it. 

George Hoffman, of George Hoffman 
& Son, bakers, Delaware, Ohio, in Colum- 
bus last week, reported the baking busi- 
ness good. The firm has recently added 
a restaurant. 

J. F. Caldwell, manager of the Mills 
of Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn., was a 
recent visitor in Columbus. He says the 
spring wheat states will harvest about 
half a crop of wheat this year. 

Wade Holland, of Toledo, at the head 
of the Toledo Bread Co., Columbus 
Bread Co, and Youngstown Bread Co., 
as well as the new bakery which is being 
built at Canton, Ohio, recently was in 
Columbus. 

The price of bread in Columbus re- 
mains unchanged. Bakers are wholesal- 
ing at 9c and 13c for the 1-lb and 1¥,-lb 
loaves, respectively. A local chain store 
company is advertising a 12-0z loaf to 
retail at 5c. 

George A. Smith and A. W. Kiser, 
formerly of the Brenneman Baking Co., 
Columbus, have purchased the M. 
O’Rourk bakery, Kenton, Ohio. The 
business will be conducted under the 
name of Kenton Baking Co. 

Soft winter wheat millers are driving 
hard for the housewife’s business, urging 
her to use soft winter flour for bread- 
baking, but with bakers making a quality 
loaf, it is not anticipated that the house- 
wife will do very much baking. 

E. P. Mitchell, Ohio representative of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., also secretary of the Tri-State 
Bakers’ Association and Ohio Bakers’ As- 
sociation, was in Columbus Aug. 20. He 
had just returned from a trip to New 
Ulm. 

Bakers report business good, and de- 
mand for bakers’ bread holds up well, 
in the face of the high-cost-of-living agi- 
tation. There will be no reduction in the 
price of bread as long as all materials 
remain so high. New-crop flour is sell- 
ing at $11.50@12 for standard spring 
patents, and Kansas at $11@11.25 for 
standard patents, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 

Owing to the uncertainty in the re- 
duction of the price of wheat by the 
Grain: Corporation, flour-buying has prac- 
tically stopped. Most bakers are fairly 
well fixed for 60 days, and do not care 
to make further purchases until assured 
there will be no reduction in price of 
flour. So far the government has sold 
no flour in this market at $10.25. 


The city council of East St. Louis, IIL, 
has passed an ordinance ot bak- 
cense 





ers of that city to pay a yearly 
of $50. 


ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 21.—Bakers gen- 
erally are supplied with flour to satisfy 
their requirements for 30 days, and are 
not buying to any extent. Demand early 
this month was good,- when heavy pur- 
chases of new-crop flour were made to 
replenish depleted stocks. Many book- 
ings for deferred shipment were also 
made, but. during the last two or three 
weeks demand has fallen off, and many 
brokers and mill representatives are now 
complaining of lack of business. 

Practically all old-wheat flour has been 
cleaned up, and nearly all bakers are 
using new-crop flour exclusively, with ex- 
cellent results. In fact, the quality of 
bakers’ bread has improved so that, al- 
though the bakery trade usually experi- 
ences a decrease in demand during the 
summer months, both large and small 
bakers report an excellent call for all 
kinds of breadstuffs. 

The price of bread varies considerably. 
Some Hebrew bakers in the poorer sec- 
tions of the city are selling a pound loaf 
at 614c, but contemplate raising the price 
to 7c, while some large grocery firms, 
operating a chain of stores, continue to 
sell bread at 7c for a 10-oz loaf. High- 
class bakers have made no change in 
their prices, continuing to sell a 16-oz 
loaf at 10c, which is the most popular 
loaf in all sections of the city. 

The various display bakeries, operating 
principally in the downtown sections of 
the city, also reported a good demand 
for their hot bread and doughnuts, the 
latter having been placed on the market 
recently, and these are also baked in 
view of the public by means of machin- 
ery which turns out large quantities at 
a time. 

Sales reported to the bakery trade 
consisted of fair lots of both hard and 
soft wheat flour, but late sales consisted 
mostly of soft wheat flour, prices on hard 
wheat being held above buyers’ views. 
Prices on many other ingredients used in 
the manufacture of breadstuffs showed a 
further advance, and this, together with 
the steadily increasing cost of labor, 
makes a reduction in the price of bread 
seem impossible in the near future. 

Jobbers reported that very little flour 
was purchased by the grocery trade, no 
doubt due to the extremely warm weath- 
er prevailing, which is inducing house- 
wives to call on the baker for breadstuffs. 
The consumption of rye bread has been 
comparatively light, and very little busi- 
ness was done in rye flour. 


NOTES 


Nearly all large bakers in St. Louis 
granted employees in the bakeshop a 
further advance in wages of $3.50 dur- 
ing the Ton month, and first hands are 
now paid $29.50 per week. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of St. 
Louis granted bakers a voluntary in- 
crease in wages, amounting to $2.50 per 
week, while helpers’ and bread counters’ 
wages were increased $2, and jobbers’ 
$4.25@4.75, per week. Bakers now re- 
ceive 50@75c an hour for overtime, and 
helpers 40@50c. 

The Sanitary Bakery Stores Co. opened 
its first display bakery in this city dur- 
ing the past month, and contemplates 
opening four more in the near future. 
There are a number of such bakeries op- 
erating in this city, and the sale of hot 
bread, baked in view of the public, is 
proving a success. 

A bakers’ co-operative buying asso- 
ciation is being organized in St. Louis 
for the purpose of purchasing one of the 
established bakery supply concerns and 
to take.care of its nabton, by buying 
flour and other requirements in large 
quantities, and storing same in ware- 
houses until needed. About 50 have al- 


ready joined the association, which will - 


be incorporated with a capital -stock of 
$100,000, Officers are: John Hohengart- 
en, president; Charles Stehle, secretary; 
Michael Hoffmann, treasurer. 

Perer Deruen. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL 





Tentative Programme for the Chicago Conference in September Covers 
Many Interesting Subjects—Definite Plan for Proposed Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking Will be Presented 


Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry, 
has issued a call for the annual conven- 
tion, which is to be held in the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 22-26. It is ex- 
pected that this peace-time conference 
will attract bakers the country over, and 
that the attendance will be a record one. 

Monday, Sept. 22, will be devoted to 
registration, meeting of the board of 
directors of the American association, 
and a meeting of trustees of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 

The convention proper will be called to 
order Tuesday morning. A_ tentative 
programme calls for the president’s ad- 
dress and reports of officers and commit- 
tees at the morning session, The after- 
noon session will be given up to a discus- 
sion of organization. A complete report 
will be made of the progress of the Fed- 
eration plan, development of group-state 
conventions, and relations between the 
two national associations in the baking 
industry. 

The general topic for discussion at the 
morning session on Wednesday will be 
the labor question. The industrial situa- 
tion in general will be discussed, with a 
review of 1919 developments in the bak- 
ing industry. The situation will be pre- 
sented by a practical baker, and his talk 
will be j A soe by others. An outside 
speaker of national repute will undoubt- 
edly be present to handle the subject. 

At the afternoon session Charles A. 
Paesch, of Chicago, will be in charge, 
and it will be devoted entirely to matters 
pertaining to the retail interests. 

The Thursday morning session will be 
an executive one. Trade relations and 
legislation will be discussed. At it will 
be presented the status of legislation and 
conditions in the trade as to unfair com- 
petition, bad business practices, standard 
weights, sanitation, etc., including a dis- 
cussion of Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction and the necessity for state 
commissions to administer intrastate 
business regulations. There will be an 
address by an expert on general trade 
and financial conditions, and the relation 
of wages to the cost of living. 

The afternoon session on Thursday will 
be open to all. The topic for discussion 
will be research work. The plan for im- 
mediate organization of the American 
Institute of Baking will be presented to 
the convention at that time. It is with 
much satisfaction that the officers of the 
association expect to come to this conven- 
tion with a definite plan for inaugura- 
tion of this great forward movement in 
the industry. 

At this session reports will also be 
submitted as to the relations of the in- 
dustry with the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, including reports from the bak- 
ing industry advisory committee appoint- 
ed to co-operate with the Wheat Di- 
rector, 

The session Friday morning, Sept. 26, 


will be devoted to publicity and adver- . 


tising. This will be thoroughly discussed, 
and prepared plans offered for consid- 
eration for national and local campaigns 
designed to increase the consumption of 
commercial bakery products. Sugges- 
tions for advertising matter will also be 
distributed. Several instructive papers 
will be presented by men who have made 
a special study of bakery advertising. 





Bread Consumption Normal 
Clifton N. Power, Pueblo, Colo: “Trade 
conditions are very satisfactory. In the 
absence of definite information, we are 
working on the assumption that there 
will be no radical change in flour prices. 
The consumption of bread is possibly a 
little above normal for this time of year. 
“There is no agitation in this communi- 
ty looking toward a reduction in the price 
of bread. The municipal authorities have 
taken no action. There is no reason why 
there should be a reduction, and no pos- 
sibility of there being one under present 
conditions. The bakers are scaling their 
loaves according to cost, and are quite 
conservative in their desire for profit. 
“It is always the politicians, never the 





consumers, who get excited about the cost 
of bread. I think there has been no profi- 
teering in the bread business since the 
standard-weight loaf was lost, and will 
be none unless standard weights are again 
enforced. Should that happen, of course 
profiteering will be inevitable and un- 
avoidable.” 





Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. 
Clair, Mich., is conducting a national ad- 
vertising campaign to popularize its well- 
known salt with the consuming public. 

A unique service which this company 
offers to users of its products, such as 
bread bakers, biscuit and cracker manu- 
facturers, wholesale grocers, manufactur- 
ers of self-rising flour, etc., is to assist 
these trades, when called upon, in pre- 
senting the merits of their specialties 
through publicity. 

The Diamond. Crystal Salt Co. will 
give free electrotype service, and assist- 
ance in preparing advertising, to the 
above. Gordon W. Kingsbury is adver- 
tising manager, and also assistant treas- 
urer of the company. 

A. S. Purves. 





Bread Prices to Stay 

Frank Eighme, general manager Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., Providence, R. I: “The 
public or the various authorities certain- 
ly can expect no lower price on bread 
while the price of flour and other ma- 
terials remains at present high levels. 

“The agitation against the high cost of 
living may have the effect of discourag- 
ing unreasonable premiums on wheat, but 
aside from that there is at present no in- 
dication of much lower prices on flour.” 





St. Louis Items 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 23.—A co-opera- 
tive association is being organized among 
St. Louis bakers for the purpose of buy- 
ing one of the old-established bakers’ 
supply houses, to take care of the re- 
quirements of its members. It starts 
off with 50 members, and will be incor- 
porated for $100,000. The officers will 
be John Hohengarten president, Charles 
Sthele secretary, and Michael Hoffman 
treasurer. The association will buy sup- 
plies in car lots, and store them in ware- 
houses to be taken out by the members 
as needed. Flour, sugar, lard and other 
heavy raw materials will be among the 
first supplies bought. 

A bill is pending before the board of 
aldermen to impose a license tax of $100 
on soda fountains. 

The Brown Bread Co. is having exten- 
sive alterations made to its stores at 
1112-18 North King’s Highway. 

The Quality bakery is in operation at 
Abner Place and Natural Bridge Road. 

The Easton bakery has been opened, 
at 5052 Easton Avenue, by Mrs. J. 
Schnitzer. 

G. Pappas, who recently started a bak- 
ery at 4582 Kensington Avenue, to make 
pies for his string of restaurants, is plan- 
ning on enlarging. 

Lieutenant S. M. Dozier, of the Dozier 
Bakery Co., 207 North Sixth Street, has 
returned from France, 

The Specialty Baking Co. has opened 
a store at 6101 Delmar Avenue. 

Bartholomew Anderson & Son have 
closed their bakery on Mississippi Ave- 
nue. 

Adolph Zuckiski has opened a bakery 
at 2133 South Seventh Street. 

L. K. Ringler, who enlisted in the 
United States marines at the outbreak of 
the war, has returned to St. Louis and 
resumed his position as vice-president of 
the Foster & Ringler Bakery Specialties 


The third Rodenberg bakery has been 
opened, at Vandeventer and Finney ave- 
nues. 

The American Bakery Co., operating a 
number of bakeries in St. Louis, has been 
sued for $7,500 by C. F. Blanke, presi- 
dent of the C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee 
Co., of St. Louis, and his wife. Mr. 
Blanke claims he was struck by one of 
the bakery’s auto-trucks. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Master Bakers’ Association of St. 
Louis has granted bakers a voluntary in- 
crease of $2.50 per week; helpers and 
bread counters, $2; jobbers, $4.25@4.75. 
Bakers will receive from 50c to 75c an 
hour overtime, and helpers from 40c to 
50c. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiaperpuia, Pa., Aug. 21.—Condi- 
tions during the past month have been 
very unsettled, and bakers have been buy- 
ing their raw materials only as impelled 
by actual necessity. At the close, owing 
to the fact that their stocks of flour are 
running low, they are being compelled to 
purchase this essential ingredient to a 
moderate extent at current prices, which 
are generally higher than a month ago 
for old spring flours. New spring pat- 
ent, however, is selling for $11.50@11.80 
bbl, while soft winters are quoted as low 
as $10@10.40. 

Bakers are having difficulty in getting 
sufficient sugar, owing to its scarcity re- 
sulting from the recent marine strike. 
It is just beginning to come in, and the 
shortage probably will soon be relieved. 

Bread prices have shown no material 
change during the month, 9c being the 
general asking price for a 16-oz loaf, 
though some of the large chain stores are 
selling for 8c. The pre-war 5c loaf does 
not appear anywhere in sight, for it 
would require very drastic action on the 
part of the government to bring about 
any material reduction in prices. The 
general quality of the bread, however, is 
now good, being generally considered 
even better than in pre-war days, and 
the consumption is slowly but steadily in- 
creasing. 

NOTES 

On Aug. 5, the warerooms of the 
American Pretzel Co., Camden, N. J, 
were damaged $5,000 by fire. 

Lieutenant Walter B. Freihofer, of 
the Freihofer Baking Co. family, has re- 
turned to this country from. service 
abroad. 


Among the charters reported the past 
month were the American Pastry Co., 
Philadelphia, capital $50,000, and the G. 
W. Bower Baking Co., Pottsville, Pa., 
$165,000. 

Samvuet S. DanieE.s. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Washington (Pa.) Baking Co; capital 
stock, $25,000 to $50,000. 

Vogelman & Frahm Baking Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo; capital stock, $50,000. Di- 
rectors: H. Vogelman, J. C. Frahm, R. 
C, Vogelman. 

Emens bakery, Muskegon, Mich; cap- 
ital stock, $15,000. 

Flint (Mich.) Bread Co; capital stock, 
$25,000. 

Martin-Dionne Baking Co., 
Mich; capital stock, $35,000. 

Eddy Baking Co., Great Falls, Mont; 
capital stock, $95,000. 

Campbell Baking Co., Inc., incorpo- 
rated under laws of Oklahoma to do 
business at Tulsa, Okla. Capital stock, 
$150,000. 

Mothers’ Best Home Made Baking 
Co., West Hoboken, N. J. Incorporators: 
C. B. Ace, P. J. Edwardson, W. G. Bul- 
lock. 

Wisteria Co., bakers, 
Fla; capital stock, $50,000. 
tors: John De Mos and others. 

Savoi French Pastry Shop, Inc., New 
York; capital stock, $20,000. Incorpora- 
tors: C. A. Houston, A. Faigel, Anna 
Rosenthal. 

Interboro Baking Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators: Harry M. and Samuel Mill- 
er, and B. Borowitz. 

Mayflower Baking Co., New Bedford, 
Mass; capital stock, $75,000. Officers: 
U. E. Collette, president; C. A. Poirier, 
vice-president; J. A. Dionne, secretary. 

Ritters’ Inc., bakers, Detroit, Mich; 
capital stock, $7,000. Incorporators: W. 
C. and Emeline Ritter, and F. W. Woot- 
on. 

Mothers’ Rest Home Baking Co., West 
Hoboken, N. J; capital stock, $8,700. 

R. & G. Bakeries, 1080 Simpson Street, 
New York; eapital stock, $10,000. 

Durnherr Baking Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y; capital stock, $60,000. Incorpora- 
tors: J. J. Durnherr, J. W. Mullen, D. 
J. Sharp. 


Detroit, 


Jacksonville, 
Incorpora- 






BOOSTERS’ CLUB FORMED 





Supply Men in Pacific Northwest Organize to 
Co-operate with Bakers — Will Meet 
Monthly—Bakers Honorary Members 


A meeting of the manufacturers and 
dealers of the Pacific Northwest, em- 
bracing the states of Washington, Ore- 

n, Idaho and the province of British 

olumbia, was held at the Frye Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 16, to form gn as- 
sociation to be known as the “Boosters’ 
Club of the Baking Industry.” About - 
75 of the concerns doing business in this 
territory, including a number of eastern 
manufacturers and jobbers, were repre- 
sented, and 20 flour mills. 

The objects of the association, as out- 
lined at this meeting, were to be of as- 
sistance to the baking trade in any way 
possible, and to work with the several 
bakers’ associations in the Pacific North- 
west toward the betterment of conditions 
in the industry. It is not the purpose 
of this organization to be a clearing- 
house for the troubles of the dealers 
themselves. Plans are being made to 
teach bakers the greater advantages of 
closer co-operation and the need for bet- 
ter attendance at conventions. 

In his opening address, J. P. Stephen- 
son, of Tacoma, outlined the needs and 
purposes of the association. He said 
that by co-operation alone could the deal- 
ers materially assist the bakers, and it 
was their duty to assist the latter all 
they could. As an associate member of a 
bakers’ organization, he said a dealer was 
handicapped, and his efforts to assist 
were dependent entirely upon whether 
the association was effective. 

H. W. Sterling, of the American Bak- 
ers’ Machinery Co., temporary secretary, 
read a report covering all the activities 
of the officers leading up to the formation 
of the organization. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopt- 
ed, and a number of resolutions were 
presented for action. A request will be 
made of all bakers’ associations to re- 
quire membership in the Boosters’ Club 
necessary to eligibility as an associate 
member in their association. A design 
was adopted to be used on badges and 
as an emblem on stationery of the asso- 
ciation. An effort will be made to have 
all members use this symbol on all car- 
tons, shipping boxes, stationery and ad- . 
vertising sent out. 

The officers and directors of the Wash- 
ington Association of the Baking In- 
dustry and the Oregon State Master 
Bakers’ Association were invited to at- 
tend the meeting. A number were pres- 
ent, and short talks were made by Presi- 
dent Rasmussen, of the Washington as- 
sociation, Secretary Mortimer Miller, of 
the Washington association, and A. M. 
Kramer, of the Tacoma association, 
boosting the organization. Any baker in 
good standing in any bakers’ associa- 
tion may become an honorary member of 
the Boosters’ Club, and enjoy all the 
privileges of a regular member, but is 
exempt from dues and assessments, 

Local meetings of the association will 
be held monthly in the different cities in 
the Northwest, the first one in Portland, 
early in October. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, J. P. Stephenson, of the West 
Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles E. Gray, of Gray, Mc- 
Lean & Percy, Portland; second vice- 
president, Jack King, Spokane; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Miss Helen K. Fog- 
erty, of the Western Baker, Seattle. 
Directors: A. C. Chatfield, Fred Ward, 
H. W. Sterling, D. W. Doyle, W. W. 
Percy. 





W. E. Long on the Pacific Coast 


W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Com- 
pany, Chicago, is spending the month of 
August on the Pacific Coast. During 
the first half of the month he was in Los 
Angeles, where the Pacific Baking Co., 
of which Mr. Long is president, is lo- 
cated, and he is now visiting a number of 
his clients in important cities along the 
coast. 

The W. E. Long Company has added a 
number of new departments designed to 
round out its service to bakers. Those 
visiting Chicago are especially invited to 
call at the company’s offices at 155 North 
Clark Street, and inspect the new lab- 
oratory, which is most complete. 


A. S. Purves. 








Rapid Development of a New American In- 
dustry—Three Mills Now in Operation, 
and Two More Are Planned 
sti ee et 

wor! 
war, have made such tremendous 
strides as the manufacture of a pure 
potato flour. Fostered by a group of 
business executives of Pitts- 
burgh, the yeaa of this new bak- 
ing and cooking commodity has increased 
. Beginning with one large plant 
constructed only about a year ago in 
Cadillac, Mich., other mills subsequently 
were erected in Bemidji, Minn. and 
Grand Rapids, Wis., through constantly 
increased demand. Sites in Virginia and 
Maine are now being chosen, and before 
many months additional mills will be 

’ established in flourishing potato belts. 

Potato flour itself has an interesting 
history. It is well known that bread 
made in the home depends for its delec- 
table flavor upon the addition of potatoes 
which have been cooked or boiled. For 

ears it has been the aim of scientific 

eries to produce bread like “mother 
used to make.” Master bakers have come 
to realize that an “ideal” loaf is not pos- 
sible without the use of potatoes. 

In the wake of this crying need, several 
abortive attempts were made in this 
country to create a product which would 
retain the natural nutritive qualities of 
potatoes. A few so-called potato flours 
were introduced, but without success. 
Potato starch flour frequently has been 
marketed under the name “potato flour.” 
This product, however, requires scalding. 

Figures compiled show that Germany 
sent many million pounds of potato flour 
into this country annually before the war, 
which approximated 95 per cent of our 
total consumption. ‘Today hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of American-made 
potato flour are being distributed every 
24 hours. Hundreds of bakers in every 
section of the country are finding this 
new food product a solution to the ques- 
tion of a uatural bread flavor. Very 
shortly this potato flour will be marketed 
through retail channels, so that every 
home can be supplied. 

Potato flour is simply the whole potato 
cleaned, steamed, cooked, dried and 
milled under perfect sanitary conditions. 
The original new potato, freshly picked, 
becomes a flour, under this process re- 
taining all the nourishing elements such 
as starch, ash, fat and protein, and losing 
only the water. 

The result is a genuine potato flour 
which is used not only in the baking of 
breads, cakes, pastries and pies, but in 
the making of potato soups, gravies, and 
croquettes. It was generally conceded 
that, if a pure potato flour could be pro- 
duced, its use in bread-making would 
mean a richer, finer flavored and moister 
loaf. These are its outstanding features. 
As an evidence of the latter quality, cake 
and bread made with potato flour virtu- 
ally are fresh several days after they are 
made. 

Potato flour is proving a distinct econ- 
omy. It is not a substitute, and the 
baker is only advised to use approxi- 
mately 4 lbs to every barrel of wheat 
flour for making better breads and cakes. 
The Falk American Potato Flour Co., 
of Pittsburgh, guarantees, for instance, 
that 1 Ib of its potato flour will replace 
5 lbs of peeled, boiled, and mashed pota- 
toes in richness, flavor and moisture- 
retaining values; that 1 lb will replace 
1% lbs of wheat flour; that its use in the 
making of bread renders the addition of 
milk absolutely unnecessary; that it‘ re- 
duces costs of baking, and will still pro- 
duce a superior loaf (by special recipes a 
three-barrel dough made with 12 lbs of 
potato flour and 582 Ibs of wheat flour 
shows a large saving at the present price 
of the materials employed); that it is a 
yeast food of inestimable value. 

Since bakers everywhere are indorsing 
this potato flour, four bakers’ trade pa- 
pers are carrying the message to the 
practical bakers of the country, In con- 
junction with this publicity campaign a 
well-known practical baker and a corps 
of scientific instructors are giving demon- 
strations of the efficacy and practicabil- 
ity of the use of this new American po- 
tato flour wherever bakers are interested 
in determining its worth. 

In order to stimulate greater action 
ap the part of the baker, and to influ- 


POTATO FLOUR FOR BAKERS 
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the rs of each city who are using 
this potato flour and urging the public’s 
patronage of their particular breads and 
pastries. 

The officers of the Falk American Po- 
tato Flour Co. are Maurice Falk, presi- 
dent; Sig Falk, vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer; Leon Falk, treasurer; 
I, A. Simon, secretary and general man- 


ager. 
A. S. Purves. 





KANSAS CITY 
PUBLIC SATISFIED WITH BREAD PRICES 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 23.—Bakery 
business in this territory is very good in 
regard to volume, but profits are small, 
and some bakers have been barely break- 
ing even. Bread wholesales in this mar- 
ket at 8c lb, running a little under a 
pound on some of the brands, yet they 
have held up remarkably well, consider- 
ing the high cost of material. 

Practically all bakers now use new- 
crop flour, and find that the Kansas mills 
are turning out a very high grade again 
this year. As a matter of fact, the new 
crop is better than the last of the old 
crop, some rather low-grade wheat being 
ground at the finish. 

Business with bakers has been very 
good the last two months, as some of 
the buyers are generally in the market 
every time the price gets down near the 
government guaranty on wheat. Pre- 
miums are still being paid for the better 
grade of wheat, but flour is selling close 
to the fair price, being quoted at $9.80@ 
10, bulk, for 95 per cent patent, delivered 
Missouri River. Shorter patents are not 
being made to any great extent, but 
where they are, they bring 30@50c bbl 
more, depending on the _ separation. 
Established mill brands are selling at 25 
@50c per bbl higher. 

The grocers here are getting 10c for a 
1-lb loaf and 15c for a 1%-lb loaf, as a 
rule, although some of the chain stores 
cut this pri¢e 1@2c, respectively. The 
public, however, is contented to pay the 
grocer’s price, as the bread made by Kan- 
sas City bakers is always of the highest 
quality. It also realizes that bread at 
10c per lb is by far the most economical 
food it can buy, and if it would only 
increase the bread consumption 50 per 
cent, thereby decreasing other food needs, 
this would go a long way toward reliev- 
ing the high cost of living. Wheat being 
practically controlled, the increased de- 
mand for wheat products, even on a 
larger scale, would not necessarily in- 
crease the price of same. 

Prices on other ingredients entering 
into the loaf of bread continue very high, 
although some reaction has been noted 
for a few of the items. Sugar, which 
costs the jobber approximately $9.30@ 
9.35, net, Missouri River, is costing the 
bakers 101,@12c per lb, and the small 
bakers even higher. Jobbers either claim 
they have no sugar, or if they have some, 
that it has passed through several hands, 
thus enhancing the price. 

Lard has taken quite a tumble, prime 
steam being quoted down 5@6c per lb, 
but it is still very high, and bakers use 
other shortenings to better advantage. 
Compound has shown very little decline, 
inasmuch as cottonseed oil has held 
rather steady. Considerable weakness 
has developed in the future market for 
cottonseed oil, but spot stocks are so low 
that very little reduction has been noted, 
although resales have occurred at 1@3c 
under the market. 

All other ingredients continue high, and 
the pie bakers have been forced to raise 
their prices materially on account of the 
ever-increasing prices of fruits, both 
fresh and canned. 

The labor situation is normal and there 
is nothing in sight to indicate any labor 
troubles in the immediate future. Bak- 
ers and drivers are making very high 
wages, and with the splendid conditions 
existing in the Kansas City plants, they 
have no cause for complaint. 


CAMPBELL SYSTEM MEETING 

The Campbell System, Inc., which op- 
erates a chain of 25 wholesale bread bak- 
eries in this territory, held its second 
quarterly conference of officers and plant 
managers at Colorado Springs, Colo., all 
last week. Fifty-two were present, in- 


of the System was held in City 
three months and likely will 
be held here r. Hi 


Mr. Marshall, these quarterly conferences 
are a great aid in standardizing ideas 
coming from different sources. The fol- 
lowing officers and managers were pres- 
ent: 

Win M. Campbell, president; M. Lee 
Marshall, vice-president and director of 
purchasing; Henry W. Stude, treasurer; 
Clifton N. Power, secretary; W. M. Clif- 
ford, general sales-manager; Charles Al- 
len, advertising manager; Charles J. 
Fehr, general superintendent; C. J. Pat- 
terson, director of research and analysis; 
Roy Suydam, country sales-manager. 

Goleas A. Buchanan, manager, Camp- 
bell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

A. B. Lee, Campbell Bread Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Brayton Campbell, Campbell Bread 
Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

C. W. Skogsberg, Metz Bakery Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

G. L. Jordan, College Hill Baking Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

R. A. Laughlin, Wank Baking Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

S. A. Wall, Murray Baking Co.; Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 

Ww. . White, Sunville Baking Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Lawrence D. Ward, Denver (Colo.) 
Bread Co. 

L. D. Bressler, Purity Bread Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

August Junge, Junge Baking Co., Jop- 
lin, Mo. 

T. S. Schrag, Peerless Baking Co., Wa- 
terloo, Iowa. 

C. E. Card, Western Bread Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Jay Burns, president, and H. B. Har- 
die, manager, Jay Burns Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

D. A. Moses, Southern Bread Co., Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Earl Suydam, Oklahoma Bread Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

C. O. Zimmerman, Zimmerman Bread 
Co., Colorado Springs. Colo. 

H. C. Walker, Walker Bread Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

L. L. Maxie, Campbell Baking Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

NOTES 


J. H. Becker, manager of the Nafziger 
Baking Co., St. Louis, has been visiting 
the home office at Kansas City. 

Roy Becker, of the Becker Co., St. 
Louis, handlers of high-grade bakers’ 
machinery, visited in Kansas City, calling 
on the bakery trade, 

George Rushton. of the George Rush- 
ton Baking Co., Rosedale, Kansas, was 
in St. Louis recently, buying machinery 
for the pie bakery. It has recently in- 
stalled a cake department, where box 
cakes, doughnuts and other cakes are 
made. Frank Rushton, of the same firm, 
is in Colorado on his vacation. 

The Nafziger Baking Co., operating a 
chain of five plants, is advertising its 
Butter Cream bread at various state and 
county fairs. For this purpose it uses 
its own American Curtiss airplane, which 
has been painted in Nafziger’s standard 
colors, yellow and black. The pilot made 
a number of flights recently at St. Louis, 
distributing literature over the city. He 
then flew to Jefferson City, picking up 
the_governor of Missouri and taking him 
over to the Missouri State Fair at Se- 
dalia. After spending two or three days 
at Sedalia, he flew to Kansas City in time 
for the annual grocers’ picnic, which 
draws a crowd of 10,000 to 15,000 grocers 
and. their families. 

Ors B. Durar. 





Kentucky Bakers to Meet 

The annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Association of the Baking Industry 
is to, be held at Hopkinsville, Bet. 14-15. 
J. W. Burns, of Louisville, who is a mem- 
ber of the committee of arran ents, 
while in Minneapolis two weeks ago, 
promised visitors something unique in the 
way of entertainment. Last year’s con- 
vention was postponed on account of the 
influenza epidemic, and only a short one- 
day business session was held. For this 
reason it is expected that the Victory 
convention in r will be well at- 
tended. ’ 
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August 27, 1919 
ENGLISH BAKERS’ STRIKE 


Men Demanded 44-Hour Week, Minimum £4 
Wage and No Night Baking—Shortage 
Serious in Liverpool 

Lonpox, Ena., Aug. 6.—At present it 
is not very easy to get bread of any de- 
scription, especially in certain parts of 
the country, owing to the strike of op- 
erative bakers.* long conference took 
place yesterday between the master bak- 
ers and the representatives of the opera- 
tive bakers’ union, but they failed to 
come to terms. Wages, hours and night- 
work are the Bibs. questions between 
them, and the employers recommended 
that they should be settled by arbitra- 
tion, but the men are adverse to this 
plan. They demand a 44-hour week, a 
minimum wage of £4 per week and the 
cessation of night-baking. 

It is estimated that there are between 
5,000 and 6,000 bakers on strike in Lon- 
don, and 20,000 throughout the country. 
In Liverpool the effect of the strike is 
becoming very serious and public bak- 
eries have been inaugurated, to which the 
bakers send their bread for distribution 
to the public. The quantity available, 
however, is not sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, and a bread famine seems highly 
probable. Unfortunately, a large pro- 


ey 





- portion of the poorer households in that 


district are not versed in the art of 
bread-making, nor have they facilities for 
baking, although in the north of England 
hanse Bread faking is much more general 
than in the south. 

In London the scarcity is not yet acute. 
Bakers were in most cases able to supply 
their customers, although queues were to 
be seen yesterday and today around some 
of the Robe in the most populous neigh- 
borhoods. Some of the large bread fac- 
tories, however, have closed down alto- 
gether, and in many restaurants and tea- 
shops no rolls are obtainable and only a 
limited amount of bread. 


NEW BREAD 

All restrictions have now been removed 
in regard to the sale of new. bread. For 
about two years it has been illegal for a 
baker to sell bread that had been out of 
the oven for less than 12 hours, and to eat 
stale bread has been a very great hard- 
ship to many people, but now bread can 
be bought while still hot. Also, the re- 
striction on the shape of loaves has been 
withdrawn and the use of certain. in- 
gredients such as fruit, eggs, fat and 
sugar. The favorite “cottage” loaf will 
be certain to reappear soon, this loaf 
consisting of two pieces of dough, one 
large and one small, dabbed together. 
This shape of loaf was banned by the 
food controller, who only allowed such 
loaves as were baked in tins. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


*The strike was reported settled Aug. 10, 
with the abolition of night baking. 





Century Machine Co. Expanding 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
has lately purchased a modern brick and 
steel concrete factory building in the 
Oakley district, and expects to move into 
same within three or four months. The 
building is three stories high and stands 
on ground covering 44% acres, which will 
allow pron of room for further exten- 
sion, if necessary. Adjoining the build- 
ing is 650 feet of railroad siding, which 
will be ample for the company’s shipping 
arrangements. 

The Century Machine Co’s_ business 
has increased so rapidly during the past 
few months that its present factory and 
office building are inadequate for its re- 
quirements. Paul Esselborn is president 
and general manager of the company. 


A. S. Purves. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

Florida Master Bakers’ Association, at 
Tampa, Sept. 8. 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry at Chicago, Sept. 22-26. 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, at Milwaukee, Oct. 6-8. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Hopkinsville, Oct. 14-15. 

New England Bakers’ Association, at 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 28-29. 


The Manchester Biscuit Co., Fargo, N. 
D., has awarded the contract for the 
construction of an addition to its plant 
that will nearly double the capacity. 
Work has already started. 
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August 27, 1919 
WASHINGTON BAKERS MEET 


Annual Convention Held at Victoria, B. C. 
—Make Trip by Boat—Gust EK. Ras- 
muasen, of Seattle, Elected President 


‘The Washington Association of the — 


aking Industry held its sixth annual 
eer in Victoria, B. C., July 22-93. 
The big convention party started from 
Seattle aboard the Empress liner on 
Tuesday morning, July 22, and arrived 
at Victoria in the afternoon. Head- 
quarters were made at the Hotel Em- 
press. At four o’clock the delegates, 
accompanied by a party of Victoria 
bakers, made an auto tour of the city 
and returned in time for a theatre party 
in the evening. 

The convention was opened at 9.30 
Wednesday morning by President R. L. 
Davidson. Mayor Porter welcomed the 
bakers to Victoria, and extended the hos- 
itality of the city. 

Mortimer Miller, secretary, read the 
minutes of the previous meeting and re- 
ported a balance of $352 in the treasury. 

The first speaker was Anton Tutter, 
vice-president of the Porter Baking Co., 
Seattle, who gave a brief but interest- 
ing description of “How Uncle Sam 
Made Bread in France.” Mr. Tutter 
spent 16 months in France. 

He said that the mammoth gree at 
Dijon covered four acres and used 56 


lraw-plate ovens, with a daily capacity 
rf 1,100,000 Ibs. A staff of 600 men 
turned out this volume, which was 


hipped from Dijon to a regulating sta- 
tion and then to all parts of the front. 
in the army six men did as much as 12 
nen ordinarily would accomplish. A 
man baked approximately 6,000 loaves in 
i2 to 13 hours. Mr. Tutter made his 
ieadquarters at Tours, and was first as- 
sistant to Captain Harvey, in charge of 
sakery development and maintenance. 

“The Bread Advertising Campaign,” 
lescriptive of the great national public- 
ty campaign for bread undertaken by 
he Fleischmann, Co., was the subject of 

paper by Mortimer Miller, of Tacoma. 

In the absence of the organizer from 
he National Association of the Baking 
Industry, T. S. Waltemeyer, of Seattle, 
ead a letter from the National grgani- 

ition, explaining the plan of a uniform 
ystem of organization by various state 
issociations in conformity with the plan 
developed by the national association, and 
providing for the adoption of new by- 
laws, as submitted for consideration. 

President Davidson then called for 
discussion of the proposed by-laws. 

Henry Matthaei, of the Matthaei Bread 
Co.. Seattle, Wash., declared it would be 
inadvisable to take any action without a 
larger membership present; that a spe- 
cial meeting should be held at a later 
date in Seattle or Tacoma to take the 
necessary steps, and to which there would 
be time. to summon a full representa- 
tion of bakers from all parts of the 
state. 

One reason for desiring a representa- 
tive attendance is that the new by-laws 
call for $4 per capita dues to the Nation- 
i] association, and that unless a full rep- 
resentation of bakers were present the 
few who voted the step would be obli- 
gated to pay the dues of those who did 
not attend, in the event they did not pay 
their pro rata. 

Following the discussion, a motion was 
unanimously passed to set a day in Au- 
gust for the special meeting, to be held 
in Seattle or Tacoma. 

The nomination committee, B. C. 
Barnes, Seattle, chairman, G. G. Porter, 
Seattle, and Fred Milheim, Everett, in 
reporting presented the name of Gust E. 
Rasmussen, of the Seattle (Wash.) Bak- 
ing Co., for president for the coming 
year. The election of Mr. Rasmussen 
was unanimous. Following the election 
of president, B. C. Barnes, Seattle, was 
elected vice-president. The following 
were elected on the executive committee: 
A. W. Kraemer, of Kraemer Bread Co., 
Tacoma; Fred Milheim, Everett; Herman 
Lovenstein, Twin bakery, North Yakima. 

A vote of thanks was given the retir- 
ing officers. President Davidson, in 
voicing the general approval over Mr. 
Rasmussen’s elevation to the presidency, 
urged that members give him full sup- 
port, all doing a little work, and not one 
man doing it all. 


NOTES 


Seattle was chosen as the place for the 
next annual convention, and also for the 
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midwinter . The dates for both 
meetings will be determined later. 

Mortimer Miller, of Tacoma, was re- 
appointed secretary-treasurer for the en- 
suing year. 

The retiring president, R. L. Davidson, 
was given a camera in appreciation of 
his services, in place of the usual medal 
awarded to retiring presidents. 

A suitable memorial was passed on the 
death of Harry C. Ogden, former presi- 
dent of the Seattle Baking Co., who was 
a prominent baker, and died suddenly 
of influenza in October, 1918. 


Cracker Bakers’ Meeting 

The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association was held in Chicago, July 
29-31. A detailed report appeared in 
The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 6. 

Brooks S. Morgan, Atlanta, Ga., was 
again unanimously elected president. A. 
P. Strietmann, Cincinnati, Ohio, is vice- 








when leted will make a building six 
stories high and 110 feet square. A com-~ 
plete outfit of modern cracker-making 
ew and three ovens will be in- 
st > 





Cracker Goods Due for Advance | 


John A. Simeral, president Famous 
Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa: “Pittsburgh 
and surrounding territory manufactured 
a greater amount of munitions than any 
other one locality. When the armistice 
was signed, our factories making muni- 
tions released their employees by the 
thousands, and those factories had to 
adjust conditions for the manufacture of 
articles they previously made. By Feb- 
ruary, 1919, the cake and cracker busi- 
ness had receded nearly 50 per cent. 
Sincethat time, however, we have been 
retrieving a portion of this loss, and at 

resent we are only 20@25 per cent be- 
ow our 1918 business. 

“Early in 1919 prices receded, and 


. 


Brooks 8. Morgan 


Again re-elected president of the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 


president and treasurer, and Edward 
Griswold, New York, secretary. Direc- 
tors: Alvin V. Thomas, Peoria, Ill; L. D. 
Manchester, Sioux Falls, S. D; Oswald 
Schmidt, Davenport, Iowa; William D. 
Morris, Chicago; John A. Simeral, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; Willard C. Poole, Worcester, 
Mass; J. B. Franke, Fort Wayne, Ind; 
Brooks Morgan, Atlanta, Ga; A. P. 
Strietmann, Cincinnati; S. J. Watts, Port 
Huron, Mich; W. T. Bishop, Los An- 
geles; H. E. Stegall, St. Louis; C. A. 
Bowman, Denver, Colo; A. J. Zimmer- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Addresses were given by Howard B. 
Jackson, of the United States Grain Cor- 
oration; Joseph T. Newall, of the Geo. 
p. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; Major 
Cornelius W. ickersham, the associa- 
tion’s attorney; C. Parlin, director of 
research department of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co; Charles H. Eyles, of the 
Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
of Philadelphia. A paper on stabiliza- 
tion of factory working forces through 
the central employment department was 
read by Miss Mabel Wallace, employment 
manager of the Geo. Strietmann’s Sons 
Co. 





The Lakeside Biscuit Co. Toledo, 
Ohio, has let the contract for another 
cracker factory, exactly like the — 
plant, of re-enforced concrete and steel 
It will adjoin the present factory, and 


there has been very little change either 
way since then. Our prices are now be- 
low what they were during the war pe- 
riod. 

“We have been able to get sufficient 
raw material, with the exception of 
sugar, which, in this territory, can only 
be secured at a price much beyond its 
value. We are hopeful that conditions 
will change in order to supply us with 
sufficient sugar to keep operating. All 
other materials have been advancing, and 
there should be a substantial change in 
prices to correspond with the present 
costs.” 





Cracker Sales Good 


The manager of a large northwestern 
cracker factory writes: “Business con- 
ditions continue exceptionally good. Con- 
sumption of our product is equally as 
heavy as during the first part of this 

ear. In fact we are right up to and 

eyond our capacity. 

“We are having little difficulty with 
raw material, with the exception of dried 
fruits and desiccated coconut. These 
materials are extremely scarce, and while 
we are able so far to get along pretty 
well, -prospects are that it will be more 
difficult from now on than during the 
past 60 days. 

“We do not anticipate any serious in- 
convenience or shortage of sugar, al- 
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thou it probably will require close 
watching til the new crop is marketed 
in October or about Nov. 1. 





Business Good as Crop Moves 


Ellis Crenshaw, president Jackson- 
ville os Cracker Works: “The cotton 
crop has just begun to move, and the 


harvest of crops always spells good busi- 
ness in the southern states. Cracker bak- 
ers in the Southeast have all the business 
they can handle. 4 


“The trade has learned to anticipate . 


its needs. With freight moving so slow- 
ly, jobbers and retailers will appreciate 
the necessity of allowing ample time for 
transit. This is no time for merchants 
to be buying their goods from a remote 
section. Railroad claims seem to be 
more frequent than ever, indicating rough 
handling. Short hauls, by reason of 
buying nearer home, will enable mer- 
chants to receive their wares upon a bet- 
ter schedule. 





Business Unusually Good 

H. R.. Shepardson, manager Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Minneapolis: “We are 
having an unusually good demand for 
our products, and are running full ca- 
pacity. There have been no material 
changes in our selling prices recently. 
No special difficulty is being experienced 
in getting raw materials, except sugar, 
and that situation, of course, is a seri- 
ous one for all. Collections are very 
good. No trouble with shipping service 
at this time.” 





Manchester Biscuit Co. Enlargirg 

R. J. Cone, manager Manchester Bis- 
cuit Co., Fargo, N. D: “Business is very 
good. The demand for our products is 
increasing, which has forced us to ar- 
range for the erection of an addition to 
our factory that will nearly double our 
capacity. 

“While crops in some parts of the 
Northwest are light, there is enough in 
most of the territory to carry the people 
over for another year. The light crop 
has not affected the demand for, our 
goods. 

“We are having no trouble in secur- 
ing raw materials, and look for the big- 
gest business in our history this fall.” 





Cracker Trade Notes 


The Acme Baking Co., Akron,- Ohio, 


will erect a $100,000 cracker plant on 
North Union Street. 

The Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., is completing a three-story 
brick addition to its plant. 

The Iten Biscuit Co. is erecting a two- 
story addition to its plant at Topeka, 
Kansas, to be used as a warehouse. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Pasadena (Cal.) Biscuit Co., the cap- 
ital stock was increased to $100,000. 

The Famous Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has opened a branch at Huntington, 
W. Va., in charge of Donald Jamison. 


W. C. Thompson and James Millican 
will open a cooky and cracker factory at 
Ballard, Wash. A three-story building 
has been leased, and machinery will be 
installed. 


The Perfection Biscuit Co. Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has granted a vacation with 
full pay for those who have been in its 
service six months, and half pay for 
those less than six months. 


The Smith-Carr Baking Co., Northamp- 
ton, Mass., which has been in existence 
over 100 years, has closed its doors, and 
all goods will now be manufactured in 
the plant of the Greenfield Baking Co., 
in which the Smith-Carr Baking Co. was 
interested. 


W. R. Baker, who has been connected 
with the Zanesville, Ohio, branch of the 
National Biscuit Co. for 35 years, part 
of the time as manager of the plant, has 
resigned, to become manager of the Bak- 
er Bread Co., of Zanesville. He has been 
ee at the National Co. by his son, 

ari. 


Plans for the immediate rebuilding of 
the plant of the Capital Candy & Crack- 
er bo, Sacramento, Cal., recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will be started as soon 
as the insurance is adjusted. The new 
building will be five stories high, of re- 


enforced concrete and steel construction. - 


The company is now doing business in 
temporary quarters at 1725 Tenth Street. 








Lonnon, Enc., Aug. 5.—The new 
schedule for the coming bakery exhibi- 
tion in London has just issued, and 
is intrinsically a most bewildering pub- 
lication to the ordinary person. Strange- 
ly enough, ite simple-minded bakers 
seem to understand it perfectly, and 
make no mistakes in separating the va- 
rious competitions, for the event is much 
more in the nature of a trade tourna- 
ment than an exhibition, to the majority 
of bakers. 

The nature of the complications may 
be gathered from the fact that there are, 
for England, Wales, and Ireland, 43 
distinct sections, distinguished by figures, 
and six more distinguished by letters. By 
selection from the various sections, com- 
petitors automatically strive for the pos- 
sessions of numerous cups, shields, and 
championship awards. 

Scotland has a section to itself, the 
bread competitions alone being divided 
into 20 classes. In the confectionery de- 
partment there are 85 distinct competi- 
tions, including classes for “ex-service 
men,” some to show skill at piping in 
the exhibition, some by way of solace to 
those who have tried but have not won 
prizes before, some confined only to pre- 
vious prize winners. 

The directors of the exhibition com- 
pany, with much wisdom, while always 
paying the piper, have hardly ever in- 
sisted on calling the tune, as far as the 
competitions are concerned. Adopting 
the open-mind attitude, they have hand- 
ed the regulations over to committees of 
bakers. All sorts of suggestions have, in 
consequence, been adopted, and_ the 
slightest excuse is considered justifica- 
tion for setting up a new class for com- 
petition. 

Some of the traders who sell raw ma- 
terial to bakers have series of competi- 
tions for their customers held at this ex- 
hibition, but, while they seem to satisfy 
the firms concerned, they do not interest 
the trade generally. A cleverer plan, 
adopted by other firms, is to lie in wait 
until the prize awards are published; 
then, if any of their customers have been 
successful, to take full credit for the 
fact that their goods were used in the 
competition samples, and by advertise- 
ment to let all the world know. 

For a month or more before the exhi- 
bition, it practically dominates the inter- 
est of the thousands who enter the com- 
petitions. In the schedule just issued, 
there is a_ significant new regulation 
printed in block type, which reads thus: 
“Persons who have sold recipes for bread- 
making, or who have given demonstra- 
tions or instruction in bread-making, 
within three months, for a monetary con- 
sideration, will be disqualified from tak- 
ing a prize in any class.” Selling recipes 
and giving instructions in methods of 
making “exhibition bread” has become a 
rather lucrative business with some prize 
takers, and they seem to find plenty of 
clients. For a few days’ tuition the fee 
charged is as much as $52. 

What is known as “exhibition bread” 
is a special article, quite unlike that sold 
generally in bakers’ shops. It must be 
of large volume, very even in texture, 
soft, and with a thin crust. These ef- 
fects are obtained by using a large pro- 
portion of yeast, mixing and manipulat- 
ing the dough very thoroughly, and by 
baking in a cold oven, in some cases 
under covers. The ignorance or laxity 
of the judges has allowed this sort of 
stuff to become standard in the English 
and Welsh sections. The Scottish and 
Irish judges have quite another stand- 
ard, one that bears some relation to 
bread as the experienced baker strives 
to make it for his customers. 

To bakers who take little interest in 
the competitions the exhibition is an in- 
dustrial fair, where they expect to find 
the latest in machinery, etc. Selling 
firms make full use of it. 


NOT A HOUSING PROBLEM 


One of “life’s little problems” at pres- 
ent worrying the trade here is whether 
or not bakers should recommence mak- 
ing what are called “cottage loaves.” 
Under war conditions an order was in 
force stipulating that only loaves should 
be made that could be molded in pairs, 
and that are baked on the oven bottom 
or in a pan. This order is still in force, 


but will be abrogated automatically when 
the peace terms are ratified. 

ere is a propaganda within the trade 
to induce all to Tefese to restart making 
cottage loaves. This shape of loaf is 
crusty all over. The expert workman 
can produce a nice, smooth crust and an 
even-textured crumb; the amateur, or 
the careless workman, produces a 
strained and broken crust, and the crumb 
has many large holes. If, in the setting 
in the oven, any of the loaves are placed 
too far away from their fellows, the top 
pieces are likely to be twisted much out 
of shape, and large holes are produced in 
the crumb. 

It has occurred to some that the pres- 
ent time of change offers a good oppor- 
tunity to get rid of a shape so trouble- 
some to make, and that otherwise re- 
quires the maximum of labor. But the 
public has a weakness for cottage loaves. 
The crust is sweet and crisp; top and 
bottom are easily separated, and the 
pieces have then the advantage of two 
small loaves, while, as a large loaf, the 
bread keeps moister than if two small 
loaves were made. People are beginning 
to grumble. If the demand increases, it 
is unlikely that bakers will persist in a 
refusal to make cottages. 

In London there is a special form 
made, known as “small tops.” The tops 
of these are much smaller than the nor- 
mal, and the “closings” of the bottom 
part are turned upward, instead of down- 
ward, as in the ordinary shape, so that, 
when the loaf is baking, the bottom part 
opens out, showing radiating cracks on 
its top surface, which produces a pleas- 
ing and enticing effect. 

Unwittingly, the maker of “small top” 
cottage loaves realizes the ideal of bread 
beauty noted by Marcus Aurelius thus: 
“There are cracks and little breaks on 
the surface of a loaf, which, though nev- 
er intended by the baker, have a sort of 
agreeableness in them which invites the 
appetite.” These loaves are dusted with 
cones before ,baking. 


THE PRICE OF A PRIVILEGE 


In pursuance of its purpose of enter- 
ing more intimately into active co-opera- 
tion with the modern baking trade, the 
Ancient. and Worshipful Company of 
Bakers sent representatives to a meeting 
of all the city companies, on July 17, 
to endeavor to devise means for joint 
action in the matter. Although the bak- 
ers’ company is not among the rich, it 
already does something to justify its 
connection with the trade from which it 
derives its name. 

At the annual bakery exhibition held 
in London it provides gold, silver, and 
bronze medals, as first, second, and third 
prizes, respectively, for the best London 
household bread, and gives medals also 
to the foremen of the employers who sub- 
mit the successful exhibits. London 
household bread is square in shape; the 
loaves are molded in two pieces of same 
size, placed one on top of the other, then 
batched close together in the oven, so 
that each loaf has four crumby sides, 
with crust only top and bottom. 

So few bakers make this shape of loaf 
now as a commercial article that competi- 
tors for the bakers’ company’s prizes have 
some difficulty in choosing specimens 
good enough for exhibition. They bake 
only about a dozen or so of that shape in 
the center of a batch or other loaves, 
and of that dozen only one or two pairs 
from the middle are fit for selection. On 
account of this difficulty, the entries for 
this competition are generally very few, 
but the bakers’ company thinks that its 
function is to foster the manufacture of 
the kind of bread only that was standard 
when it was active in the trade in Lon- 
don. In consequence it will not alter the 
conditions of its competitions. 

To the successful student in both bread 
and confectionery sections, at the Nation- 
al Bakery School, London, the bakers’ 
company presents each year, as the result 
of examinations, the “freedom” of its 
guild. The money value of this conces- 
sion, that is, the price if the privilege 
had to be bought, is $42 in each case. 
There are proposals now made that the 
company should increase its annual do- 
nation to the school by presenting medals 
to successful students who are appren- 
tices or operatives. It is also proposed 
to found an annual lecture at the com- 


BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


pany’s ancient hall, on some historical or 
progressive subject. 
AN HISTORICAL EVENT 


At long intervals in the history of the 
baking trade in Great Britain there have 
been public inquiries and investigations 
into its affairs, the records of which con- 
tain the true, indeed the only, available 
description of its congition, or of the 
methods in use. at-the respective periods. 
Away back in the sixteenth century, pub- 
lic tests to determine the yield of bread 
from whatever wheat was available were 
made at regular intervals, for the guid- 
ance of the assize courts, which set the 
price at which bread must be sold. 

Those tests by the authorities contin- 
ued up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, generally, in the later 
days, because the bakers complained that 
the “allowance” given by the court was 
too small. The trade in those much-reg- 
ulated times was always protesting that 
the flour it got would not make as many 
loaves as the number on which the regu- 
lation price calculations were based. 

In what may be called modern times, 
there have been important public in- 
quiries on such specific matters as under- 
ground bakeries, short-weight bread, flour 
supplies in time of war, etc. The rec- 
ords of these are very important, and are 
often cited. 


THE QUESTION OF NIGHTWORK 


The report of the committee of in- 
quiry into nightwork in bread-baking and 
confectionery, which has just been pub- 
lished, is another addition to the list of 
important documents. The evidence tak- 
en is not given verbatim in this report, 
but the summary prepared by the com- 
mittee is accurate and ample, and prop- 
er references are shown as to the source 
from which each point in the evidence 
has been derived. 

The committee examined quite ex- 
haustively 65 witnesses, coming from all 
parts of the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land. Written statements from others, 
who did not appear publicly, were also 
considered, and the committee visited 
several typical bakeries to obtain first- 
hand knowledge of the technical points 
raised by the witnesses. 

The work seems to have been well done, 
although the resulting recommendations 
will not be pleasing to at least one large 
section of the trade,—that concerned 
with bread manufacture on a large scale. 
In choosing a path through many difficul- 
ties, the committee has trodden heavily 
on the industrial corns of the big bakers. 


STATISTICS WHICH PROVE NOTHING 


The committee has to confess that it 
cannot ascertain with accuracy how many 
operative bakers there are in the United 
Kingdom. The secretary of the Nation- 
al Association of Master Bakers is quot- 
ed as giving the figures as 90,000, while 
the secretary of the operatives’ union 
says 30,000. The official figure of the 
Board of Trade is 60,000. This remark- 
able disparity results from the fact that 
there is no precise definition of what is 
an operative baker. One set of figures 
evidently includes every one employed in 
and about the bakeries, and also treats 
as operatives those small masters who 
employ no other workmen. 

The figures given by the operatives’ 
secretary are purposely low, with a view 
to enhancing by comparison the member- 
ship of the union, Thus the English roll 
of union members is given as 20,000, the 
Federal Union of Scotland as 6,000, the 
Irish National Union as 2,000. The total 
is therefore 30,000, which is the same as 
the figure given as the total for all the 
bakers in the Kingdom, by the secretary 
of the union. 

The fact is that, in the. English union, 
the figures for membership are quite mis- 
leading; a considerable number are la- 
borers about bakeries, and deliverers. 
The union, to swell the membership, has 
been for some time taking those ‘helpers 
as members. Its power, especially in 
London, is not great. The inquiry com- 
mittee, wrestling with the varying fig- 
ures, comes to the conclusion that about 
half of the bakers in the kingdom are 
trade-unionists. Employers do not ac- 
cept even those figures as correct. 


WHAT THE COMMITTEE SUGGESTS 


On the evidence collected, aided by 
some deep-down prejudices, and with a 
watchful eye on industrial and political 
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exigencies, the committee that 
pak pam mag § an act of Parliament, 
should prohibit all manufacture of bread 
between the hours of 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
or, in the event of an agreement be- 
tween loyers and operatives in any 
district, the prohibited period may be 
any six consecutive hours falling be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Although it does not appear on the 
surface, this alternative period is evi- 
dently a concession to Scottish bakers, 
so that they may continue the practice, 
which obtained ~~ before the war, 
of starting work at 5 a.m. in midweek, 
and 4 a.m. on Mondays and Saturdays. 
These positive suggestions of the com- 
mittee are, however, qualified nearly out 
of existence by about a dozen possible 
exemptions. Those who employ no out- 
side labor are to be free from the re- 
strictions, unless some one master or op- 
erative, or a union of masters or opera- 
tives, sends a petition to the labor min- 
istry stating that this free baker is com- 
peting with them unfairly. 

The prohibition is not to apply to 
dough makers or oven firemen and their 
assistants; in the event of breakdown or 
accident or other unforeseeable circum- 
stances; to men employed to meet the 
requirements of week-end trade; to men 
working in seaside and watering-place 
bakeries during the “season”; to men em- 
ployed where there is a sudden and un- 
expected demand for bread in the town 
or place; to men employed to provide 
bread supplies for public holidays and 
feast days; to men employed in any bake- 
house to which a special permit has been 
granted because of the installation of 
new machinery or repairs; to men em- 
ployed in bakeries where permission to 
work at night has been granted because 
the employers state that they cannot 
work at a profit otherwise. 

It is further suggested that the recom- 
mendations should not come into force 
until two years after they have been 
embodied in an act of Parliament. 


HOW IT WOULD WORK 


The prospect of this report being ac- 
cepted by Parliament, and given legal 
status, is not considered likely by the 
trade. The opposition by the large firms, 
and from all other industries in which 
nightwork now obtains, will probably be 
too powerful. The committee was not 
really appointed to find out what was 
already perfectly well known to all con- 
cerned, but rather to get the labor min- 
istry out of its difficulties when faced 
with a threatened strike of bakers. It 
has so far served its purpose by gaining 
time. 

There is, however, already evidence 
that the report is to be used by both the 
ministry and the operatives’ union as a 
menace to force employers to do any- 
thing the latter desires. The government 
is so afraid of labor that the labor min- 
istry seems to have become a sort of 
auxiliary force to the bakers’ union, 
which the latter can bring into play 
whenever its own power is insufficient. 

The authorities fear a bread shortage 
above everything, and think a strike of 
operative bakers would produce such a 
result. Employers, knowing more, have 
no such fear. If the suggestions in the 
report ever are adopted, the change will 
be as great a revolution to London op- 
eratives as to their employers. 

This plan was tried in London in 1888, 
the men to start at 4 am. Although 
there was a voluntary agreement and 
good will between the parties, it was at 
the request of the workmen that a re- 
turn was made to the old nightwork con- 
ditions. They found it more unpleasant 
to rise early, prepare their own food, 
and get to work on dark, cold mornings, 
than to go off at night when the house- 
hold was all awake, and when trams and 
buses were running conveniently. 

The same experiment was tried in Liv- 
erpool in 1893, but competition caused a 
reversion. The plan was tried a little over 
a year ago in- Melbourne, Australia, but 


there the. people went on strike and re- 


fused to accept the stale bread. In Lon- 
don, now, very many of the men prefer 
nightwork, rather than to ste~* 1zly, or 
continue working till late in the evening. 

The opinion in the trade is that there 
is no effective means of preventing 
breaches of rules against nightwork, par- 
ticularly when the regulations allow early 
men and their assistants. Such a regula- 
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tion would sanction an ype start of the 
whole staff, in a bakery where only one 
or two men were employed. 

The large firms, if the rules were 
strictly enforced, would be likely to fin- 
ish work each night as late as 11 o’clock, 
or, alternatively, to employ two shifts, 
one finishing at 11 p.m., the other begin- 
ning at 5 am. It would be difficult to 
design an arrangement that would be 
more awkward for the economical con- 
duct of business. 

NO DELAY 

Without even waiting for the report 
of the committee on nightwork, the op- 
eratives’ union has published its new de- 
mands, with the inevitable threat of a 
strike. The time limit given the em- 
ployers is Aug. 2. 

The present labor conditions are: a 
minimum wage of $15 for a 54-hour week 
in small bakeries, 48 hours in factories. 
The new demands, national in scope, are: 
no nightwork; a 44-hour week, each day 
to stand by itself; minimum wage of $20 
a week for all hands, with corresponding 
increase for higher grades; holidays to 
be paid for, but if worked to be double 
paid; a week’s holiday, with pay, for all 
workmen; overtime to be paid for at 
time and half rate; Sunday work to be 
abolished, but if worked, in case of 
emergency, to be paid double. Corre- 
sponding demands are made on behalf 
of all allied workers. 

The retort of the employers is that, 
unless they are allowed a higher price 
for bread, they cannot even consider 
these demands of the workmen. The 
ministry of labor intervenes by endeavor- 
ing to arrange a joint meeting of the 
parties, 

JoHN Kmk1Lanp. 





Trade Supplied for September 

The representative of a large spring 
wheat mill at Philadelphia says: “We had 
1 good booking period the last half of 
July, but the government discussion of 
reduction of basic wheat price stopped 
ll inquiry. At that time, both bakers 
ind family trade purchased. 

“Arrivals of new-crop hard winter 
flour are interesting the bakers, and this 
is being used with stocks of old spring. 
We look for very little business before 
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the middle of September. While stocks 
are not large, there will be plenty of flour 
arriving during the next 30 or 40 days. 
Spot stocks are selling at a premium of 
50@75c bbl.” 





““Mid-Westwood”’ 

The new clubhouse erected by the Mid- 
West Box Co., of Chicago, is to be used 
primarily as a rallying ground for the 
Mid-West organization. The initial need 
for a structure of this kind was felt 
through the trouble experienced in locat- 
ing a satisfactory meeting-place for its 
annual convention of executives, heads 
of departments and salesmen. 

The Mid-West organization is highly 
specialized, and a great deal of care is 
used in selecting its personnel. Co-opera- 
tion is one of the fundamental principles, 
and this necessitates many meetings of 
the many departments, topped off with 
the annual meeting. In the latter the Mid- 
West conducts a sales convention, en- 
gineering school and plant managers’ 
meetings. The management believes in 
giving Mid-West associates every oppor- 
tunity for individual progress, which, of 
course, makes for united progress. 

“Mid-Westwood” is an innovation in 
the industrial field in the West. As a 
rule, industrial firms hold conventions, 
but they are not held at a permanent 
location. The General Electric Co. in the 
East varied from this custom by purchas- 
ing in Lake Ontario an island called 
“Association Island,” upon which is held 
many important meetings during the 
year. As.a result, business is combined 
with outing and pleasure, and traditions 
are being built around Association Is- 
land which are dear to the important 
men in the General Electric Co. who are 
fortunate enough to be high enough in 
the organization to enjoy its advantages. 

“Mid-Westwood” will be used in a 
similar way, and Grand Beach was se- 
lected because of its golf course, bathing 
beach, woods, and proximity to Chicago, 
where the general offices of the Mid-West 
Box Co. are located. Each year a regu- 
lar appropriation will be made for “Mid- 
Westwood” the same as for any of the 
five manufacturing plants of the Mid- 
West Box Co., and the place will be 
built up and beautified. 

Not only will all of the important 


meetings of the Mid-West Box Co. in the 
summer be held at “Mid-Westwood,” but 
undoubtedly many meetings of several 
other large industrial concerns with 
whom the Mid-West Box Co. is closely 
allied will be held there. 

The Mid-West clubhouse is built in 
the shape of an L. The main part of the 
first floor is devoted to a large, spacious 
lounge, with an artistic fireplace at one 
end. Leading from this large assembly 
room or lounge are sleeping-rooms, show- 
er baths and other accommodations. The 
entire second floor is devoted to sleeping- 
rooms; there are accommodations for 
about 80 guests. 

A. S. Purves. 





Government Control Beneficial 

Jay Burns, president Jay Burns Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb: “Trade with us is 
normal, which of course means good. I 
do not look for any decline in flour prices 
on this crop below the government basis 
of $2.26 wheat. 

“Cheap money, due to the tremendous 
expansion in currency issue and credit 
in the principal nations of the world, is 
in my judgment the principal reason for 
high price levels. Money will continue 
cheap so long as the large volume exists. 
It is to the vital interests of the nations 
which went through the late war and 
have accumulated such enormous burdens 
of debts to maintain cheap money, and 
until those debts are paid I look to see 
the general level of price conditions high, 
or even higher than they are today. 

“Bread being the cheapest food com- 
modity which the American people can 
buy, there is little or no agitation any- 
where in the country, none at all here, 
toward a reduction in prices. 

“The farmer who wants more for his 
wheat seems to think that, if the govern- 
ment took its hands off, wheat would ad- 
vance. The easterner in manufacturing 
districts seems to think that, if the gov- 
ernment took its hands off, wheat would 
sharply decline; so it goes. I agree with 
the farmer, and feel very certain that if 
the government should withdraw entirely 
from the control of wheat, it would sell 
much higher. At the same time I con- 
sider $2.26 a remunerative price to the 
farmer, and from the fact that he rep- 
resents (that is, the wheat-producing 
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farmer) but a small percentage of the 
population, the maintenance of govern- 
ment control is, on the whole, beneficial. 

“The farmer who now objects was very 
happy in the assurance, when he planted 
his wheat, that he would get $2.26 per 
bu. Now, when he kicks, he has the at- 
titude of a man who objects to fulfilling 
his contract.” 





Bakery Supply People to Meet 


The annual convention of the Nation- . 
al Association of Bakery Supply Houses 
will be held in Minneapolis Sept. 19-20. 
Business conferences will be held at the 
Radisson hotel. 

The local committee in charge is mak- 
ing arrangements for a series of lunch- 
eons and dinners at the various town, 
country and automobile clubs. An auto- 
mobile trip for the visitors around the 
lakes is also promised. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 


The Northwestern Bakers’ Supply Co., 
Minneapolis, recently sold a new Middle- 
by-Marshall oven to Joseph Garhuber, of 
Alexandria, Minn. 


The city weighmaster at Minneapolis 
recently confiscated about 300 lbs of 
bread from one of the Barker System 
bakeries here. It was alleged that the 
loaves were labeled 24 oz, but weighed 
only 22. 


The Zinsmaster Baking Co. has com- 
pleted excavation on the site of its pro- 
posed new bakery at St. Paul. Construc- 
tion work will begin at once. The build- 
ing is to cost in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. 


The annual picnic of the Minneapolis 
employees of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
was held Aug. 9 at Lake Minnetonka. 
The company provided chartered street- 
cars to take the 800 employees to the 
lake. There was the usual athletic pro- 
gramme during the afternoon, and danc- 
ing in the evening, after the picnic din- 
ner. 


George Wollman, of Minneapolis, flour 
buyer for the Federal System of Bak- 
eries, reports the opening of Federal 
bakeries, one in each of the following 
cities: St. Paul, Minn., Reading, Pa., 
Springfield, Mass., Grand Rapids, Mich., . 
and Orange, N. J. Two Federal shops 
have been opened in Minneapolis in the 
last months, and six in New York City. 


The Flour State Baking Co., of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, has been granted 
a permit to go ahead with the building 
of another plant in Minneapolis. Build- 
ing construction on this bakery was 
stopped a few months ago on protests 
from the residents in the neighborhood 
in which the plant is to be built, and the 
permit was rescinded, pending investiga- 
tion. ‘The city, however, has again grant- 
ed a permit to the company, and it ex- 
pects to rush the building to completion 
at the earliest possible date. 





Cost of Bread in Canada 


Toronto, Onr., Aug. 21.—The cost of 
living branch of the department of labor, 
Ottawa, has given out its tables showing 
the cost of bread in Canada for the 
month of May. These show an average 
for all Canada of 6.9c per lb, a small 
increase over April. Flour and ingredi- 
ents advanced slightly, baking rose to a 
somewhat greater extent, while delivery 
and management declined. The average 
cost of flour per barrel over the whole 
of Canada was $10.76, as against $10.74 
in April. Nearly 100,000 bbls of flour 
were used in the month, an increase of 6 
per cent over April. The following table 
puts the essential figures in comparative 
form: 





April May 

WieUr, BBL ioc -ccccccsccees $10.74 $10.76 
Ingredients, bbl .........- 1.41 1.46 
Baking, Dd) ..ccccccsccves 1.75 1.81 
Delivery, bb] .......-eee5 2.83 2.80 
Management, fixed charges 1.46 1.41 
Total cost, bbl.......... $18.19 $18.24 


The. highest cost of bread shown by 
any city in Canada for the month was at 
Montreal, Que., and the lowest at St. 
Hyacinthe, Que. The lowest cost of flour 
was at Fort William, Ont. The fact that 
Montreal bears the unenviable distinction 
of having the dearest bread is due to its 
cost of delivery. 

A. H. Bamey. 
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Easton, Md. 
Prusa has bought Calley’s bakery, 


d Cal. 
J. Keating, baker, Chicago, has 
added an oven. 

Bader Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Owensboro, Ky. 

F. H. Tolliver has opened a bakery at 
New Harmony, Ind. 

. H. Hansmeier, Waukon, Iowa, is 

enla 

er 


his bakery. 
itter has opened the Peerless 

bakery, Banning, Cal. 

F, M. Stark has opened a sanitary bak- 
ery at Woodland, Cal. 

g Omit Troop has bought the Sanitary 
bakery, Clearwater, Fla. 

The Cumberland (Md.) Bakery will 
erect a two-story building. 

The Marble City bakery, Rutland, Vt., 
has added a portable oven. 

John Zwissler has bought the Manhat- 
tan bakery, Richmond, Ind. 

The Carpenter Bakery Co., Rutland, 
Vt., will build an addition. 

H. J. Rasor has bought the bakery of 
William Kinsel, Ithaca, Mich. 

The Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., is remodeling its plant. 

A. P. Richter has bought the bakery 
of E. A. Miles, Kenosha, Wis. 

The Royal bakery, Canon City, Colo., 
has been sold to R. E. Meyer. 

S. W. Tatum has opened the Chatter- 
ton bakery at Santa Clara, Cal. 

W. H. Moore has bought the bakery of 
Oscar F. Greeley, San Francisco. 

H. Troklus has sold his bakery at 
Louisville, Ky., to Mitchell Bros. 

R. Levinson and M. Rosenberg have 
bought a bakeshop at Sharon, Pa. 

S. Papanich is building a bakery at 
South Pekin, Ill., to cost $1,000. 

T. M. Baker has bought the bakery of 
G. Hieleman, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

J. L. Kramer has bought the bakery 
of Pigg & Kramer, San Jose, Cal. 

The Boston Sanitary Bakery Co.’s 
plant at Joliet, Ill, is in operation. 

R. L. Belding, 3420 Madison Street, 
St. Louis, has installed a gas oven. 

The George W. Bower Baking Co., 
Pottsville, Pa., has been organized. 

J. C. Kelley and C. B. Young have 
opened a bakery at Billings, Mont. 

E. A. Ludwig has sold his bakery at 
Keosauqua, Iowa, to H. D. Barnett. 

The Sanitary Baked Bread Co. has 
opened a bakery at Billings, Mont. 

P. L. Wagar and James Donovan have 
opened a bakery in Los Angeles, Cal. 

L. B. Robinson, baker, San Francisco, 
has opened a bakery in Williama, Ariz. 

The New American bakery, Ventura, 
Cal., has been opened by W. C. Baker. 

Leo Kerschbaum, baker, New York, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $3,300; no assets. 

The Iowa bakery, Second and Scott 
streets, Davenport, Iowa, is in operation. 

Harrisburg (Pa.) leading bakers have 
reduced the price of bread 4c per loaf. 

Adolph Zuckiski has opened a bakery 
at 2133 South Seventh Street, St. Louis. 

Frederick Keithan, prominent baker of 
Shenandoah, Pa., died recently, aged 70. 

The United States Bakery, Portland, 
Oregon, will build an addition, 100x200. 

Charles A. Steinus has sold his bakery 
at Detroit, Mich., to Klein & Lipschitz. 

Norman S. Munson and L. E. Palmer 
have opened a bakery at Hagerstown, 
Md 


S. E. and C. Ferbrach have bought the 
bakery of J. R. Ashton, Los Angeles, 
Cal 


sep 
F 


L. Eckhart has opened a Federal bak- 
ery at 813 Garrison Avenue, Fort Smith, 


rk. 

Thomas F. Rupley will open a bakery 
at Warsaw and Wells avenues, Cincin- 
nati. 

William E. Wiltman has engaged in 
ros bakery ~ business at East Liverpool, 

hio. 

The Gahan Baking Co. has bought the 
bakery of Masterson Bros., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Max Loeb will open a bakery at Arl- 
ington and Cote Brilliante avenues, St. 


Spuehler has sold his bakery in 
Auburn, Cal., to P. and B. Stein- 


. A. Moquin, Burlington, Vt., has add- 
rrel dough mix- 


ed a three and a half 


Ene 


~ 


has sold his bakery at 
Neb., to David Green- 
er. 
‘ihe Health Baking Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has increased its capital stock to 
$15,000. 
The K. & I. Bakeries, New Albany, 
Ind., has increased the capital stock to 
000. 


,000. 

J. M. McWilliams has sold his bakery 
at Tyrone, Pa., to Harry Getz and J. A. 
Dickson. 

Jake Zingesser, baker, Five Points, 
Ala., will open another shop in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Ye Golden Browne Bake. Shop has 
been opened at 1614 Fillmore Street, San 
Francisco. 

Joseph Longnichel has opened a bak- 
ery at 851 San Julian Street, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

W. H. Moore has bought the plant of 
O. F. Greeley, 1834 Lyon Street, San 
Francisco. 

The Sponsel Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., will remodel its plant and install 
new ovens. 

W. C. Brey, baker, Marengo, IIl., has 
installed an oven and made other im- 
provements. 

Charles Klapper, formerly a _ retail 
baker of Washington, Ind., died recent- 
ly; aged 74. 

Fred Stroehmann, baker, Wheeling, W. 
Va., has bought the Weinfurner plant at 
Ashland, Ky. 

The Sanitary bakery, 637° S Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C., has installed 
a cake mixer. ¢ 

W. R. O’Neal & Son will erect a bak- 
ery at Newport, Ark., to cost, with equip- 
ment, $70,000. 

The Corby Baking Co., Washington, D. 
C., has installed two molders and a six- 
pocket divider. 

John S. Clark will erect a modern bak- 
ery at 1550 High Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
to cost $35,000. 

E. J. Derst has awarded the contract 
for a modern bakery in Savannah, Ga., 
to cost $25,000. 

Harold Granger has bought the Cen- 
tral bakery, Nevada City, Cal., from 
Charles Merrifield. 

Henry Gissel & Bro., Wisconsin Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D. C., haye in- 
stalled a cake mixer. 

The Domino Bakery & Macaroni Co.’s 
plant at Springfield, Mo., recently was 
damaged $15,000 by fire. 

Frank Beckman, baker, 4259 Chouteau 
Avenue, St. Louis, will spend $3,000 in 
improvements to his plant. 

The Sanitary Bakery Stores Co. has 
opened its first store at Seventh and 
Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 

The Langendorf Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has_ added a white-tile travelling 
oven, doubling the capacity. 

Herman W. Cramm, 711 South Cicero 
Street, Chicago, has installed a molder, 
rounder, proofer and divider. 

The Walton Bakery Co., Boston, is 
making alterations in its plant on Wash- 
ington and Waterford streets. 

Albert Sommerwerzk has bought the 
bakery of George F. Mayer, 1644 North 
Capital Street, Washington, D. C. 

Tritschler’s bakery, Allentown, Pa., re- 
cently was damaged $2,500 by fire, caused 
by an over-boiling doughnut pan. 

M. B. South, proprietor United Bak- 
ing Co., San Diego, Cal., died recently. 
Mrs, South is operating the bakery. 

Anton Meier & Co. have bought the 
plant of the Klipfel Bakery &o., St. 
Louis, and will double the capacity. 

The Schwartz Baking Co. has bought 
the property at 1702 Center Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and will erect a bakery 
thereon. 

The Earley Bakery a, Inc., has 
been organized. The first two stores 
were opened in Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Chicago. 

The Pittsford Purity Pie Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., will erect a two-story addi- 

ion, of brick and modern fireproof con- 
struction, with basement, to cost $20,000. 

The C. A. Mrizek Baking Co., 2325 
South Robert Street, Chicago, has added 
a flour-handling outfit, two dough mixers, 
complete dough-handling outfit and new 
ovens, 

About 35 bakers of Detroit, Mich., all 
members of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, have joined the newly organized 
Detroit Retail Bakers’ Purchasing Asso- 
ciation. 


_ Bakeries ed: D. W. Craw- 
tnt ae Borman Ba 
rett, Canton, Ill; William Vau; Aller- 
ton, a William Bilder, Mount Car- 
a. 
Robert D. Arnold, Walnut Street, Al- 
lentown, Pa., is erecting a two-story 


brick bakery at Eighth and Washington 
streets, for the production of doughnuts 


and crullers. 
W. C. Sproul, | agen of Pennsyl- 
vania, has vetoed the bill passed by the 


legislature making it unlawful to make 
or sell a loaf of bread weighing less 
than one pound. 

The O. K. Bakery, Evansville, Ind., 
has bought property on Main and West 
Franklin streets, and.a two-story bake- 
shop to cost $30,000 will be built either 
this year or next. 

Joseph Sommer has opened a bakery 
at 439 East Seventy-First Street, Chi- 
cago, The equipment consists of dough 
mixer, cake mixer, elevator and sifter, 
flour hopper and tempering tank. . 

The Lobaco Co., Louisa, Ky., whose 
bakery recently burned, has been reorgan- 
ized, with $150,000 capital stock. The 
bakery will be rebuilt on ‘the old site, 
and will be in operation in November. 

R. P. Schleicher, 2106 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C., is erecting a 
two-story building in the rear of his resi- 
dence which will be used as a bakery. 
Equipment will consist of large-size 
double-deck portable oven, cake mixer 
and other modern machinery. 





Bakery Brands Registered 


The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Thrift”; No. 111,259. Owner, Henry 
Blewett & Son, Inc., Somerville, Mass. 
Used on bread. 

Clover with four leaves; No. 112,496. 
Owner, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Long 
Island City, N. Y. Used on cakes, 
crackers and biscuits. 

“Clover Leaves”; No. 114,133. Owner, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. New York. 
Used on cakes, wafers, and crackers or 
biscuits. 

“Barker-Dog”; No. 117,830. Owner, 
Barker Baking Co., Denver, Colo. Used 
on bread. 

“Cracks”; No. 117,887. Owner, The 
Metro Chocolate Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Used on chocolate-covered molasses 
bars. 

“Breko”; No. 118,531. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on cakes. 

“Manor”; No. 118,607. Owner, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
and New York. Used on biscuits. 

“Razava”; No. 119,118. Owner, H. 
Baldinger & Co., St. Paul, Minn. Used 
on bread. 





Sevigne Will Build Bakers’ Trucks 


H. A. Sevigne, of Boston, and Nashua, 
N. H., manufacturer of the Sevigne 
wrapping machines and president of the 
National wre Paper Co., has re- 
cently purchase e controlling interest 
in the Abbot-Downing Co., of Concord, 
N. H. He was elected president and 
managing director and F. J. Sevigne, a 
brother, a director and his assistant. The 
Hon, Marcel Theriault, of Nashua, the 
present manager, has been retained by 
Mr. Sevigne. 

The Abbot-Downing Co. has been known 
for a century as builders of the highest 

rade wagons, coaches, carriages, ambu- 
ances, fire apparatus and hearses, occu- 
pying a five-acre plant in Concord. 
Three years ago, the company introduced 
Concord auto-trucks, which they have 
sold extensively to their old customers. 

The truck department is novel in many 
respects, especially as regards the com- 
pletion of an order, ie., it is the only 
plant in the country where the truck is 
absolutely completed,—cab, body, letter- 
ing, painting and varnishing,—everything 

ng done in one plant. It has been 
customary to buy a chassis, then engage 
a body builder, next a painter and let- 
terer, not to mention the purchase of a 
cab that may have to come from another 
source. 

Another important feature of the Ab- 
bot-Downing Co. is its service depart- 
ment, w will render the same kind 
of service as Mr. Sevigne has always fur- 
nished with his wrapping machines. 

The company engineers are designing 
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a delivery truck for the bakery trade 

Bet att Spero uh Slee ae 
resen ° . 
Mig A. S. Ponvss. 








A Large Bread-Wrapping Machine 

The Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread- 
Wrapping Machine Co, which manufac- 
tures electric sealers, is now developing 
and will place on the market pe a 
one-ton rotary automatic bread-wrapping 
machine. It will have a maximum ca- 

acity of 3,500 loaves per hour, and is 
intended for the requirements of the 
largest bakers. 

This is a much larger wrapping ma- 
chine than the amas sag has hitherto pro- 
duced, and already orders have been 
placed for 18 of them. 

C. O. Brownell, the secretary and su- 
perintendent of the company, is the in- 
ventor, and is well known to the baking 
trade, having established for himself a 
reputation in the bread-wrapping ma- 
chine line. 

J. G. Redner is general manager and 
treasurer of the company. 

A. S. Purves. 





Canadian Bakery Notes 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 21.—The Slinn 
Bread Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., has been 
incorporated as a joint-stock company, 
with an anthorized capital stock of .- 
000. W. H. Dwyer is one of the incor- 
porators. 

The bread drivers of Toronto are now 
receiving a minimum wage of $24 per 
week, with 10 per cent commission on 
all sales over $270 per week. This raise 
in wages was lately consummated by ne- 
gotiation, and will remain in effect till 
May 1, 1920. 

A Toronto magistrate, who. was called 
upon to try a case in which a cake baker 
was charged with not safeguarding from 
contamination goods exposed for sale, 
gave judgment for the defendant on the 
ground that every reasonable precaution 
had been taken, and that the law under 
which action had been brought was too 
drastic. 

A. H. Batmey. 





Bakery Equipment Men to Meet 

The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will hold its second an- 
nual convention, Sept. 22, at the Sher- 
man House, Chicago. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $10.15 @12. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $9.85. 
Corn oil, tierces, Ib 29c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 39c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $7. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $13@13.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 78c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 75c. 
Honey, strained, 50-Ib cans, Ib 18e, 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 16%c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 14%c, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $10.50@12. 

Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $10.50@12. 

Cottonseed Oil, tierces, gallon $2@2.25. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 35 @36c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50. 

Canned peaches, galions, doz $8.50. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.38. 

Sugar, beet. granulated, 100 lbs $9.38@9.85. ,. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $2. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 31c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $7.50. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8.50. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 78@ 
80c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 70c. 

Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 16% @23c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 16c. 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 13%c, 


ST, LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $11.50. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $2.25, 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Raisins, Sultanas, ib in cases 18c. 
Raisins, seeded, ib in cases 1éc. 
Currants, Ib in cases 30c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.35 @10. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $2.25. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 35c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50@8. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9@12. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $12@15. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 20c. 
Raisins, seeded, ib in cases léc. 
Currants, Ib in cases 26c. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gal $1.88. 
Lard compound, tierces, Ib 30%c. 
Raisins, sultanas, Ib in cases 17c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 16c. 
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ARGENTINE GRAIN MARKET 


Signing of Peace Terms Brings Immediate 
Improvement—Flour Shipments 
Show an Increase 


Bvenos Armes, Arcentina, July 10.— 
The news of the signing of the peace 
terms in Paris had an immediate effect 
upon the grain market in Argentina. 
Prices at once began to rise for wheat, 
linseed, oats and corn; the latter had 
been practically a drug on the market; 
it had been used largely as fuel, in many 
instances, and at the price offering it 
yielded little or no ~— to such growers 
as were able to find buyers. The extent 
of the effect of the peace news is best 
gauged by comparing the figures ruling 
just before the singing, and today. They 
are as follows, per 100 kilos: 

June 26 





July 10 


Wheat .ccrccccsvecves $11.50 m/n $14.50 m/n 
Oath: cee cnsdedecs.cess 6.30 8.00 
Lims@@G .cccccscvcsecce 29.50 39.00 
CoPth. «0s .40ken6s0 cece 5.25 8.30 


At the moment of writing the tendency 
is still a rising one. 

Grain exports during the past few 
weeks have begun to attain something 
like normal proportions, especially as re- 
gards corn. Shipments during the week 
ended today, two public holidays includ- 
ed, were, in metric tons, with compari- 
sons: 

Total 

Week ended Tota! to to same 

July 10 date, 1919 date, 1918 
162 


Wheat ..evsees 75 932,157 1,652,858 
Corn ..ceecevess 18,832 881,989 195,786 
Linseed ...+..-++ 34,012 260,381 250.631 
OatB wccccccccee weve 109,335 208,927 


Flour shipments from Argentina from 
Jan. 1 to July 10 have been 142,899 tons, 
as against 53,622 in the same period of 
1918. 

The 838,165 tons of wheat shipped 
from Argentina during the six months 
ended June 30 went to the following des- 
tinations: 41,750 to the United Kingdom, 
57,135 to France, 10,246 to Belgium, 44,- 
408 to Italy, 75,010 to Holland, 97,017 
to Sweden and Norway, 95,917 to Spain, 
120,387 to Brazil, 270,787 to “orders,” 
25,478 to “other” countries. 

The 856,820 tons of corn exported in 
the same six months were consigned as 
follows: 165,665 to the United Kingdom, 
130,690 to the United States, 52,091 to 
Belgium, 8,280 to Italy, 24,704 to Hol- 
land, 105,897 to Sweden and Norway, 
24,138 to Denmark, 28,423 to Spain, 1,148 
to Brazil, 273,733 to “orders,” 42,050 to 
“other” countries. 

Of the 22,420 tons of linseed exported 
in the same six months, 32,150 were for 
the United Kingdom and 122,404 for the 
United States, the remainder being dis- 
tributed among Belgium, Holland, Nor- 
way and Sweden, Denmark, “orders” 
(13,594), and “other” countries. 

Between Jan. 1 and June 30, 1919, Ar- 
gentina exported 141,448 tons flour, to 
the following destinations: Italy, 5; Hol- 
land, 7,956; Norway and Sweden, 23,683; 
Denmark, 1,000; Brazil, 69,215; “or- 
ders,” 34,698; “other” countries, 4,891. 

W. J. Lams. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
MINNESOTA 


Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Shakopee: 
Wheat running very uneven in quantity 
and quality. Threshing returns from 6 
to 20 bus, 48 to 57 lbs. Color fair, but 
a good many dead kernels. Rye, 16 bus; 
quality good. 

Belgrade Flour Mill Co., Belgrade: 
Threshing progressing. Wheat, 8 to 12 
bus, 47 to 53 Ibs. Oats 30 to 35 bus; 
barley, 25 to 30. 

Sleepy Eye Mills, Sleepy Eye: Weath- 
er favorable for threshing, but all small 
grains almost total failure. Corn good. 

Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha: 
Wheat-threshing nearly finished; yield, 
10 to 15 bus; color fairly good. Re- 
ceived several loads of strong, shrunken 
wheat, which will mill and make strong 
flour. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca: 
Rain delays threshing. Wheat, 6 to 10 
bus; good color, better than last year; 
55 to 57 lbs. Corn excellent prospect. 
Oats poor. Rye good. 

Chippewa Milling Co. Montevideo: 
Threshing well under way. Wheat, 10 
bus. Color good; 52 to 53 lbs. Oats, 
barley, flax and corn good, 

H: C. Ervin Co., St. Cloud: Threshing 
15 per cent completed. Wheat, 10 to 12 
bus, 52 Ibs; milling quality poor. All 
other grains about same. Corn good. 


” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham: Little 
threshing yet. Wheat, 52 lbs; slightly 
bleached; 12 bus. Rye ; some a 
little tough, but will grade No. 2. No 
other grains marketed. 

Springfield Milling Co, Springfield: 
Yields of all grains small; quality light. 
Wheat, 5 to 8 bus; oats, 20 to 30; rye, 
10 to 15. Little barley here. Corn makes 
good progress; good c if frost holds 
off; crop mixed. A little coarse grain; 
used for home consumption. 

Osakis Milling Co., Osakis: Shock- 
threshing progressing under good weather 
conditions. Wheat, 6 to 10 bus, 43 to 
54 lbs. Wheat that is sharp and bright 
makes excellent flour. Have not ground 
any under 47 lbs in weight. 

Berry Bros. Co., Norwood: Threshing 
slow. Grain all in stacks and going 
through sweat. Wheat, 12 to 18 bus. 
Corn land wheat tests 54 to 58 Ibs; all 
other wheat, 49 to 53. Good color; grades 
No. 4 northern. Corn good. Oats and 
barley fair. Rye good color and dry, 
but little to the acre. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls: 
Fine threshing weather, and good prog- 
ress made. Wheat, 10 bus, 55 lbs; good 
color; fairly good milling quality. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bismarck: Threshing well under way. 
Wheat has fine, dark color; 50 to 57 lbs; 
fine milling quality; 8 to 10 bus. Rye 
fine quality; yield light. Corn fine. 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey: Wheat, 
3 to 15 bus, 50 to 58 lbs; quality of heav- 
ier wheat good. Barley and oats, 10 to 
25 bus; light weight. Rye, 2 to 20 bus. 

Lidgerwood Co-Operative Milling Co., 
Lidgerwood: Threshing half over. Wheat, 
8 bus, 50 to 58 lbs; good color and most- 
ly grading No. 2; good milling quality. 
Barley, 23 bus; good grade. Oats poor, 
25 bus; flax good, 12 to 17 bus. 

Home Milling Co., La Moure: Wheat 
poor in yield, weight and color; all No. 
4; poor milling quality. Other grains, 
2 to 5 bus. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Thresh- 
ing on. Wheat, 7 to 38 bus, average 12; 
52 to 60 lbs; good color and milling qual- 
ity. Barlev poor. Oats 75 per cent of 
normal. Flax good. 

Murphy-Gardner Milling Co., Under- 
wood: Wheat, 7 bus, 55 lbs; good color 
and quality. Oats and barley poor. Flax 
very poor. Corn best ever. 

Park River Milling Co., Park River: 
Threshing 75 per cent completed. Wheat, 
5 to 20 bus, average 11; 52 to 60 lbs. 
Heavy or early wheat of good color and 
quality, and exceptionally fine for mill- 
ing. Barley and oats disappointing; 
extremely light weight; not over half of 
average crop. No flax threshed yet. Corn 
never better. 

Jennison Mills Co., Williston: No 
threshing. No grain moving. 

S. Stewart Milling Co. Mott: No 
threshing. Light weight and yield. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Huron Milling Co., Huron: Threshing 
on. Wheat, 6 to 10 bus, 50 to 55 Ibs; 
good color. Other grains good. 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Threshing 
practically completed. Marquis wheat, 
6 to 10 bus, 50 to 53 Ibs; color good. 
Durum better than marquis, and fair 
weight; some No. 1 and good color. Rye, 
15 bus; barley, 20 to 35; oats, 35 to 50. 
All grains more or less light weight. 
Corn good and out of danger of early 
frost. 

Redfield Co-Operative Mills, Redfield: 
Threshing 85 per cent completed. Wheat, 
9 bus, 54 Ibs; color and milling quality 
good. Barley, 20 bus, 44 Ibs; color good. 
Oats, 30 bus; fair weight; good color. 
Corn, 70 per cent prospects; too dry to 
fill well; full ripening indicated. 

H. Berke, Montrose: Threshing about 
over; wheat, 4 to 6 bus, 42 to 46 lbs; 
poor grade. Oats and barley light yield 
and weight. 

Webster Mill Co., Webster: Threshing 
returns disappointing. Wheat, 7 to 12 
bus. Other grains running light. Flax 
best crop. 

Stokes Milling Co.. Watertown: Thresh- 
ing progressed well. Wheat, 6 to 12 
bus, 46 to 55 Ibs; color dark; average 
grade No. 3. Corn best in history. Rye 
poor. Barley fair. 

Centerville Milling Co., Centerville: 
Wheat poor, oats vond, corn fair. 

Mitchell Roller Mitls, Mitchell: Wheat, 
4 to 9 bus, 45 to 51 Ibs. Corn fine. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton: Wheat, 
4 to 8 bus, 45 to 51 Ibs. Oats, 30 to 31 


Ibs; yield 85 cent of last . Corn 
not in week” danger from frost; yield 
lighter than last season. 

Roller Mill Co. Vienna: 
Wheat, 8 to 12 bus; light weight, but 
milling quality . Durum better than 
milling varieties. Barley fair a and 
quality, but much lighter than last year. 
Oats fair yield, but medium weight. 
Corn bumper crop. 

Larabee Flour Mills, Sioux Falls: 
Threshing progressing rapidly in east- 
ern section; just oe in western 
and northwestern part. Yield here, 3 to 
5 bus; better farther west, averaging 8 
bus around Chamberlain to Rapid City. 
Average test in this vicinity, 45 lbs; west 
of river, some as high as 61. Wheat, ex- 
cepting here, seems clean and of good 
color. Samples of local wheat contain 
as high as 20 per cent blight. 

Hartford Milling Co., Hartford: 
Shock-threshing ractically _ finished. 
Wheat, 40 to 48 Ibs; barley, 36 to 42. 
Oats good as a whole, 30 to 33 lbs. Corn 
maturing nicely; safe from frost in sev- 
eral weeks. 





‘ LOUISIANA 

New Onteans, La., Aug. 23.—The ma- 
jority of mills are offering flour made 
from Kansas hard wheat, for shipment 
within 60 days, basis 98-lb cottons, as 
follows: fancy short patent, $11.30@ 
1145; 95 per cent, $10.70@10.85; 
straights, $10.45@10.55; first clears, $9 
@9.50. Oklahomas were offered at $11 
@11.20 for 95 per cent; Minnesotas, 
$11.65@12.25 for bakers patent and high 
patent, according to analysis. Soft win- 
ter wheat short patents were quoted at 
$11.20@11.30; 95 per cent, $10.55@10.70, 
with next grade $10.40@10.50. 

Feed prices were reported declining, 
but late quotations were still very firm. 
Buyers who have been waiting for lower 
prices have come to realize that present 
conditions and any lower prices on feed 
will keep flour prices firm. Merchants 
and brokers in general suggest to the 
smaller buyers that now is the time to 
purchase. 

The following quotations on grain are 
for goods received here by dealers in 
bulk: corn, $2.12@2.14 bu; oats, No. 2 
83c, No. 3 82c. 

Corn products are quoted by dealers 
here per sack of 100 lbs as follows: corn 
flour, $4.45@4.55; corn meal, $5.10; cream 
meal, $5.15; grits, $5.25. 

Grain inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 
1,222 cars; corn, 78; oats, 346; rye, 3; 
barley, 692. Stock in elevators: wheat, 
1,111,000 bus; corn, 44,000; oats, 653,000; 
barley, 267,000. Inspected outward on 
shiphoard, wheat, 75,525 bus; barley, 
160,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





Minnesota Feed Tags Discussed 

An informal meeting of millers, feed 
manufacturers and jobbers was held in 
Minneapolis, Aug. 20, to discuss with of- 
ficials of the dairy and food department 
problems in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the new Minnesota feedingstuffs 
law. William G. Crocker, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., acted as chairman. He 
presented to the dairy and food officials 
the tags used on feed bags offered for 
sale in various states and, after con- 
demning the present tag system in Min- 
nesota, a unanimous resolution was 
passed recommending that if the Minne- 
sota officials contemplate making a 
change in the present system, a tag simi- 
lar to that used in Iowa be adopted. 

The officials made it plain that their 
only desire is to co-operate with the mill- 
ers and manufacturers, but that. what- 
ever method is adopted to collect the tax 
on feed consumed in the state, the inter- 
ests of the smaller feed handler or manu- 
facturer must be considered. 

The present Minnesota law is very com- 
plicated, and means that if a feed manu- 
facturer turns out a dozen or more dif- 
ferent brands of feed, he must use a 
different tag or label for each one. What 
the manufacturers want is one tag or 
label to cover all feeds, they guarantee- 
ing that the analysis of their feeds is 

lainly printed on the bags themselves. 
hey contend that if a smaller manufac- 
turer or feed dealer uses second-hand 
bags in which to peddle out his goods, he 
must provide himself with a separate ta 
or label showing the analysis of the fee 
he is turning out. 
Roszert T. Bearry. 


FLOUR OUTPUT TO AUG. 8 


Week’s Production Shows Increase Over Pre- 
vious Seven Days—Wheat Stocks 
Are Larger 

The United States Grain Corporation’s 
fourteenth weekly bulletin gives the fol- 
lowing figures covering the wheat and 
wheat flour movement throughout the 
United States for the week ending Aug. 
8, in comparison with the figures for the 
same period a year ago: 

Flour produced, 2,515,000 bbls, against 
2,121,000 the previous week and 2,284,000 
a year ago. 

Receipts from farms, 44,997,000 bus, 
against 40,441,000 the previous week and 
35,564,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 140,273,000 bus, aguinst 108,- 
330,000 the previous week and 109,715,000 
a year ago, showing an increase between 
Aug. 1 and Aug. 8 of this year of 31,- 
943,000 bus, against an increase for the 
corresponding week a year ago of 20,398,- 
000. 





The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 

: Flour output, Total for 

bbls year,* bbis 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
1,662 109,537 107,038 
1,663 112,144 108,700 
1.283 114,215 109,983 
1,407-116,138 111,390 
1,411 117,935 112,590 
1,383 119,605 113,973 
1,400 121,130 115,373 

681 1,148 681 
1,178 2,539 1,859 
1,590 4.292 2.449 
1,870 6,268 56,319 
‘ z 1.947 8,389 7,266 
BOG Bie ves os 2,515 2,284 10,904 9,550 


WHEAT (BUS) 


7--Receipts— ---Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 








May 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 2,220 74,489 29,117 
May 2,033 65,824 26,537 
June 1,840 65,278 22,121 
June 1,711 49,633 15.599 
June 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 3,609 37,589 14,269 
July 9,862 37,053 17.731 
July 11 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 18 33,793 32,516 63,824 43,698 
July 26 51,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 





. 60,441 42.642 108,330 89,317 
ROB. 'S seovviice 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1, 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

The coarse grain situation at Minneap- 
olis last week was mixed. On some days 
market was active and firm, while on 
others demand would ease off and prices 
drop. For the week, prices are practical- 
ly unchanged except for barley, which 
shows a drop of 6@12c bu. 

The first of the week, choice corn was 
active and prices were up. Lower grades 
inclined to drag. The last few days, there 
was little demand and prices were easier. 
Closing yesterday (Aug. 25): No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.83@1.84 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.82 
@1.83. 

Old oats were in keen demand and sold 
at a wide range, according to weight and 
transit. Old oats were quoted at 3@4c 
over September, while new oats sold at 
September price to lc under. There was 
a fair demand for new oats. No. $3 
white closed at 674%,@71%4c bu; No. 4 
white, 641,,@68\,c. 

Rye was active and steady all week. 
Mills were keen buyers of choice grades, 
and paid good prices. Elevators also 
were in the market. Early in the week 
some fairly heavy export sales were 
made, but later bids were out of line. 
This week receipts showed a big increase, 
and mills and elevators reduced their 
bids somewhat. No. 2 closed yesterday 
at $1.4914,@1.50 bu. 

Barley was quiet most of the week, 
and prices were easier. Choice old stuff 
was in demand, but offerings were very 
limited. Best grades of new barley were 
fairly active at steady prices. All other 
grades were quiet. There was some ex- 
port inquiry on a few days, but as a 
rule bids were out of line. Closing range 
Aug. 25, $1.03@1.30 bu. 





Boston Master Bakers Have Outing 

The thirteenth annual outing of the 
Boston Master Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation was held Aug. 5, at Caledonian 
Grove, West Roxbury, Mass. The pro- 
gramme included sports of all kinds, in- 
cluding a game of baseball between = 
representatives and the salesmen of the 
supply houses, and another between bak- 
ers. 



































CORN—Prices declined 2c. Receipts, 116 








Quotations corrected to dates shown. 


cars. Demand was good from shippers and 
industries for all 





$1.96@1.99: No, 4 yellow, $1.94@1.97; No. 3 





CHICAGO, AUG. 23 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


SOOTOMAMED | ov sicercesiccecccs $12.60 @12.75 
Spring patent, jute, NeW......+- 11.40@ 11.85 
Spring straights, jute ......... - 10.90@11.36 
Spring clears, jute .........++. 9.30@ 9.50 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 6.25@ 6.85 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.40@11.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.25 @10.40 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.80@10.10 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 8.00@ 8.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.25 @11.45 
Patent, 95 per cent .......+.+-. 10.40@ 10.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........«++++ 8.20@ 8.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.30@8.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ..... eee 7.00@7.25 


WHEAT—Market for spring and winters 
easy. With demand not so good and more 
pressure from sellers of low-grades and 
smutty, the latter had to be discounted to 

a large extent. Range for week, with com- 
justatae: 

This week Last week Last year 
hard..226% @228 226%@228 226@227 
hard. .223% @226 223%@225 223@225 
red...226% @227 226% @227 226@226% 
red...223 @224% 223 @224% 223@224% 
nor, 8.231 @250 232 @254 226@229 
nor, 8.226 @240 227 @253 223@226 
@k n..250 @256° 240 @256 228@230 
CORN—Buyers slow to take hold, and 
prices 2@4c lower than Friday at the close 
Saturday. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 


bt 8S ht DD et DO ee 


No. 6 mix...191 @197% 193@204 155@160 
No. 6 mix...192 @194 --.@205 165@167 
No. 4 mix...193 @198 203@205 160@166 
No. 3 mix...191 @198% 290@206 165@170 
No. 6 yel....1914% @198 196@205 150167 
No. 6 yel........- @194 --.@198 162@170 
No. 4 yel....193% @199 203@206 167@176 
No. 3 yel....194 @200 190@206 175@185 
No. 3 wh.......-- @199 -+-@... 185@199 


OATS—Offerings not large. Demand ac- 
tive, eastern shippers taking hoid. Prices 
lower. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 70% @75% 72 @78 70 @72% 
No. 3 wh 70% @77% 72%@79 69% @73% 
No. 2 wh 72 @79% 75 @79 70% @73% 
No. 1 wh 75% @77% 76 @78% ....@.... 

RYE—Market weaker and prices lower on 
liquidating sa'es. Buying mainly to take off 
hedges. No. 2 sold at $1.55% @1.56; No. 3 
at $144; September, $1. 55; October, 
$1.56%; December, $1.60% 

BARKLEY—Demand lighter from maltsters 
and shippers. Pear! barley makers fair buy- 
ers. Market easy at $1.28@1.43 for malting. 
September closed at $1.31%; December, 
$1.31%. 

CORN GOUDS—tTrade fair and market 
easy. White granulated meal, $4.80 per 100 
lbs from warchouse; cream meal, $4.67%; 
granulated hominy, $4.85; pearl hominy, 
$4.80; corn flour, $4.40; car lots, 2%c less. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls..... 228 172 243 96 
Wheat, bus.... 4,878 5,921 4,505 6,304 
Corn, bus...... 766 789 286 764 
Oats, bus...... 3,248 6,381 1,549 3,275 
Rye, bus.....-. 163 116 14 125 
Barley, bus.... 256 280 180 36 





MILWAUKEE, AUG. 23 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbi. f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent. cotton .......... $11.60@12.00 
Spring etraight, cotton ......... 10.70@ 10.95 
First clear, cotton ..........++. 8.75@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... 8.50@ 9.06 
Rye flour, straight, jute ........ 7.50@ 8.00 
Rye flour, dark, jute .......... 5.95@ 6.15 
Kansas straight, jute .......... 10.25 @10.50 
Corn flour, 100 ibs, jute ........ --+-@ 4.90 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, jute ........ b ile 4.75 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, jute ........ seers @ 4.76 

MILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, 


$42.50@43; standard fine middlings, %56@ 
66.50; flour middlings, $53; red dog, $65@66; 
oll meal, $88.50@90; hominy feed, $78,—all 
in 100-ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Firm. Receipts, 132 cars. De- 
mand was good from millers and shippers, 
and offerings were absorbed. No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.45@2.55; No. 2, $2.40@2.45; No. 3, 
$2.30@2.40. 

BARLEY—Declined 8@12c, mostly on low- 
grades. Receipts, 256 cars. The call was 
good for choice from maltsters, but low- 
grades were dul! and liberally discounted to 
sell. No. 3, $1.43@1.51: No. 4, $1.25 @1.46; 
feed and rejected, $1.18 @1.40. 

RYE—Down 2c. Receipts, 43 cars. A 
more tiberal movement is looked for. No. 
1, $1.56@1.57; No. 2, $1.55@1.56; No. 3, 
$1.48 @1.56. 


mixed, $1.94@1.97; No. 3 white, $1.96@1.99. 


OATS—Prices were 2% @3c 
634 cars. Demand was good from 


shippers and industries. New oats are ar- 
liberal quantities, 
No. 2 white, 73% @7ic; No. 3 white, 


70% @6e: No. 4 white, 70@75c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


bus. 176, 880 1, 235, 600 f 
95,140 93. 330 209, 743 
: :,101,190 1,090,880 320,400 1,342,014 
bus.401,920 108,630 69,227 . 





DULUTH, AUG, 23 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
f.o.b. mills, per bbl, 


Standard, patent 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 

DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.0.b. mill, 
, in 98-lb cottons: 


RYE FLOUR—Prices 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


Trade was mainly 
though a few cars 
This went to mills, pre- 


owing to small receipts. 
in durum and winter, 
of spring came in. 
sumably to apply on former sales. 
seemed willing to pay a good price for No. 1 
picking up to-arrive offerings to 
supply future milling 
vators made small shipments of both spring 
and durum, Durum sold mainly on the gov- 
but spring wheat 
even light weight for 

As soon as wheat starts coming 
premiums are expected 
and may be wiped out entirely. 
and future shipments will 
depend upon how fast the new crop moves 
At the present there is nothing being 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, 


Stocks of rs od 33S grain in Duluth elevators, 
Aug. 23 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


r——Domestic——. -—B 
io 1919 1918 1917 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
15 23 26 7 . 


o be © 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat. stocks, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-Wheat stocks— -~——grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


ee 


FLAXSEED—Slowed up both in trading 
and price, and market manifested an irregu- 
There eg Ran: a strong 

sentiment to sell, aft 





the opening rally. Prices tended downward, 
with business of a very light volume. The 
only offsetting factor was the strong cash 
situation. This helped to sustain market 
somewhat. Spot seed was in strong demand, 
and bids advanced until No. 1 was quoted 
10c over the September delivery. To arrive 
advanced to but 5c over the same contract. 
The crushing trade bid briskly for supplies. 
Futures closed on bottom, or close to it, 
and the list shows a mixed loss for the week. 
Compared with Aug. 15, September ciosed 
10c lower, December 16c, October 19c, No- 
vember 2ic, and May 22c. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening Aug. 24 

Aug.18 High Low Aug. 23 1918 
Sept. .$6.00 $6.01 $5.90 $5.90 . $4.36 
Oct. .. 5.72 5.72 5.52 5.53 4.27% 
Nov. .. 5.64 5.84 5.42 5.43 4.26 
Dec. .. 5.51 5.52 6.35 5.36 4.21% 
May .. w+. 5.50 5.28 5.28 oot 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 23 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


ni TR CETTE EE Ce we et éowe $10.50 @11.00 
SNUG 5 SUES vbakine ods s obeees + 10.00@10.40 
WANOe CIOS dcr snndavenbtiesne - 8.50@ 9.50 
Second clears .......... bp cieas 7.00@ 8.50 


MILLFEED—tThere is a strong demand, 
with prices slightly higher than a week ago. 
Nominal quotations: spot bran, $39@40 ton; 
September, $38 @39; brown shorts, for 
prompt delivery $52@54, September $50@ 
52; gray shorts, for prompt delivery $55@ 
57, September $54@55. 

WHEAT—Receipts this week were sub- 
stantially larger, as a result of return of 
practically normal transportation conditions. 
Prices were unchanged to 2@38c lower than 
last week. Nominal quotations: hard: No. 
1 dark $2.25@2.34, medium $2.20@2.25, No. 
2 dark $2.25@2.34, medium $2.17@2.28; No. 
3 dark $2.25@2.32, medium $2.12@2.22; No. 
4 dark $2.20@2.25, medium $2.08@2.16. Soft: 
No. 1, $2.18%; No. 2, $2.15@2.16%; No. 3, 
$2.12@2.14; No. 4, $2.08@2.09. 

CORN—Only a fair demand for the light 
offerings. There was some break in futures, 
and cash prices are 5@8c under last week’s 
quotations. Cash prices: white: No. 2 $1.90, 
No. 3 $1.87, No. 4 $1.85@1.86. Yellow: No. 
2 $1.95, No. 3 $1.92, No. 4 $1.90. Mixed: 
No. 2 $1.90@1.92, No. 3 $1.86@1.88, No. 4 
$1.83 @1.84. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wh’t, bus.4,210,650 3,365,550 1,971,000 2,249,100 
Corn, bus. 76,250 261,250 70,000 378.750 
Oats, bus. 278,800 868,700 132,500 238,500 


Rye, bus.. 19,800 6,600 4,400 -  snisde 
B'ley, bus. 84,000 1,500 13,000 6,500 
Bran, tons 1,920 260 3,380 1,460 


Hay, tons. 10,740 10,596 2,988 3.360 
Flour, bbis 16,900 16,250 84,500 56,550 





TOLEDO, AUG, 23 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b. mill, $10.25@10.35. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $46.50 @ 47.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 49.75 @51.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... «eee + @632.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ + oes » @88.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-ib bag.... .....@15.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 252 cars, 49 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 8 cars, 56 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 67 cars, 22 contract, 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 352,800 471,100 98,210 64,400 
Corn, bus..... 10,000 23,750 2,410 19.400 
Oats, bus..... 137,360 982,950 114,200 362,200 





BALTIMORE, AUG. 23 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring short patent, new....... $11.75 @12.00 
Spring long patent, new ....... 11.26 @11.50 
Spring first ciear, new ......... 9.00@ 9.50 
Winter patent, new .........+. 10.50@10.75 


Winter straight (near-by), new. 9.75@10.00 

Hard winter short patent, new.. 11.60@11.76 

Hard winter long patent, new.. 11.00@11.26 

Hard winter first clear, new... 8.75@ 9.25 

Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.50@ 8.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City milis’ best patent (blended) .....@12.90 


City mills’ spring patent ...... « see + @12.90 
City mills’ winter patent ....... © 600 '@12.40 
City mills’ winter straight...... «eee» @12.15 


MILLFEED—Irregular, both as to price 
and demand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $46.50@47.650; spring 
middlings, $58@60.50; soft winter bran and 
middlings, $61, 

WHEAT—Firm; demand and movement 
large. Receipts, 1,534,861 bus; exports, 1,- 
260,765; stock, 3,112,662. Premiums ranged 
%@1%c over basis. Closing prices: No. 2 
red winter, $2.35% @2.36%; No. 3, $2.31% 
@2.33; No. 4, $2.28%; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.35; No. *, Rey ef No. 4, 
$2.26% @2.26; No. 5, 20% @2.21%; range 
for week of southern “ winter, garlicky, 
by sample, $1.40@2.30. 

CORN—Sharply lower; movement and de- 
mand small. Receipts, 60,867 bus; stock, 
55,531. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, track, $2.08; range of southern for week, 






$2.05@2.10; near-by yellow or white cob, 
bbl, $10@10.25. 

OATS—Duwn 8@4c; demand slow, move- 
ment good. Receipts, 58,782 bus; exports, 
480,675; stock, 172,248. Closing prices: 
ee white, domestic, 89c; No, 3 white, 
Te. 

RYE—Weaker; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 5,396 bus; exports, 34,286; 
stock, 439,518. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.62, nominal; southern bag 
lots, 1,238 bus, $1.25@1.55, as to quality 
and condition. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 23 
FLOUR—Receipts, 25 bbis, and 1,917,078 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 266 bbis to Glasgow. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-Ib jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western, new. .$10.10@10.40 
Winter straight, near-by, new.. 10.00@10.25 


Kansas straight, new .......... 11.00@11.25 
Kansas short patent, new...... 11.50@11.75 
Spring short patent, old........ 13.00 @13.50 
Spring short patent, new....... 11.75 @12.00 
Spring patent, old ..........++. 12.50 @ 13.00 
Spring patent, mew ............ 11.50 @11.75 
Spring first clear, old.......... 9.25@10.00 
Spring first clear, new.......... 8.75@ 9.50 


WHEAT—Market quiet. Receipts, 1.059,- 
749 bus; exports, 219,937; stock, 2,330,499. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No, 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34; No. 2 red winter, $2.36; 
No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 hard 
winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 2 red, 
garlicky and smutty, $2.31. 

RYE—In small supply and quiet. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 western, $1.55 bu; near by, $1.25 
@1.45. 

RYE FLOUR—Dul! and lower, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Quotations: $8.35 
@8.50, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in 
wood or sacks, 

CORN—Supplies small and market firm 
and 2c higher, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
23,295 bus; stock, 18,312. Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
and location, $2.14@2.17 

CORN GOODS—Little inquiry, either for 
export or local consumption. Market largely 
nominal. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy.$4.75 @4.95 
Granulated white meal, fancy... ....@4.96 
Yellow table meal, fancy....... «oe» @4A,75 
White table meal, fancy........ -@4.75 

White corn flour, famcy .......... 4. 50 @5.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... 4.75@5.00 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... -@4.95 
MILLFEED—Bran in small canisiy and 
quiet, with little change in prices. Shorts 
and middlings firm under light offerings and 
a fair demand. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Soft winter bran— 
City mills, in 100-Ilb sacks....$.....@62.00 
Western spot, in 100-ib sacks. 49.00@50.00 
Western, to arrive, in bulk... 50.00@61.00 
Spring bran, 100-ib sacks— 


OD 45 oh 40d se panda de geek «oe 48.00 @ 49.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rai] ...... 49.00 @50.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 

BROSID. GIR. 6004-05 Carcewscede 66.00 @67.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

BOO-1 GREENS 2 nei cerccccccsess 60.00 @52.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 71.00@72.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 60.00@62.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-ib sks 57.00@58.00 

OATS—Demand light and market irregu- 
lar. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 110,546 bus; exports, 90,000; stock, 
295,480. Quotations: 


Peli: B WEMEND. tin adcd sGaneseeuces 90 @91 
Re OD. das diehands aveceee? 89 @sx0 
lh A ME. bb ab odes bvhbacbawas 88 @s9 
Bee: SD wee dnc vwidenaaca bs 86 @S8T7 


OATMEAL—Quiet and barely steady. Of- 
ferings oniy moderate. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.48%; rolled, steam 
or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $9.50@ 
9.75; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.97 
@12.50; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$7@7.50, coarse $5.50@5.65. 





BUFFALO, AUG, 23 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 
Best patent spring ............. 
DAMEN GORE ica c cw sedsvece 
rt eee ess ee 
CAPRA OUD o's oa sv ives vecedac 
Rye, pure white .........cs.00% 
TPO, BPMN ok boc cer see vegies 


BATOR, DOF BOD. van cdsccacvivcces 
Standard gears per ton. 


6. Fare Tres 
Flour middlings Oe 2600 85.06 00.06 
Red dog, per ton .........+0.> » 





Hominy feed, white, per ton.... ..... 

Hominy feed, yellow, per ton. «eee + @74.00 

Corn meal, table, per ton ..... 96. -0@ 100. 00 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton .... -@ &3.00 

Cracked corn, per ton ........ .....@ 84,00 
@ 


Gluten feed, per ton ......... saves 80.00 
Cottonseed meal, tel per cent, 

BRGIUE (0. o ban kod ass cescoces eeeee@ 84.00 
Cottonseed ‘meal, 38 ‘per cent... .....@ 88.00 
Rolled oats, bbi, 90-Ib sacks. 4.50@ 4.60 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton teens @ 27.00 

WHEAT—Receipts light, compared with 
the demand. Sales of “ 2 Fy were at 
$2.28; No. 3 red, $2.24; No. red, $2.22; 
No, 1 northern straight $2.62%, fo 2 $2.49%, 











hoc tater -L.| 











August 27, 1919 


No. .8 $2.40%; dark No. 1 northern, $2,.64,— 
on track, through billed. 

CORN—Market strong during most of the 
week, but closed easy. Offerings light and 
demand fair, osing: No. 1 yellow, $2.08; 
No. 2 yellow, $2.07%; No. 3 yellow, $2.06%, 
—on track, throvgh billed. 

OATS—Good demand week, closing 
with only a few cars on the market; No. 1 
white, 8l1e; No. 2 white, 80%c; No. 3 white, 
79%4c; No. 4 white, 78%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters held off, prices being 
considered too high, The market was very 
weak at the close. Malting was quoted at 
$1.46@1.55 and feed at $1.36@1.44, on track 
or to arrive, . 

RYE—AIl the lake rye held here for some 
months was cleaned up for export. No. 2, 
on track, through billed, was quoted at $1.56. 





NEW YORK, AUG. 23 


FLOUR—tTrade shows improvement, but 
business conditions below normal, as eco- 
nomic conditions discourage over-enthusiasm. 
Stocks here are light, and the spot market 
has been firm. Price range: old-crop spring 
patents $12.25@12.55, new $11.75@12; first 


spring clears, $9.75@10.25; soft winter 
straights, new, $10@10.25; new Kansas 
straights, $10.85@11.256; Kansas patents, 


$11.80@11.75, first clears $9@9.50,—all jute. 
Receipts, 35,730 bbls and 120,395 sacks, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 2,549,400 bus. 

CORN—Market quiet, with a nervous feel- 
ing, owing to the action of the contract 
market in the West. Price range: No. 2 
yellow, $2.15%; No. 2 mixed, $2.14%; No. 2 
white, $2.18%. Receipts, 1,400 bus, 

OATS—Market dull, with local prices 
largely nominal, Export business suspended, 
owing to weakness in foreign exchange and 
scarcity of gcean tonnage. Prices ranged 
85@8Te, according to quality. 





BOSTON, AUG. 23 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs in sacks: 


Old wheat— 


Spring patents, special ...... $13.25 @13.50 


Spring patents, standard ..... 12.50@13.00 
New wheat— 

Spring patents, special ....... 12.30 @12.80 

Spring patents, standard ..... 11.80@12.00 

Hard winter patents ......... 11.25 @12.10 

Soft winter patents .......... 10.60 @11.00 

Soft winter straights ........ 10.10 @10.60 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with market 
renerally higher, Spring bran, $47@48; win- 


er bran, $59.50; middlings, $61@63; mixed 
feed, $56@58; red dog, $70@72; second 
lears, $74@75; hominy feed, $78.50; stock 


feed, $69; oat hulls, reground, $34; cotton- 
seed meal, $80@82,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, with 
prices generally lower. Granulated yellow 
orn meal, $4.95; bolted yellow, $4.90; feed- 
ng, $4.10@4.15; cracked corn, $4.15 @4.20; 
white corn flour, $5.15; white corn meal, $5; 
hominy grits and samp, $5; white corn flakes 
ind cream of maize, $5.75@6,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Lower, with good demand for 
rolled at $4.90 and cut and ground at $5.65, 
per 90-Ib sack. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts— 7—Stocks— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 25,965 -32,766 ..... «sesee 
Wheat, bus... 21,990 175,310 44,334 32,982 
Orth, is as. veered sb and wees 26,520 
Oats, hus..... 159,980 43,350 316,546 22,672 
Ry@, BOBicevies -seces 1,170 13,801 38,674 
Barley, bus...101,020 ..... 413,576 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. OD eee. céaek Vaveos 
Corn meal, bbis 310 SEG... eevee votes 
Oatmeal, sacks 4,550 GQaee. Gesee toes 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 





Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Aug. 23: 
Flour, Oats, Barley, 
To— bbs bus bus 
Liverpool ......++ 21,591 29,838 69,865 
LONGON ...eeseeee SOL. aievas- - wvese 
Manchester ....5- «seers 119,388 31,391 
SoutHegeee. 0k di wbaee | even 150,846 
Tote vesccvars 21,982 149,226 252,102 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 23 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations, in jute 
sacks: hard wheat. 95 per cent $10.10@10.45, 
100 per cent $9.75@10, clear $7.25@8.25, low- 
grade $6.50@7; soft wheat, patent $9.90@ 
10.25, 100 per cent $9.40@9.60, clear $7@8, 
ow-grade $6.50@6.75. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $42@44; hard mixed 
feed $48, soft $50; gray shorts, $58; mid- 
dlings, $5962; white hominy feed, $74: oat 
feed, $27; No. 1 alfalfa meal $39@40, No, 2 
$35 @36. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged to ic higher, 
and demand fair. Receipts, 1,738 cars, 
against 869 tust week. Closing prices: No. 
1 red, $2.26: No. 2 red, $2.21@222; No. 3 
red, $2.18@2.19%: No. 4 red, $2.14@2.16; 
No. 2 hard, $2.21%; No. 3 hard, $2.17. 

CORN—In quiet demand, with prices ¢ @8c 


lower. Receipts, 148 cars, against 53. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 4 corn, $1.94; No. 1 yel- 
low, $2. 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $4.65; cream 
meal, $4.80; grits and hominy, $5. 

OATS—Receipts, 325 cars, against 127. 
Demand quiet, and prices 2@2%c lower. 
Closing prices: No. 2 oats, 74@74%c; No. 3 
white, 73@74¢e: No. 4 white, 72c; No. 3 
mixed, 72% @73c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-R pts --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Flour, bblIs.198,630 83,930 132,300 77,010 
W't, bus. 2,384,726 2.246.544 1,298,540 1,06%,190 


Corn, bus. 227,818 $38,090 125,900 160,290 
Oats, bus. 764,000 621,255 263,240 636.340 
Rye, bus., 23,128 18,920 6,360 3,410 
Barley, bus 61,200 6,425 po arr 





Nomina! qa 
and outside 
round lots, f.0.b, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 26 


uotations today by 
mills for flour in 


Minneapolis 
carload or 


Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 


were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-Ib cottons. .$11.60@12.40 
Straight, 98-lb cottons ........- 


11.00 @11.60 
First clear, jute ....-....s+++++ 8,50@ 9.50 
Second clear, jute ...........++ 6.50@ 7.00 
Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Aug. 26), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina .......+.+-0+. $11.50 @11.75 
Durum flour .....-++++++ eeeeeee 10.00@120.50 
Clear ...... Cede De 6.0 600.0) Uh 08 | Cai e SOD 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, 


with comparisons, 


the subjoined table: 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


30. 
23. 
16. 
9.. 


1919 1918 


1917 
378,749 310,630 448,885 
$28,880 367,500 320,580 377,715 
275,505 339,590 291,075 372,575 
330,435 325,915 206,440 360.386 


is shown in 


1916 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Aug. 30... ceuee % >) Sees 18,125 
MUR Boise biecee wtesce 11,915 22,256 
AUB. 16... wccess 1,615 8,625 7,430 
AUB. B.20s cevees 2,330 3,905 15,595 


July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Ca- 
No, pac- -—Output—, 
mills ity 1919 1918 


7. 65 69,885 323,195 149,570 


. 65 69,885 212,710 128,230 
. 65 69,885 186,655 140,645 
. 65 69,885 189,960 141,560 


65 69,886 132,805 53,335 


- 66 69,886 165,645 66,240 
- 65 69,885 146,360 41,085 
- 65 69,885 159,305 69,420 
. 64 68,535 154,230 124,200 
. 64 69,735 180,265 137,445 


63 69,175 138,310 163,770 
58 61,910 161,515 154,025 


MILLFEED PRICES 


r-Exports— 
1919 1918 

895 4,585 
1,020 3,245 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 26), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, 
were reported as follows by brokers: 


Bran 


Stand. middlings.. 54.00@56.00 


Flour middlings... 


58.00 @60.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 63.00@64.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Year ago 


Aug. 26 
40.00@ 41.50 $.....@30.05 


+e» @31,84 
see++@31.66 
«+++ + @31.61 


Quotations of cereais and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 !bs*........ $74.50 @75.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 


Corn meal, yeliowt 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bbit 
Rolled oats** 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 


Flaxseed screenings, ton 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 


Linseed oi! meal* 
*In sacks. 
**90-ib cotton sacks. 


sacks. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


Dark northern spring... $ 
Northern spring 
Red spring .....+-eeee% 
Amber durum 


Durum 


Red durum 
Dark hard winter 
Hard winter 
Yellow hard winter .. 
Red winter 2 

Duluth prices ic over Min 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


+Per 100 Ibs, 


No, 1 
2.23% 
Seevente 2.21% 





.21% 
neapolis. 


70.60@71.00 
67.50 @68.00 
64.50 @5.00 
«eee + @53.00 
4.90@ 5.00 
4.50@ 4.75 
8.20@ 8.30 
6.59@ 6.60 
10.70@10.75 
10.50 @ 10.60 
sees s@ 4.65 
18.00 @ 25.00 
25.00 @ 30.00 
22.00 @30.00 
28.00@ 40.00 
35.00 @ 45.00 
40.00 @ 47.00 
28.00 @ 35.00 
40.00@60.00 
28.00 @ 35.00 
86.00@90.00 


tPer bb] in 


N 
$ 


O02 PO £0 DO LO HO £O £0 BO BO 
bet ek et BD et et tt 
DAwWSHHMDOWMOS 
PERK CEE E 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, 


No. 3 white oats, 


No, 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 


during the week were, per bushel: 
Aug. Corn Oats 
19. 186@18869 @73 
20. 188@189 68% @72% 152% @1 
21. 188@19069 @73 

22. 189@190 68% @72% 


ye 
150% 
52% 
waned @152 


Barley 
115 @138 
115 @139 
115 @136 


23. 185@1°6 67% @71% 149% @150% 110@132 


25. 183@184 67% @71% 149% @150 


103 @130 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: Aug. 24 
Aug. 23 Aug. 16 1918 

Wheat, bus ...... 4,161,250 1,689,840 3,377,180 
Flour, bbis ...... 5,593 7,062 ,17 
Milistuff, tons ... 900 1,588 4 
89,000 55,000 144,640 

785,850 560,790 789,480 

594,220 408,800 717,240 

284,400 137,940 245,630 

Flaxseed, bus.... 40,000 29,000 8,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 24 
Aug. 23 Aug. 16 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 396,800 275,920 441,180 
Flour, bbis ...... 830,280 288,996. 409,071 
Milletuff, tons ... 15,109 12,353 16,136 
Corn, bus........ (41,040 120 76,200 
Oats, bus ........ 800,150 281,620 314,390 
Barley, bus ...... 451,470 399,830 132,440 
Rye, bus ........ 137,750 46,410 54,630 
Flaxseed, bus....  ..++«. 1,090 3,930 


ct ate 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Aug. 24 Aug. 25 
me Aug. 16 1918 1917 


No. 1 dark ..... 863 422 wes wee 
No. 1 northern.. 9 8 ewe one 
No, 2 northern.. 6 6 eee 
Other grades.... 620 403 30 62 
Totals ....... 998 841 30 64 
Bm TORE cnc ccces 7,021 7,361 oes one 
We Tee araes e's - 302 499 ‘ ves 
In 1914 ........ 982 4,266 wba nt 


COARSE GRAIN STOCK 


Stocks of coarse grain in pubiic elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (009s omitted), were: 


Aug. 24 Aug. 25 Aug. 26 

Aug. 238 Aug. 16 1918 1917 1916 

Corn ... 2 3 26 23 
Oats ...3,505 3,323 733 70 8=—6.1, 065 
Barley 874 916 363 43 125 
Rye 5,188 6,016 a6 4 17 
Flaxseed, 69 100 45 5 9 





Weekly Fiour Exports 
New York, Aug. 25.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Aug. 24 Aug. 26 





Destination— Aug. 23 Aug. 16 1918 1917 
London ........ 8 12 ee 41 
Liverpool ...... 96 24 13 6 
Glasgow .....+- 43 33 1 7 
OS Pe e« 2 5 
Bristol: ......0% ee 14 or 
Falmouth ..... ae 75 
Southampton .. .. 36 
Dunkirk . 22 
COPE wccccccces ée 
Cardiff 
Antwerp ae 
France 25 
Trieste oe 
Rotterdam .... 1 as 
Gibraltar ...... 85 80 
Copenhagen ... 2 és 
Norway, Sweden 1 
Ttaly .vececcss 88 os oe as 
CUBS wsccccoses 2 16 ve 15 
Hayth .ccvcccee os 27 0 6 
San Domingo .. .. 4 ee 6 
Other W. I.’s... 3 18 6 38 
Cen, America... 7 3 ee ee 
po ae er oe 18 ss 36 
Other S. A. ... «- 2 ea 8 
B. N. America. .. es ee 1 
ABCA i. vecese os 3 es 1 
Others ........ 30 36 1 

Totals .....+. 691 472 14 223 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
o—Mpls—— Du luth———,7. 


Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 19....$6.03 6.038% 5.98 5.68 
Aug. 20.... 6.01 6.01 6.01% 5.96 5.60 
Aug. 21.... 6.01 6.01 6.01 5.96 5.55 
Aug. 22.... 6.03 6.03 6.08 5.98 5.56 
Aug. 23.... 5.95 5.95 6.00 5.90 5.53 
Aug. 25.... 5.53 5.53 5.57 5.50 5.30 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r--—Receipts—, -——In store——, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis.. 40 8 19 69 45 
Duluth...... 37 1 4 75 41 


Totals..... 17 9 23 «4144 86 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 

23, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
e—Receipts— -Shipmenits— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
900 














Minneapolis - 7,290 6,040 2,091 
Duluth .......-. 4,329 3,044 3,920 3,126 
Totals ....... 11,619 9,084 6,011 4,026 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r~-Mpls—. --Duluth— Winnipeg 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Aug. 20 ... 354 309 12 8 133 8 
Aug. 21... 464 276 3 5 57 17 
Aug. 22... 549 352 4 15 63 11 
Aug. 23 ... 343 413 16 9 107 6 
Aug. 25 ...1,199 818 8 28 129 5 
Aug. 26... 595 590 8 59 330 7 
Totals ..3,524 2,757 51 46124 ~=«6819 54 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to Aug. 16, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 








o— Output. -—Exports—, 

: 1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ...15,823 14,422 1,451 

Duluth-Superior 1,002 1,021 eee see 

Outside mills ..12,063 9,208 280 183 

Totals ....... 28,888 24,651 1,731 1,180 





Prices in Argentina have declined of 
late in sympathy with the break here, 
corn in Buenos Aires dropping 13c in two 
days. Argentina is the only country hav- 
ing a large exportable surplus of corn, 
its supply being sufficient to fill up all 
importing countries. The United States 
has no surplus. 


The Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, has increased its capital stock to 
$1,000,000, and is erecting a warehouse 
for its wheat flour building. The wheat 
flour mill is expected to be in operation 


early in September. 












LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rai] rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
To— To— 
New York® ..... 31.5 















Albany ......... 31.5 
Baltimore ...... 29.6 New York? ..... 32.6 
Balitimore* . 29.6 Ogdensburg .... 34.5 
Baltimoref .. 29.56 Philadelphia ... 30.6 
Binghamton .... 29.5 Philadelphia® .. 30.5 
Boston ......... 34.6 Philadelphiaft .. 30.5 
Boston*® ..... ++» 81.5 Pitteburgh ..... 29.5 
Bostont ........ 32. Portiand ....... 84.56 
Buffalo ....25.5@29.5 Portland® ..... - 31.5 
Burlington ..... 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 29.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 39.5 
Corning 29.5 Richfield Springs 31.5 
t Rochester ...... 29.5 
9. Rockland ....... 34.6 
pre ee 5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
q Schenectady .... 31.5 
29.5 Scranton ....... 30.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
BERBER vaccccens 29.6 Syracuse ....... 29.5 
Kansas City .... 19.56 Troy .........6. 31.5 
Louisville ...... 26.6 Utica .......... 30.6 
Montreal ....... 34.5 Wayland ....... 29.5 
Mount Morris... 29.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orléans.... 33.56 Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. 29.5 tional) ....... 6 
New York ...... 32. Wilkes-Barre ... 30. 
*Applies on: flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc, 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 





New York .. + 40.0 Detroit ......... 26.5 
Boston ...... + 42.0 Rochester .. 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland 27.6 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.6 Va. com. points.. 37.0 
Albany ......... 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... 87.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 
CHICAGO 


The all-rail rates in cents per 100 Ibs on 
er to various points east are shown here- 
with: 


To— To— 
Albany ......... 24.0 New York City.. 25,0 
Baltimore ...... 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
Boston 27.0 Pittsburgh ..... 16.0 
Buffalo 28:6 -- Fees accacveus +. 24.0 
Elmira 83.0 Utiom ..ccceses ++ 22.6 








Bread the Cheapest Food 

M. Lee Marshall, vice-president The 
Campbell System, Inc. Kansas City, 
Mo: “Every plant in the Campbell Sys- 
tem has done more business the last 30 
days than ever before. There seems to 
be an increasing demand for bread. To 
our minds this is due to the high-cost-of- 
living agitation, so that it seems that the 
American people have at last awakened 
to the fact that ‘eating more bread’ is 
the solution for the high cost of living. 

“There is no particular local agitation 
in any of our cities looking toward a re- 
duction im the price of bread. They all 
seem to realize that as much as possible 
is being given for the money, and that it 
is so cheap, compared with the cost of 
other food, there is no reason for expect- 
ing lower prices. 

“We are taking advantage of the fact 
that bread is such a cheap food com- 
pared to others, and are advertising this 
point specially at all of our 23 plants. 
We are also asking other bakers of these 
cities to do likewise. We would like to 
see all the bakers of the country use this 
particular thought in their advertising.” 





New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 

A meeting of the board of directors 
was held July 30 to formulate plans for 
the coming annual convention, which will 
be held at Newark on Sept. 16. 

Secretary Lang was given full author- 
ity to make all arrangements. He sug- 
gested that, in order to avoid confusion, 
the name of any division should come 
first, and then the name of the parent 
body, on letterheads, in constitutions and 
on all occasions when divisions are men- 
tioned. 





Pittsburgh Retail Bakers 

At the monthly meeting of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
five new members were admitted and a 
general discussion took place on matters 
affecting the baking rr arg Se general. 
In the absence of President W. C. Barth, 
George Burkarth presided and H. C. Rit- 
ter acted as secretary. 


Lima, Ohio, has installed a curb mat- 
ket in the public square, and farmers 
have agreed to bring their produce there 
to sell, as a measure to reduce cost of 





food. If successful, it will be made per- 
manent. 





LEVER SVER ACT IS EXTENDED 


House Takes First Step to Carry Out Pro- 
gram for Reducing Living Cost— 


Wasnincton, D. C., Aug. 23.—Con-. 


gress took its first legislative step in 
carrying out the caieentaibont of 
President Wilson in his recent address 
on the cost of livin we 
when the House passed, wi t amend- 
ment and with practically no opposition, 
the amendments to the food control act 
roposed by Attorney General Palmer. 
ese amendments extend the Lever act 
to include clothing, containers of food, 
feed or fertilizers, fuel oil and imple- 
ments used in the production of necessi- 
ties, impose a $5,000 fine or two years’ 
imprisonment for profiteering, and brin 
retailers doing less than $100,000 annu 
business within the operation of the law. 

Proposals to make the amended law 
apply to piesa, | in house and 
room rents adopted the House in 
committee of the whole were stricken 
out in the final vote. Other proposals 
of similar portent met a like fate. 
Among these were amendments to bring 
kerosene, gasoline and raw cotton within 
the law. Attempts to bring farmers and 
farm organizations within the jurisdiction 
of the amendments were also blocked. 

The next cost-of-living proposal to 
come before the House will be the Hutch- 
inson cold storage bill, patterned after a 
New Jersey statute, which was referred 
to by the President in his recent address 
as a model law of its kind. This meas- 
ure probably will be reported to the 
House some time next week. 

During the five-hour debate which pre- 
ceded adoption of the amendments to the 
food control act yesterday, the House 
indulged in an orgy of political by-play. 
Representatives discussed _ everything, 
from the high price of shoes to the right 
of Siam to have a vote under the League 
of Nations. Of course, there was the 
ever-present cross-fire of political vitu- 
peration which has become a_ regular 
feature of House debates in this Con- 

ess. 

The cost of living was blamed on al- 
most everything imaginable, even the 
President. Congressman Rodenberg, of 
Illinois, proposed as a cost-of-living solu- 
tion that the President “quit dreaming 
about spiritual brotherhoods and devote 
his time to the duties of the office to 
which he has been elected.” 

Congressman Young, of Texas, re- 
plied that the Republicans had not made 
a single move to reduce the cost of liv- 
ing until the President had urged action. 
Congressman Heflin, of Alabama, re- 
turning to the Capitol after a protracted 
summer outing, deplored that the Repub- 
licans would not permit the chaplain of 
the House “to pray for acceptance of the 
League of Nations.” 

After this “field-day” of congressional 
oratory for the Record, the House passed 
the amendments to the food act without 
even a roll call. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





PLUMB PLAN IN DISCARD 


Scheme of Railroad Brotherhoods Will Re- 
ceive Scant Consideration in Forthcoming 
Legislation—Another Proposal Expected 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 23.—The so- 
called Plumb plan of railroad reorganiza- 
tion, which has been pressed by the rail- 
road brotherhoods with the indorsement 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
will receive scant consideration in the 
forthcoming railroad legislation, accord- 
ing. to opinion in well-informed circles 
here. Realizing this, it is understood 
that its proponents are already making 
plans to get behind another government 
ownership plan to be introduced by Sen- 
ator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, within the 
next week. 

A canvass of the interstate commerce 
committee of the House on the Plumb 
plan this week disclosed that not a sin- 
ge member of either party was willin 
o support it. The same attitude is held 
in the Senate committee. 

“It is probable that the Senate railroad 
bill will be reported some time within 





the next 10 days. Continued hearings by 
the interstate commerce committee of the 
House will delay action by the latter 
body for some weeks, it is believed. 
When the railroad bills are finally 
drafted, it is predicted by those closely 


in touch with the committees that 

will both provide for return of the roa 
to A got nay ownership under a plan which 
will give the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission larger regulative rs. 
apport P MarrRInan. 





WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Held Fairly Steady, with Demand for 
Middlings Good—Most of the Large 
Buyers Holding Off 


Mitwavxee, Wis., Aug. 25.—Feed 
prices held fairly steady this week, with 
demand d for middlings, but no 
urgent call for bran. Stuff that could be 
offered for immediate shipment sold 
— but deferred shipment was slow. 
Most large buyers have been holding off, 
expecting lower prices, but prospects are 
that prices will hold fairly steady during 
September. 

Eastern stocks of feed are becoming 
light. Inquiry from that section the past 
week has improved, and some fair sales 
have been reported. Offerings from 
mills have not been in any volume. Gen- 
erally speaking, most of the mills have 
their output sold for August and first 
half of September shipment. Jobbers 
have most of the feed, and have been 
holding prices firm, anticipating a better 
demand very shortly. 

Both Minneapolis mills and jobbers 
have been holding prices very firm, and 
claim that they are able to dispose of all 
they have for prompt shipment. Offer- 
ings on deferred delivery were neglected 
by most large dealers, who were skeptical 
about taking anything that they could not 
dispose of perry: There has been a 
heavy call for middlings for quick deliv- 
ery to fill August contracts. 

There was no improvement in demand 
from the central states, buyers in that 
section being contented with mixed cars. 
The call for feed does not appear to be 
urgent, and offers of September stuff 
were neglected. Jobbers have consider- 
able sold that is still unshipped, and un- 
til these contracts are filled, no particular 
change is looked for. There was a mod- 
erate demand for rye middlings, owing 
to the high price of wheat middlings, 
and light offerings. 

Southwestern markets hold firm, with 
offerings only moderate. Mills are well 
sold ahead, and jobbers find a brisk de- 
mand for stuff for prompt shipment. 
Heavy feeds were in better demand than 
bran. Considerable feed is being shipped 
South, and the call from near-by markets 
is good. Hominy feed continues firm 
and scarce, while oat feed showed an- 
other advance, the call from mixers be- 
ing brisk, and liberal sales were re- 
ported. 

There was a decidedly better inquiry 
from the East. Some of the large buyers 
were in the market, and fair sales were 
reported. Stocks are getting low, and 
the call for heavy feeds is becoming 
urgent. Jobbers found no difficulty in 
placing all they had for prompt ship- 
ment. Eastern jobbers have made lib- 
eral purchases for September shipment 
of both bran and middlings. 

Oil meal continues in good demand, 
but offerings are restricted to a few cars, 
as considerable is being shipped abroad. 
Crushers expect to complete their ex- 
port orders about Sept. 1. Rye feed was 
stronger, with offerings light. Mills are 
sold up, and the output is light. Hominy 
feed offerings are small, due to light op- 
erations of mills. 

H. N. Wusown. 


Flour Men Confer With Mr. Barnes 

New York, N. Y., Aug. 23.—Eastern 
flour men who have become alarmed over 
the repeated rumors that the Grain Cor- 
poration would offer for sale hard winter 
wheat and spring wheat flours on the 
same relative basis as that upon which 
this organization had offered soft win- 
ter wheat flours, were interested in the 
outcome of the meeting of the committee 
representing the National Federated 
Flour Clubs with Julius H. Barnes, Aug. 





19. 

The ill effect upon the trade was point- 
ed out to Mr. Barnes, but he took the 
position that this was largely psychologi- 
cal. However, the trade feels that, as 
the millers and grain men are not forced 
to meet the competition of the govern- 
ment and do business at cost, the contin- 
ual offering of flour by the Grain Cor- 
poration is discriminating, as it forces 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


them to meet this ition while no 
other branch of the trade is expected to 
do the same. 

While the advertisements published by 
the Grain Corporation to the effect that 
soft winter wheat flour would be sold at 
$10.25 practically brought no sales, they 
did have the effect of unsettling condi- 
tions in the large distributing centers, 
and it is felt that offerings of the other 
flours will further aggravate the situa- 
tion. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





WHEAT NOT GRADED DOWN 


Department of Agriculture Contends That 
Inspectors’ Reports Do Not Bear Out 
Complaints from Western Markets 


Charges that. the new winter wheat 
crop is being graded down so that it 
brings large discounts from the govern- 
ment guaranteed price for No. 1 hard 
winter are not borne out by figures on 
wheat receipts at western markets, ac- 
cording to licensed grain inspectors’ re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture. 

These reports, the department con- 
tends, show that in the Kansas City dis- 
trict of federal grain supervision 77.7 per 
cent of the hard red winter wheat in- 
spected up to Aug. 9 graded No. 3 or 
better. At the Oklahoma City district 
91.2 per cent of the wheat inspected up 
to Aug. 11 graded No. 3 or better. Fig- 
ures from the Wichita district show 71 
per cent of the wheat graded up to Aug. 
11 No. 3 or better. At the Omaha dis- 
trict 83.3 per cent of the wheat up to 
Aug. 13 graded No. 3 or better, while at 
St. Louis 88.5 per cent of the hard win- 
ter wheat graded No, 3 or better up to 
July 26. 

The inspection points in these districts 
are at Wichita, Arkansas City, Coffey- 
ville, Cherryvale, Hutchinson, Wellington, 
Winfield, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Salina, 
Topeka, Abilene, Atchison, Clay Center, 
and Kansas City, Kansas; Oklahoma City 
and Enid, Okla; Kansas City, St. Louis 
and St. Joseph, Mo; Des Moines, Mis- 
souri Valley and Sioux City, Iowa; and 
Fremont, Lincoln, Omaha and Superior, 
Neb. 

These figures do not cover grading at 
country area where licensed inspectors 
are not located, says the Department of 
Agriculture. The Grain Corporation has 
required federal standards to be applied 
on all its transactions, and has provided 
machinery to handle appeals on grades 
assigned by country buyers. If any farm- 
er is dissatisfied with the grades assigned 
to his wheat, at a point at which no li- 
censed inspector is located, he has the 
right of appeal to the Grain Corporation. 

It is pointed out by officials that the 
complaints on wheat-grading are prima- 
rily due to abnormal marketing condi- 
tions. In support of this view, attention 
is directed to the fact that, in the case 
of shelled corn and oats, which are not 
handled under fixed prices, information 
received by the department indicates that 
the federal grades are giving general sat- 
isfaction. 


“Fair-Price’’ Lists in Ohio 

Totevo, On10, Aug. 23.—According to 
Distfict Attorney Lynch, retail grocers 
of Toledo are only lukewarm in their 
approval of the federal fair-price 
scheme. They fear that the plan may 
throw too much of the burden, and un- 
fairly so, on their shoulders. 

J. A. Ulmer, president National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, is quoted as 
saying that the scale of prices should be 
extended back to the producers. Mr. 
Lynch says this may be done after the 
plan has been gotten into full operation. 

On Aug. 19 the first official price list 
issued by the federal county fair-price 
committee became effective in Cleve- 
land. The prices are based upon the 
eash-and-carry basis, with 1 per cent ad- 
ditional allowed for charge accounts and 
5c for delivery, regardless of the size of 
the sale. Price lists are to be published 
in Cleveland every Tuesday and Friday. 
Consumers finding dealers overcharging 
are requested to report to the committee. 

W. H. Wieorn, Jr. 








The Bangor (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $40,000 capital 
stock, by Oscar Hussa, Frank Kaack and 
Henry Soltal, to operate a flour mill and 
buy and sell grain. 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Department of Labor Reports General In- 
crease of 80 Per Cent Since 1914— 
Clothing Greatest Offender 


General increases of about 80 per cent 
in the cost of living during the period 
from December, 1914, to June, 1919, are 
shown in tables made public by the De- 
partment of Labor. The tables are based 
on investigations in various representa- 
tive cities over the country. In every 
instance greatest increases were recorded 
in the prices of clothing and house fur- 
nishings. Food advances were of third 
importance. Figures for the period De- 
cember, 1917, to June, 1919, show general 
average increases of about 20 per cent. 

Total increases in the two items of 
food and clothing, without considering 
other items in family budgets, showed 
enormous increases from December, 1914, 
to June, 1918, the advance in the case of 
Chicago being 157.67 per cent. 

The same items went up 125 per cent in 
Detroit, 125 in Cleveland, 140 in Buffalo, 
103 in Portland, Maine, 137 in Boston, 
¥51 in New York, 135 in Philadelphia, 
128 in Baltimore, 104 in Norfolk, 146 in 
Savannah, 139 in Jacksonville, 93 in Mo- 
bile, 135 in Houston, Texas, 115 in Port- 
land, Oregon, 110 in Seattle, 123 in Los 
Angeles, and 134 in San Francisco and 
Oakland, Cal. F 

Smaller increases in such things as 
housing, fuel and light and miscellaneous 
items lowered the general average in- 
crease, general percentages being as fol- 
lows: Portland, Maine, 74; Boston, 72; 
New York, 79; Philadelphia, 76; Balti- 
more, 83; Norfolk, 87; Savannah, 79; 
Jacksonville, 74; Mobile, 76; Houston, 
$0; Portland, Oregon, 69; Seattle, 74; 
Los Angeles, 65; San Francisco and Oak- 
land, 65; Chicago, 74; Detroit, 84; Cleve- 
land, 77, and Buffalo, 84. 

In all instances the increases in cloth- 
ing prices were greater than any other 
item. 

Percentages for the period December, 
1917, to June, 1919, for the two items, 
food and clothing, for other cities show 
increases as follows: Atlanta, 40; Bir- 
mingham, Ala., 29; Cincinnati, 48; Den- 
ver, 53; Indianapolis, 40; Kansas City, 
44; Memphis, 38; Minneapolis, 40; New 
Orleans, 48; Pittsburgh, 45; Richmond, 
42; St. Louis, 39, and Scranton, Pa., 49. 

As in the case of the longer period, the 
general percentages were somewhat low- 
ered by slighter increases in the cost of 
other necessaries. 

General increase percentages follow: 
Atlanta, 23; Birmingham, 19; Cincinnati, 
21; Denver, 25; Indianapolis, 21; Kansas 
City, 20; Memphis, 23; Minneapolis, 18; 
New Orleans, 20; Pittsburgh, 21; Rich- 
mond, 20; St. Louis, 17, and Scranton, 25. 





Packers’ Private Car Lines 


Ascribing to private car lines a position 
as one of the principal factors in the 
concentration of control of the American 
meat industry, and showing that the Big 
Five Chicago packers own more than 90 
per cent of the equipment suitable for 
shipment of fresh beef and carcass 
meats, the Federal Trade Commission has 
made public a special “private car line 
report” to the President. It recom- 
mends as a remedy that all cars used for 
the transportation of meat animals, and 
all refrigerator cars and equipment, be 
operated on equal terms to all shippers. 

“The most important types of private 
cars considered,” says the commission’s 
letter of transmittal to the President, 
“are the brine tank refrigerator car 
equipped for the transportation of 
dressed meat carcasses, and the ventilator 
refrigerator car suitable for packing- 
house products and for vegetables and 
fruits. The three principal classes of 
owners are the packers, the. railroads, 
and private car companies leasing their 
equipment to shippers and railroads.” 

The complete report will be ready for 
distribution within two weeks. 





War Labor Board Ending Task 


The National War Labor Board has 
announced that it will terminate its juris- 
diction over labor disputes at the con- 
clusion of the business now under dis- 
cussion. In the 18 months of its ex- 
istence the board is said to have arbi- 
trated 1,200 disputes. The cost of the 
board’s upkeep is placed at $750,000. 
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The market is very much the same as 
last ‘week, except that there is a better 
demand for imported flour. For the 
past two weeks distributing agents have 
had little or no difficulty in getting rid of 
all allocated to them. The quality has 
been quite good, the bulk of it being 
either American or Canadian spring 
wheat flour. 

While millers have been receiving, for 
mixing purposes, considerable Chinese 
flour, colory but weak, jobbers seem to 
have been little troubled with this prod- 
uct. There were recently received in 
this port over 20,000 sacks American win- 
ter wheat flour, but this has not yet got 
into general consumption, or it may have 
made its way to millers for mixing pur- 
poses. 

The wheat commission has very little 
wheat to distribute here. Allocations, 
either on passage or out of store, have 
been trifling for weeks. Distributions to 
millers are on a more liberal scale in 
Liverpool and Hull, but even there one 
hears of a shortage of imported wheat. 
Presumably the commission thinks that, 
after the big shipments of flour from 
the Mersey to the Thames the first half 
of this year, it is only right that London 
millers should be kept on imported flour, 
to the general exclusion of wheat, as 
long as the former article will hold out. 

Right through the war, London mill- 
ers had very little English wheat to use, 
nor has that article been much in evi- 
dence here for many years. The 1918 
native wheat is now running short, while 
the new crop will hardly be all gathered, 
even under favorable conditions, for 
some weeks, 

One reason why flour jobbers have en- 
joyed a better trade during the last two 
or three weeks is the poorer quality of 
London G.R. flour. The liberal supply 
of No. 1 and No, 2 northern Manitoba, 
which millers here enjoyed in May, had 
a wonderful effect on the quality of 
London flour, but smutty durums and 
low-grade Manitobas have bulked too 
largely in the small volume that has late- 
ly come into millers’ hands. 

OATMEAL 

The market is still advancing, though 
buyers dislike to pay the 10s advance 
generally asked this week for Aberdeen 
meal. Midlothian is firmly held for £36 
@£36 10s per ton, while £35 is asked 
for almost all kinds of Aberdeen; some 
buyers, however, still seem to be getting 
coarse, medium and fine cuts at £34 10s. 

American coarse oatmeal is held at 
£33, with medium and fine at £32. It 
is said that some has recently been sold 
by the government for export to the Con- 
tinent at £31 8s, net cash, for 30-ton lots. 
American oatmeal is still a subsidized 
article. 

Midlothian ‘rolled oats are strong at 
£36@£36 10s per ton, while such Ameri- 
can as is available is making £32. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

Money is in plentiful supply, and in 
most cases short loans can be obtained 
at. 24% per cent. Once during the week 
there was a scarcity of funds, owing to 
the transfer of war loan subscriptions to 
be Bank of ag. one and borrowers had 
0 pay 3% per cent for any money the 
needed, but these cunditilans only Sons | 
a few hours. 

The easy monetary situation has had a 


corresponding effect on the discount 
market, and rates are tending downward. 
Three months’ bank bills are offered at 
3 9-16 per cent, four months’ at 3%@ 
3 11-16, six months’ at 4@4%%, and trade 
bills at 4@5. The bank rate remains at 
5 per cent. 

Silver is in very short supply and the 
price has. slightly advanced, the spot 
quotation now being 55 5-16d per oz, and” 
for forward delivery 554%d. Only a 
small demand prevails. 


MILLFEED 


The necessary consequence of the scar- 
city of wheat and the liberal admixture 
of imported flour is to make millfeed ex- 
tremely scarce, the condition of the mar- 
ket today resembling that of the latter 
part of 1918. The controller still keeps 
the price of middlings down to £13 per 
ton and of bran to £11, ex-mill. 


THE BREAD SUBSIDY 


The bread subsidy has been once more 
exposed to the light of publicity through 
the second report of the select committee 
on national expenditure, and the dis- 
closures and suggestions contained in 
that report are a common topic at pres- 
ent in all circles connected with the bread 
trade in the United Kingdom. 

There are some items in the report 
which are of special interest to traders 
in imported flour, and regarding which 
only enough information has been vouch- 
safed as will arouse general curiosity. 
It is evident that the committee is not 
enamored with the side of the control 
policy that concerns imported flour, and 
it has offered a comment on the expense 
of this class of flour which will require 
some explanation. 

It points out that, in addition to the 
9,500,000 tons of wheat supplied for 
bread, it is estimated that 7,000,000 sacks 
of flour (the equivalent of 1,166,666 tons 
of wheat) must be imported during the 
current year. “The loss on imported 
flour,” it says, “is estimated to amount 
to 32s per sack, a total of £11,200,000. 

“Great pressure is exercised on the 
wheat commission to take a certain pro- 
portion of flour with the supplies of 
wheat, but it is urged that imported flour 
should be reduced to the smallest possible 
limit, as the increased charge involved in 
the use of imported flour at present 
amounts to 18s per sack, while 15 per 
cent of the milling capacity of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom is at present unused.” 

This is a very interesting passage. 
Does it mean that imported flour is cost- 
ing us more than home-milled flour to 
the extent of 18s per sack? This seems 
a plain construction of the committee’s 
statement, but traders here regard this 
as almost incredible. In pre-control days 
imported flour from the States and Can- 
ada could be sold here on a parity with 
the home article, and in some cases be- 
low it. 

Why, it is being asked in the trade, 
should there be this large difference un- 
der control? The only conclusion of a 
merciful kind is that very bad judg- 
ment in buying must have been shown. 

At all events, it is natural in the cir- 
cumstances that a committee of Parlia- 
ment, charged with the duty of safe- 
guarding the exchequer in these large dis- 
bursements connected with war contracts, 
should become prejudiced against any 
class of flour that is costing the nation 
so large a margin above the home sup- 
plies. 

The matter is deserving of study on 
your side, because it is not inconceivable 
that we may start the year 1920 free of 
flour-mill control, ahd one can imagine 
that, when once trade has been thrown 
open again to free competition, our mill- 
ers could wish for sda Boer 4 than 
that the imports of flour should be at a 


disadvantage in selling price to the tune 
of 18s per sack. 

Passing from this phase of the report 
to the suggestions for economizing in the 
bread subsidy, which are made by the 
committee, one cannot find much prac- 
tical support here for the proposal that 
the subsidy should apply only to flour 
used in bread-baking. This is easier said 
than done. The committee believes that 
it is a feasible scheme and, despite the 
fact that it was turned down in April 
by the food council, insists on its being 
reconsidered. 

But how is it going to be enforced in 
the home? The housewife will have to 
pay 3s 10d per stone for her flour, .in- 
stead of the subsidized retail price of 
2s Sd, but on all flour used in bread- 
baking she will be able to claim a rebate 
in order to restore to her the former sub- 
sidized level. Who is to check what pro- 
portion of the flour is put into bread, 
and who is to say what is or is not bread? 

There is some cause for the committee’s 
concern that those who bake smalls and 
“fancies” and sell them at uncontrolled 
and relatively high prices should not re- 
ceive the benefit of the subsidy, but be- 
yond that. the committee’s proposed 
economies are petty and impracticable. 

The committee makes note of another 
intéresting proposal which, however, it 
discards for the one just discussed. It 
speaks of a scheme for the modification 
of milling control “under which all wheat 
would be sold at a price calculated to 
allow of the sale of bread at not more 
than 9d per quartern [4 lbs] loaf.” This 
scheme would involve the withdrawal of 
present control of the milling industry, 
and the flour and bread prices order. It 
is intended to set free competitive forces, 
so as to reduce the price of flour and 
bread, with a consumers’ safeguard in 
the form of power to reimpose retail 
control of bread prices. 

The select committee remarks: “It is 
understood that notice has been given to 
the millers that this scheme will come 
into operation next January.” On this 
point, inquiry here has failed to bring 
confirmation. ‘There has been a rumor 
that after six months elapse there will 
be a modification of control, but what 
that modification will be is not stated. 
The control scheme, of course, was due to 
run for six months after the declaration 
of peace, and revision six months hence 
was almost certain to bring some change. 

As to the changes outlined in the se- 
lect committee’s report, it is doubtful if 
the milling industry will accept the pro- 
posal. Nothing is said to suggest that 
the miller’s power of selecting his wheat 
supplies will be restored, and if the gov- 
ernment still intends to allocate what 
stocks it likes to the millers, the latter 
do not see that the claim to have re- 
established competition is justified. 


SHORTAGE OF WHEAT 


Due to the shortage of wheat, local 
millers are having difficulty in keeping 
their mills running. The admixture of 
20 per cent foreign flour with home- 
milled flour is compulsory but, owing to 
the present shortage of wheat, mills in 
the London district are being asked to 
use as much as 100 per cent such flour 
in their output. 

Millers say this is an absolute impos- 
sibility, as they are not equipped with 
sufficient mixing machinery. me mills 
are running two or three days on the 
wheat given them, and during the fol- 
lowing two or three are employed in 
mixing their product with foreign flour. 


BAKERS WANT IMPORTED FLOUR 


Bakers do not consider the de of 
flour turned out by the home mills at all 
satisfactory, and there is always a big 
demand for the allocations of American 


and Canadian flour distributed by the 
importers. 


THE MILLERS’ EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


Importers are much interested in the 
prospectus of the Millers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, as published in The Northwest- 
ern Miller of July 9. They do not care 
to express an opinion as to whether the 
scheme will be feasible until they know 
more about it. They are, therefore, 
awaiting with interest the report of the 
meeting of millers held July 14. They 
are of the opinion that the scheme might 
work well enough while government con- 
trol lasts, but not when competition has 
to be met. 

NOTES 

Charles A. Allen, of the Corbin Flour 
Co., Chicago, who has spent some weeks 
in London, has left for Holland and 
Belgium, to visit the markets of those 
countries. 

Hamilton C. Milne, of Wm. Morrison 
& Son, Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, 
was in London this week. Mr. Milne is 
now managing director of the firm, hav- 
ing succeeded the late John L. Stevenson. 





Property Rights in Germany 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 23.—The ef- 
fect on the interests of citizens of the 
United States of that portion of the 
peace treaty with Germany relating to 
industrial property is explained as fol- 
lows by the Department of State: 

1. The general system of industrial 
property rights as it existed before the 
war is restored in so far as suspended by 
the war, except in the special cases here- 
after noted. 

2. American-owned industrial proper- 
ty rights in Germany (and the other 
signatory countries) which have become 
invalid by reason of failure to pay an- 
nual taxes, or meet any formal require- 
ments, may be revalidated. 

3. Failure to “work” in Germany (and 
the other signatory countries) during the 
war is waived as a cause of forfeiture 
of industrial property rights, and, fur- 
ther, this period in which foreign work- 
ing of inventions, etc., is not compulsory 
is extended to two years after the war. 

4. Americans who were prevented by 
the war from patenting their inventions, 
registering their trade-marks, etc., in 
Germany (or other signatory countries), 
may do so now, 

5. Measures taken during the war by 
the United States by way of licensing or 
liquidating German patents are recog- 
nized as valid, and remain effective. 

6. The right of the United States to 
impose conditions on German-owned in- 
dustrial property, if in future the na- 
tional defense or public interest should 
require it, is reserved by the United 
States and recognized by Germany. 

7. The liability of the United States 
or those acting for it for infringements 
incident to the prosecution of the war is 
waived by Germany for itself and its 
nationals, ; 

8. License contract rights, and rights 
of Americans to sue for infringements 
committed during the war by Germany 
or Germans, are not surrendered by the 
treaty. 

On samo ma the Department of 
State will supply a discussion of the fore- 
going treaty constructions. 

Joun J, Marrtnan. 





Methods for Lypteane | the spoilage 
and loss of large quantities poi your | 
eggs, shrimp, fish, and other f prod- 
ucts have been developed by specialists 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
have been investigating commercial prac- 
tices in handling, shipping, and storing 
foodstuffs. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


(Continued) 





BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Interesting Trade Items from Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky 
and the New England States 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Jacob Siegelman, baker, Idaho Street, 
Sharon, has sold to Ralph Levinson and 
Myer Rosenberg, of Farrell. 

Ivan Anderson, whose bakery at 
Youngsville was burned, has his new 
plant in operation. 

The Pittsburgh branch of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. is making improvements to its 
offices and shipping rooms, to cost about 
$15,000. There will be a complete re- 
frigerating system installed. 

Harry Getz and J. A. Dickson have 
bought the bakery of J. M. McWilliams, 
Tyrone. 

William Bilder has opened a bakery at 
226 South Chestnut Street, Mount Car- 
mel. 

The new plant of the Hagerty Baking 
Co., Philipsburg, will cost about $35,000. 

The Taylor & Milliken Co, has opened 
a modern bakery in the Keller Building, 
Ellwood City. 

The Kolb bakery, Allentown, is being 
enlarged. 

The Tritschler bakery, Allentown, was 
damaged by fire. 

The Hankey Baking Co. McKee’s 
Rocks, will erect a modern bakery to 
cost $30,000. 

The Federal System of Bakeries 
opened its first bakery in Reading at 835 
Penn Street. 

The United Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been incorporated by Oscar Hammer, 
Alexander Glantz, Julius Simon, Louis 
Gordon, Joseph Penner, Laib Caplan, 
David Tepper and Morris Schwartz. 

The Co-operative Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been incorporated by L. S. 
Tisherman, Max Davidson, Samuel and 
Max Fingerett, and Louis Schwartz. 

The new establishment of the Seven 
Baker Bros., Pittsburgh, known as Bak- 
er’s Arcade, at Market Street and Fifth 
Avenue, is in operation. The four-story 
building is given over to the distribution 
and sale of Holsum bakery products. 
Frank Dale, formerly general superin- 
tendent of Baker Bros.’ main plant, is 
manager of the Arcade. 

The Model bakery, Homestead, will be 
incorporated by Morris, Joseph and Al- 
exander Friedlander and Edward Use- 
man, and they will erect a modern plant. 

An advertising campaign inaugurated 
by Fred C. Haller, president of the Hal- 
ler Baking Co., Pittsburgh, announces 
that Haller’s bread is now being sold at 
lic. 

The price of bread at Harrisburg has 
been reduced ¥c by the leading bakeries. 

J. R. Bowes has taken over the Ranck- 
Weidensaul bakery at Lewisburg. 

J. A. Schofer, a Reading wholesale 
baker, has been elected a director of the 
newly organized Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Berks County. 





INDIANA 


The Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry has a membership of over 400, 
having added 100 new members during 
the past few weeks, and the officers pre- 
dict over 600 by September. 

Over $500 worth of foodstuffs were 
condemned and destroyed by the local 
food inspector of Indianapolis at the 
bakery of Henry G. Sponsel, 1006 South 
East Street. Mr. Sponsel recently sold 
his bakery to R. Roell, who is moving 
it to 1401 Madison Avenue. Mr. Roell 
has also bought the bakery of Theodore 
Wendling, 1373 Madison Avenue. 

Extensive alterations are being made 
to the bakery of August Bloch, 136 West 
Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka. 

The bakery of Culbertson, Keller & 
Hadley, Mooresville, is now conducted 
under the name of Culbertson & Hadley. 

Carmon Ross has bought the bakery of 
Weaver Emmert at Advance. 

Carl Winterburg has sold his bakery at 
Edinburg to Carl Rathsman. 

The Bake-Rite System of Bakeries has 


opened a bakery at Fifth Street and 
Broadway, Logansport. 

O. W. Mohler has bought the bakery of 
Finneran & Yaren, Medaryville. 

Clyde Snyder has opened a bakery at 
Avilla. 

The Home Baking Co. is,in operation 
at Bloomington, under the management 
of Walter Hall. 

The large wholesale bakery being built 
by the Marion (Ind.) Baking Co. is near- 
ing completion. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the new 
$10,000 bakery being built by M. Rozone, 
in the rear of his grocery store at 724 
Harrison Street, Elkhart. 

The plant of the Superior Baking Co., 
at Murray and Calhoun streets, Fort 
Wayne, has been opened. The officers 
are: H. L. Somers, president; T. E. 
Kaough, vice-president and manager; E. 
F. Scheuman, secretary and treasurer. 
Directors: H. F. Kennerh, George Fich- 
ering, A. C. Borgman and W. F. Jones. 

The Mellet Baking Co. has succeeded 
Edwin Schmidt at Anderson. 

Charles Wojiciechowske has opened a 
bakery at 327 Franklin Street, Michigan 
City. 

The Bake-Rite bakery is now in opera- 
tion at Fifth Street and Broadway, Lo- 
gansport. 

Charles Troy, Jr., has engaged in the 
baking business at 121 Franklin Street, 
Michigan City. 

The Bake Right Shop has been opened 
at Valparaiso. 

J. F. Tyrell has opened a bakery at 
514 Franklin Street, Michigan City. 

G. C. Diekman has succeeded Haas & 
Wills in the baking business at New- 
castle. 

Herman Albers, baker, 829 Franklin 
Street, Michigan City, will open a branch 
shop. { 

The Wilhelm Building, Main and 
Church streets, New Harmony, has been 
fitted up for a bakery by F. H. Tolliver. 

W. G. Phillips, formerly a baker at 
Bedford, has returned from France and 
will re-engage in the business. 

Biddle & Son have opened a bakery at 
Ligonier. 

Anthony Kern has a bakery at Broad- 
way and Huestin Street, Fort Wayne. 

The Marion (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated, with $150,000 capital 
stock, by Roland Curtner, H. Sthrome 
and S. L. Strickler, and is erecting a 
modern plant. 


OHIO 


H. C. Kreider, Tippecanoe City, has 
completed his new shop and is now op- 
erating to capacity. 

The Snyder Baking Co., Norwalk, has 
been sold to Mr. Sisney, of Amherst, 
Ohio, and Mr. Duett, of Shelby, Ohio. 

E. J. Luetz, a baker at Oak Harbor, 
has bought out Jacob Gerlinger, Fostoria. 

M. J. Dover, of Roseville, has moved 
into his modern new bakery on Main 
Street. The main building is two stories, 
16x40, and the one-story building 16x40. 
The new shop replaces the one burned 
recently. 

G. H. Jones, Mount Vernon, has his 
new oven in operation. 

E. G. Neumeister, Upper Sandusky, 
has installed another steam bread oven. 

J. Bontley has bought an interest in 
the bakery of J. F. Elder, Coshocton. 

J. O. Mills, Columbus, operating a 
string of restaurants, has leased the 
ground floor of the Harrison Building, 
on Walnut Street, Cincinnati, and will 
install a modern restaurant with bakery 
in connection. 

The New Ide Bakeries Co. has been 
incorporated at Cleveland. 

The aways 3 Baking Co., 222 North 
Main Street, Dayton, will move its plant 
to South Main Street. 

The Ideal bakery, Alliance. is fitting 
up new quarters at Market and Mechanic 
streets. 

The Mahoning Baking Co. has bought 
the interest of Charles Inboden in the 
City bakery, East Palestine. 

Burbick Bros. have opened a bakery 
at Lisbon. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 





manufacturing bakers’ er emai & has 
bought the property at Marburg Avenue 
and Oakley Street, which will treble the 
capacity of the plant. A new building 
will be erected, and several lines of bak- 
ing yg ae 2 added. 
. F. Rupley has opened a bakery at 
Warsaw and Wells avenues, Cincinnati. 
The Federal bakery has opéned on 


Main and Spring streets, Ashtabula. 


The Ohio Federal Baking Co. now has 
a bakery at 319 Broadway, Lorain, under 
the management of W. A. Farrell. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened a shop at 209 East Third Street, 
Middletown, under the management of 
O. B. Grant. 

The New System bread bakery has 
closed its shop at Fifth and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati. 

Haggard & Schubert have taken a five- 
year lease on the corner store, Sixth and 
Main streets, Cincinnati. The place will 
be fitted up for one of the New System 
bakeries, with a capacity of 6,500 loaves 
daily, besides a large line of small goods. 

W. E. Wiltman has opened a bakery 
at 123 West Sixth Street, East Liverpool. 

Croft & Allenbaugh have taken over 
the bakery of L. M. Allenbaugh, St. 
Paris. 

T. S. Britschart is now operating the 
bakery of J. M. Kunkle, at Bryan. 

» The Real Sanitary Baking Co. is fitting 
up the property at 3606 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, for a bakery. 

Morris Bros. are erecting a bakery on 
North Clark and Main streets, East Pal- 
estine. 

Gibson Bros. are making an addition 
to their bakery at Oberlin. 

The Rotary Baking Co., Cincinnati, will 
open a shop on Eighth Street, near Depot 
Street. 


MICHIGAN 

W. A. Dickson, formerly of Dickson & 
Son, Howell, who enlisted in the Cana- 
dian army in February, 1916, has opened 
the City bakery at Elsie. 

Smith & Swartz are operating a bakery 
at 629 Linwood Avenue, Detroit. 

The Crughcr bakery, Flint, is seeking 
larger quarters. 

Emil Ruppert has his new bakery in 
operation at 416 North Saginaw Street, 
Flint. 

The United Baking Co., 1250 Hastings 
Street, Detroit, has installed another 
bread oven. 

V. Tybergheim has opened the French- 
American bakery at 645 Third Street, 
Detroit. 

Paul Krohn, formerly with the Pontiac 
(Mich.) Baking Co., has bought the bak- 
ery of Joseph Arnold, on Kercheval Av- 
enue, Detroit. 

The Detroit Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, according to President Charles 
Weiss, soon will begin an active mem- 
bership campaign. 

Fred Weiss has sold his retail bakery, 
1089 Kercheval Avenue, Detroit. The 
business will be continued as the Stahl 
bakery, and Mr. Weiss will become man- 
ager of the Weiss-Kemnitz Baking Co.’s 
new branch at Woodward and Connecti- 
cut avenues, 

M. L. Weidman and R. W. Burmeister 
have bought the Stroud bakery, Battle 
Creek. 

The Hummel bakery has succeeded L. 
H. Casper, Armada. 

George De Young has taken over the 
bakery of Mrs. Z. V. Emens, Muskegon. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened a shop on Superior Street, Albion. 

The Triangle bakery has absorbed the 
plant of J. D. Stroud, Battle Creek, and 
will consolidate the two. 

William Gilliland, Marcellus, is moving 
his bakery to larger quarters. 

L, E. Perkins, Dundee, is now operat- 
ing as the Riverside bakery. 

The bakery of Charles A. Stenius, 880 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, has been 
sold to Klein & Lipschitz. 

The bakery of Charles Clipper, St. 
Charles, recently damaged by fire, will be 
rebuilt at once. 

William M. Walker, president Walker 
Bros, Catering Co., Detroit, has bought 

roperty on Griswold Street, near Grand 

iver Avenue, and will remodel it into a 
lunch room and bakery store. 

H. J. Rasor has succeeded William 
Kinsel in the baking business at Ithaca. 

The new bakery of Joseph Sobokewski, 
Leonard Street, Grand Rapids, is near- 
ing completion. 
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Edward Larson, operating the Queen 
City bakery, Marquette, will open another 
establishment at 313 West Washington 
Street. 

The Weiss-Kemnitz Baking Co., 2025 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, has been 
incorporated, with $75,000 capital stock, 
by C. F. and Nellie Weiss and W. H. 
Kemnitz. 

The Gordon & Pagel Baking Co., De- 
troit, has secured a temporary injunction 
against Harry Epstein, of the Michigan 
Paper Co., Detroit, to restrain him from 
selling and distributing a bread label 
copied after one used by the baking com- 
pany. 

Lund & Lund are conducting the Jacob 
Lund bakery, Monroe. 

J. K, Finneran now has a bakery at 
Perry. 

D. C. Clarke has bought the R. W. 
Angell sanitary bakery, Adrian. 

Charles Gun has taken over the busi- 
ness of C. O. Hayward, Middleville. 

The bakery of B. Gerber, 2126 Wealthy 
Street, Grand Rapids, is now being con- 
ducted by William Goldring. 

The Brandt quality bakery has bought 
out W. G. Doherty, 1863 Hamilton Bou- 
levard, Detroit. 








KENTUCKY 

The opening of the plant of the new 
United Bakery Co., Louisville, has been 
delayed by labor trouble. Strikers en- 
deavored to get the company to produce 
union label bread, to which the manage- 
ment would not agree, nor to start up 
with union labor. 

T. M. Baker has bought the business 
of G. Heileman, Elizabethtown. 

One of the first co-operative bakeries 
in Louisville has been launched by the 
United Baking Co., Inc., with a capacity 
of 20,000 loaves daily. All employees of 
the bakery will be stockholders, working 
on a -percentage bonus system. M. F. 
Doll, of the Doll Grocery Co., is presi- 
dent, George Stammel vice-president, and 
W. I. Kaufman secretary-treasurer and 
manager. 

W. H. Winters, formerly in the bak- 
ing business at Paducah, is installing a 
modern bakery in the Hill Building, 
Broadway and Fourth Street. 

The Barker System of Bakeries, of 
Louisville, has changed its corporate 
name to the K. & I. Bakeries; and in- 
creased its capital stock to $30,000. 

The bakery of J. C. O’Loughlin, 123 
South Third Street, Paducah, was dam- 
aged by fire. 

Bader Bros. have engaged in the bak- 
ing business at 319 West Third Street, 
Owensboro. 

The New Atlas Baking Co., Louisville, 
is now operating to capacity. 

At a meeting of the Louisville Master 
Bakers’ Association on Aug. 2, general 
labor conditions and plans for the state 
convention, at Hopkinsville, in October, 
were discussed. 

A leaking gas valve in one of the reel 
ovens used by the Barker System of 
Bakeries at its shop on Fourth and Lib- 
erty streets, Louisville, exploded, and 
blew out the front of the store. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The C. & G. Co., operators of the 
Barker System of Bakeries in Lawrence 
and Haverhill, Mass., is opening a shop 
at New Haven, Conn., and has taken op- 
tions on several other locations in New 
England towns. The executive offices are 
located at 10 Milk Street, Boston. 

The Mog Biscuit Co., of Boston, has 
been incorporated, with $8,000 capital 
stock, by Herman Mell, Reuben Ocnoff 
and Jacob Geller. 

Greay’s, Inc., is a new concern at 
Worcester, Mass., with $25,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture pastries, ete. D. 
R. Kearney is president and R. L. Smith 
treasurer. 

Andrew Schlehuber, In¢., Lynn, Mass., 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been or- 
ganized by C. G. McGlone, N. L. Evan- 
geline and G. F, Merrill to do a general 
baking business. 

Harry Bullukiau has opened a bakery 
at Mason’s Crossing, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Charles M. McDonald is building a 
$5,000 brick bakery, at 464 Pleasant 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

A bakery to cost $75,000 is being erect- 
ed by Alfred M. Levin at Commerce and 
Broad streets, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Eva Laubner is erecting a bakery 
at 180 Fayette Street, Worcester, Mass., 
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of brick and concrete construction, one: 


tory high, with basement, 39x40. 
ad piNichols has opened a bakery at 
Clinton, Mass. 

G. H. Buchanna, of Hudson, N. H., has 
bought the Concord Junction Bakery, 
Commonwealth Avenue, Marlboro, Mass. 

J. D. Santamore has bought the inter- 
est of J. W. Santamore in the White 
Frost bakery, Montpelier, Vt. 

Joe’s bakery, Webster, Mass., has been 
taken over by Charles White, formerly 
of the Alpha Lunch, Worcester, Mass. 

The business of Masterson Bros., 11 
Cambridge Street, Worcester, Mass., has 
been bought by W. H. Gahan, who will 
erect an addition to the plant and enter 
the box cake business. 

Ground has been broken for an addi- 
tion to the Carpenter bakery, Rutland, 
Vt. 

A, F. Beckman & Co, are erecting a 
modern bakery on Washington Street, 
Norwalk, Conn. 

The plant of the Gahan Baking Co. will 
move to larger quarters at 119 Cambridge 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

The improvements to the bakery of D. 
F. Joy, Broad Street, Providence, R. L,, 
are completed. 

New bakeries recently opened: Roemil- 
lald & Co., East Street, Woonsocket, 
Rk. I; Incerpi & Pieri, Broad Street, 
Central Falls, R. I; J. Miller, Cranston 
Street, Providence, R. I; John Tarment, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 

The Highland bakery, Holyoke, Mass., 
has opened a branch at Elmwood, Mass. 

John Marzilla & Bros. are erecting a 
bakery at Bedford and _ Eighteenth 
streets, Fall River, Mass. ; 

J. O. Moquin has completed extensive 
alterations to his bakery at 82 Rose 
Street, Burlington, Vt. A shipping de- 
partment, 65x25, has been added, also a 
dough mixer, flour-handling outfit, auto- 
matic proofer, rounder-up and divider. 
An increase of 30 bbls flour used weekly 
is due to an advertising campaign. 

Mack Bros., operating the Marble City 
lene 57 West Street, Rutland, Vt., 
have installed a portable oven. 

H. B. Carpenter, operating the People’s 
bakery, Rutland, Vt., is erecting a build- 
ing, 25x43, and another brick oven and 
machinery are being added. 

After conducting a bakery for 25 
years, Mrs. M. D. Robinson, Norwich, 
Conn., will retire. 

W. A. Bree has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Sanitary Baking Co., New 
Haven, Conn., with instructions to op- 
erate the bakery for a period of 30 days. 

F. J. Goldie, of Goldie & Elgar, op- 
erating the Oak Street bakery, Newport, 
R. I., has secured a restraining order 
against his partner, W. H. Elgar, from 
incumbering the business or disposing of 
it. Mr. Goldie charges indebtedness 
exists where a margin of profit should be 
shown. 

The $50,000 baking establishment of A. 
M. Levine, Broad and Commerce streets, 
New Haven, Conn., is in course of erec- 
tion. 

The bakery of W. K. Harris, Augusta, 
Maine, was completely destroyed by fire. 

Rufus Caswell has reopened his bakery 
on Sandwich Street, Plymouth, Mass. 

The Boston bakery, Moody Street, 
Waltham, Mass., has been taken over by 
K. E, Jenkins, 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





Poor People Require Five-cent Loaf 


Purtapeventia, Pa., Aug. 21.—In veto- 
ing the bill making it unlawful to make 
or sell a loaf of bread weighing less than 
a pound, Governor Sproul said: “No law 
should be passed specifically stating the 
quantity of an article of merchandise 
which can or cannot be sold. There are 
thousands of people who do not want to 
purchase a loaf of bread weighing a 
pound, as they may not use that quanti- 
ty within a certain time and the unused 
portion will become stale. 

“Tf a small loaf is obtainable, it gives 
an opportunity to the purchaser to ob- 
tain fresh bread oftener. There are 
many bakers who are awaiting the op- 
portunity to make a good small loaf of 
bread that can be sold for five cents, but 
if this bill were approved it would pre- 
vent the manufacture of such a loaf, 
thereby taking away from the very sas 
people the opportunity to obtain a fresh 
loaf of bread at frequent intervals.” 





ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Correspondent Covers Entire Field, from 
British Columbia to San Francisco—Gos- 
sip of Interest to the Trade 


Searriz, Wasu., Aug. 21.—A special 
meeting of the Washington Association 
of the Baking Industry was held at the 
Frye Hotel, Seattle, July 29, to study 
the rules laid down by the United States 
Grain Corporation for bakeries, and to 
disseminate to the baking industry 
throughout the state the information thus 
gathered. 

The meeting was presided over by the 
new president, G. E. Rasmussen, who 
called upon every baker present for his 
idea of the result to be obtained by these 
rulings. Attention was called to the im- 
portance of immediately signing the 
agreements and applications for licenses, 
as the time limit had been set for July 
31. It was also pointed out that bakers 
using less than 50 bbls flour per month 
were entitled to protection on signing 
these agreements. 

There was discussion of the demand 
by the Grain Corporation that the baker 
reflect any reduction in the price of 
wheat, in his price of bread, and of the 
new by-laws proposed by the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, to 
make uniform all associations identified 
with it, and a committee was appointed 
to name delegates to attend the annual 
convention of the American Association, 
in Chicago, in September. 

Because of not having their citizenship 
papers with them, a number of Washing- 
ton bakers were unable to pass the Ca- 
nadian immigration authorities to at- 
tend the convention held at Victoria re- 
cently. These bakers were forced to re- 
main over in Seattle a day or two, and 
during that time were entertained by 
Harry Mosler, of the Western Bakeries, 
Inc., to whom a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered for his courtesy. 

BAKING CONDITIONS GOOD 

Baking conditions tnroughout the Pa- 
cific Coast country continue good under 
higher prices, and consumption of bak- 
ers’ bread is greater than ever before. 
Advancing prices of sugar and fats, to- 
gether with the new license system, have 
worried the smaller bakers, but so long 
as larger outputs are maintained, they 
continue happily at work. 

Better prices are being maintained, on 
the average, than heretofore this season. 
California points continue selling at 8@ 
9c, and 11@18c. Portland put into ef- 
fect new schedules at 91%4c and 13\,c, 
while Seattle and Spokane, Wash., are 
getting 10c and 14c for the 1-lb and 1'%- 
ib loaves. 

Considerable anxiety is being expressed 
over the new-crop flours, and there is a 
tendency to contract ahead on eastern 
products. Most bakers, -however, are 
carrying stocks sufficient for several 
weeks, and are inclined to let well enough 
alone. 


SUPPLY MEN TO ORGANIZE 


At the convention of the Washington 
Association of the Baking Industry held 
in Victoria, B. C., in July, the various 
supply men present laid the foundation 
for the formation of an association of 
their own. The idea of this association 
is to assist the baking industry in every 
way possible by an organized effort, in- 
stead of the individual assistance ren- 
dered in the past. 

J. P. Stephenson, of the West Coast 
Grocery Co., Tacoma, was elected tem- 
porary chairman, and H. W. Sterling, of 
the American Bakers’ Machinery Co., 
temporary secretary, and a fund raised 
for preliminary expenses. A _ meeting 
was called at the Frye Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash., Aug. 16, to perfect the organiza- 
tion. 


FLEISCHMANN AGENT BECOMES BAKER 


In the retirement Sept. 1 of E. J. 
Kruse, Seattle agent for the Fleischmann 
Co., the trade loses a good servant and 
a much-loved friend. It is reported, 
however, that the baking industry will 
gain thereby, as Mr. Kruse plans invest- 
ing in a bakery owned and operated pre- 
viously by his brother, C. Kruse, at 
Wenatchee, Wash., known as the Valley 
bakery. 

The Colonial Building Co., of Spokane, 
Wash., is erecting a two-story brick 
building to house this concern, and a 
complete outfit of automatic equipment 
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is being installed. A Fish rotary oven 
is also being built for it. Albert C. 
Thornton will sueceed Mr. Kruse as 
local agent for the Fleisehmann Co. in 
Seattle. 


U. 8. BAKERY EXPANDS MATERIALLY 

The U. S. Bakery, Portland, Oregon, 
is erecting a new bakery. The present 

lant, covering a quarter of a block, will 

e incorporated in the new building, 
which will cover three-fourths of the en- 
tire city square at East Eleventh and 
Flanders. Plans have been made for a 
large travelling oven, and foundations 
will be laid for a second to be installed 
at some future date. 

The interior of the present plant is to 
be entirely rebuilt and strengthened, and 
will house the workroom and doughroom 
only. ‘The garage, wagon-docks, pack- 
ing and shipping -rooms will be in the 
new section. A complete outfit of make- 
up machinery will be installed. When 
finished, this will be one of the largest 
bakeries on the Pacific Coast. 


NOTES 


The Ideal bakery, Tacoma, Wash., has 
added a dough mixer. 

The Hillman city bakery, Seattle, has 
added a divider and molder. 

The Steam Baking Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
has installed additional equipment. 

The Matthaei Bread Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., has installed a new divider. 

The Montesano (Wash.) Bakery is 
putting in a line of modern equipment. 

An electric oven has been installed by 
P. J. Pederson, of Mount Vernon, Wash. 

Fred Long’s bakery, Boise, Idaho, 
burned recently. Loss, $15,000; partly 
insured. 

The Chatterton System has opened a 
new bakery in the business district of 
Tacoma, Wash. 

H. N. Wilcox, of the Ideal bakery, 
Spokane, Wash., was fined $50 for violat- 
ing the state pure food laws. 

The Davidson Baking Co., Seattle, is 
installing a cake and pastry department, 
and will make a specialty of box goods. 

The Chauncy Wright concern, Seattle, 
has opened up several retail bakery 
stores in the market and other public 
places. 

William Bushe is building a new bak- 
ery at Livingston, Mont. Two ovens 
and considerable new equipment will be 
installed. 

An “I-Bake-Best” bakery, to be known 
as the Daylight bakery, is being started 
in Olympia, Wash., by Schultz, Derrick 
& Krump. 

M. Bauer has sold the California bak- 
ery, Seattle, and purchased one in Kent, 
Wash., which he is overhauling, and also 
adding new equipment. 

The People’s Baking Co., Seattle, has 
placed an order for a new flour outfit, 
and will move the doughroom to a mez- 
zanine floor recently built. 

Because of inability to get prompt de- 
liveries on bread shipped to their log- 
ging camps, the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
has opened a bakery at Wendling, Ore- 
gon. 

Herman Lovenstein, of the Twin bak- 
ery, North Yakima, Wash., has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation spent mo- 
toring around the Puget Sound country 
with his family. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) Baking Co. is 
planning on a new bakery, modern in 
every detail. Peter Vincent, proprietor, 
has been looking over other shops, ovens 
and equipment, for pointers. 

Henry Yeager, of the People’s Baking 
Co., Seattle, spent the early weeks of 
August touring in his new auto around 
Portland and other Oregon points. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Yeager. 

Anton Tutter, who recently returned 
from the A.E.F. bakery in France, is 
installing ovens and equipment for a 
bakery in the Ballard district of Seattle. 
He will specialize in only a few lines. 


J. D. Davidson, formerly interested in 
the Davidson Baking Co., Seattle, has 
withdrawn from that concern and opened 
the Cake ‘Shop on Pine Avenue, Seattle. 
Cake and pastry goods alone are manu- 
factured. 

The Washington bakery, Bremerton, 
Wash., has completed an extended addi- 
tion to its plant, and added a divider, 


rounder and molder, which make this 
one of the most modern little shops in 
the Northwest. 

McPherson & Hall, of the Barker bak- 
ery, Seattle, unable to find a suitable lo- 
cation for the business, are building, and 


expect to occupy the new quarters in 
September. Considerable ern equip- 
ment will be installed. 

The Athens Baking Co., 1440 Powell 
Avenue, San Francisco, has been incor- 
porated, with $50,000 capital stock, by 
EK. Mantzaflaris and John Pantzapoulous, - 
to do a wholesale business. An addition 
to the plant will probably soon be made. 

W. C. Shelly, of Shelly Bros., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., an alderman of that 
city, has taken to flying as another rec- 
reation. He has just returned from a 
ten days’ trip to Prince Rupert as a 
representative of the Vancouver Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Two more window bakeries are prom- 


- ised the Pacific Northwest in the recent 


incorporation by E. J. Bradley, ,former- 
ly with the Younglove Grocery Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., of a company to start “I- 
Bake-Best” bakeries in Spokane and 
North Yakima, Wash., to be in operation 
by Sept. 1. 

A new Fries oven is being installed 
and orders have been let by the Seattle 
(Wash.) Baking Co., for a complete out- 
fit of American make-up equipment for 
immediate delivery. This makes two 
complete units in its shop, one having 
been found inadequate to care for the 
growing business. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the City Baking Co., of Butte, 
Mont., and the following officers elected: 
V. R. Schmittroth, president; Nicolas 
Schmittroth, vice-president and man- 
ager; Louis Schmittroth, treasurer; Miss 
L. D. Triber, secretary. The new organi- 
zation will take over the plant and equip- 
ment formerly operated by the above- 
mentioned company. 


Clyde Patty, who until recently oper- 
ated the People’s Baking Co., Portland, 
Oregon, has sold out to Vincent William- 
son, and accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the bakery department and 
cafeteria in the Lipman-Wolfe & Co. 
store, Portland. This department, re- 
cently installed, is equipped with electric 
ovens. Quarters on the eighth floor have. 
been completed, and the store reports a 
remarkable business. 


A meeting of the Oregon State Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association was held Aug. 8 
at the Imperial Hotel, Portland, to dis- 
cuss the new license plan of Wheat Di- 
rector Barnes. Gust E. Rasmussen, 
president of the Washington Association 
of the Baking Industry, and R. L. David- 
son, both of Seattle, and Henry Matthaei, 
of Tacoma, Wash., attended the meet- 
ing. Plans were made to effect a uni- 
form report system under the license, 
and considerable time was given to dis~ 
cussing high prices. , 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Heusner, of the 
Royal Bakery & Confectionery, accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs, Eugene David- 
son, of the Davidson Baking Co., all 
of Portland, aeeee spent a 10-day va- 
cation motoring through the Hood Canal 
country in Washington, and on Vancouv- 
er Island, British Columbia, taking in 
Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver en 
route. Not the least enjoyable parts of 
the trip were the frequent steamer rides 
in crossing Puget Sound at -different 
points, and camping out at night. 





The Sugar Situation 

In an endeavor to get a line on the 
sugar situation in this country, J. M. 
Bell, secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, took the 
matter up with the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board. He received a reply 
stating that the sugar shortage at this 
time of year is more acute than usual, 
particularly in some sections, because 
distributors have not carried large enough 
stocks to meet the demand. 

The opinion was expressed that a suf- 
ficient amount of sugar is being refined 
every week to take care of normal de- 
mands, and that no necessity exists for 
hoarding, as within a few weeks the sup- 
ply should more than equal the demand. 
The entire production of the refineries 
is being diverted to domestic trade chan- 
nels, an embargo having been placed on 
exports July 1. 











Wasuincoton, D. C., Aug. 21—Local . 
bakers com of a shortage of good, 
——_ p of the experienced class, 

ite the fact that demobilization of 
the army and navy has returned nearly 
all skilled labor to the ordinary occupa- 
tions of peace-time. 

There is one line that is going to fall 
off this season, according to leading cake 
bakers. That is the. fruit-cake business. 
There are two reasons for the falling off 
in this line, which last year netted the 
bakers a handsome profit. One is there 
is not nearly so many soldiers in camp 
this year, and the other is that the wine 
or liquor used in making good fruit cake 
cannot be had. Also, last year, thousands 
of pounds were sent to soldiers by rela- 
tives and friends. 

Discussing the Grain Director’s plan“ 
to reduce the cost of flour to $10 bbl, 
local bakers declare it cannot be done 
without a great loss to some one, unless 
arrangements are made to reduce the cost 
of wheat. They say the government 
might absorb the difference between 
en and permit the millers to make a 

gitimate profit. Even with the price of 
flour at $10 bbl, local bakers say the re- 
duction would not be sufficient to warrant 
mg | material cut in bread or cake prices. 
akers admit that there is a possibility 
of working out plans by which both the 
price of flour and bread may be lowered, 
and indicate that those in the District 
of Columbia will be found ready to co- 
operate with the government in the mat- 
ter. 
TO SPECIALIZE ON FANCY PASTRIES 

Henry Milford, superintendent of the 
Old Dutch Market Co., Inc., bakery, 622 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., has returned 
from a trip made to get ideas to embody 
in the new retail bakery to be installed at 
Dupont Circle, one of the most fashion- 
able residential sections of Washington. 

The bakery will be located on the sec- 
ond floor, fitted with modern machinery 
and two portable ovens, with a reel oven 
in one of the large plate glass windows 
on the first fioor, where baking will be 
done in full view of the public. Only 
high-class retail goods will be manufac- 
tured, with a department for making 
French pastries and other fancy party 
cakes. 

A POPULAR WRAPPED LUNCH 


One of the growing bakeries in Wash- 
ington is that of Leoffler’s Liberty Lunch, 
$44 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., where 
125 people are necessary to prepare the 
9,000 Liberty lunches put out daily by 
this firm and sold at 20c to government 
workers and others. This lunch, in a 
paper carton, with the contents wrapped 
in wax paper and sold from stands in the 
various buildings, consists of two sand- 
wiches, fruit and a piece of pastry. 

The bakery occupies the entire third 
floor of the building, and is equipped 
with a large-size portable oven, an electric 
oven, dough and cake mixer, tooky ma- 
chine and automatic wrapping machine. 
Ten people in the bukeshop turn out 
26,000 cookies at one baking. They are 
under the management of Charles Taylor, 
formerly with the Food Administration 
and the bakery at Cornell University, and 
N. E. Heathcote is foreman. 

There is a salad department on the 
second floor, where all kinds of dressings 
are made for the sandwiches, in charge 
of Mrs. Marion H. Jones, a domestic 
science teacher, who oversees all food that 
goes into the lunches. : 

The first floor contains the offices, re- 
ception room, and packing and delivery 
department, with W. E. Larman as gen- 
eral manager of the establishment, and S. 
G. Leoffler, Jr., proprietor. 

NOTES 

H. W. Cott bought the Reisinger bak- 
ery, at 235 G Street, N.W. 

W. G, Wirth, 1116 H Street, N.E., has 
installed a doughnut outfit. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
po a shop at 1929 Fourteenth Street, 


t the bakery of 
at 532 Four and 


Morris Cohn has bou 
Anton Fischer, dece 
a Half Street, S.W. 
The brickwork for the new bakery of 


his white-tiled Hubbard oven installed 


M. Roemisch, formerly with the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., is now with the Hawk- 
eye Baking Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Harold B. West, of the Corby Co. 
staff, is now known as Captain West in 
the quartermaster’s corps on service in 
France. 

G. G. Cornwell & Son, 1415 H Street, 
N.W., bakers and retail grocers, have 
added an ice cream cone manufacturing 
department. 

L. S. Ulman, manager of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 107 F Streét, N.W., has added 
a five-barrel high-speed gluten develop- 
ing dough mixer. 

Frank Novotny, retail baker, 3412 
Mount Pleasant Street, N.W., has bought 
eB aypcoed J at 3422 Fourteenth Street, 
N.W., housing the Service bakery. 

E. Gundersheimer & Son, 516 Second 
Street, N.W., wholesale cake bakers, 
closed during the second week in August 
to give their employees a vacation. 

Eugene Minoux, a retail baker, 812 H 
Street, N.E., has bought property in the 
rear of his present plant, which later will 
be used to house his baking business, 

Lee Roush, technical instructor for the 
Falk Potato Flour Co,, Pittsburgh. Pa., 
has been here demonstrating his firm’s 
products among the wholesale bakers. 

Louis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 107-115 F Street, N.W., with 
Mrs. Holmes and a party of friends, has 
ade ae from an auto trip in New Eng- 
and, 


H. L. Ticer, formerly with the General 
Baking Co., in charge of the shipping 
department, is now with the White Cross 
bakery, 637-641 S Street, N.W., in the 
same capacity. 


George F, Mayer has sold his retail 
bakery, 1644 North Capital Street, to 
Albert Sommerwerzk, who will remodel 
and install a cake mixer. Mr. Mayer.has 
moved to his farm at Berwyn, Md. 


Frank Bischoff, a lieutenant in charge 
of Bakery Company No. 395, stationed 
at Camp Sherman, Ohio, has been dis- 
charged, and is now associated with his 
father in the baking business at 1839 H 
Street, N.E. 


Max C. Klein, well known to the bak- 
ing industry of the West, and who was 
a lieutenant in charge of Bakery Com- 
pany No. 368, U.S.A., has joined the staff 
of the Corby Co., and will be located at 
the Chicago headquarters. 


The Bellevue Farms Lunch Rooms, 
1334 G Street, N.W., have a modern retail 
bakery and French pastry department in 
connection in charge of Joseph Galloway, 
formerly of the French pastry depart- 
ment at Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


The large government bakery at Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital, Washington, is in 
charge of Sergeant William Marks, who, 
rior to his enlistment, was connected 
with the bakeries of B. Howard Smith 
and Win M. Campbell, at Kansas City. 


John Hammack, $4 Rhode Island Av- 
enue, N.W., has his double-deck white- 
tile Hubbard oven installed and working 
to capacity. The interior of the store 
and bakeshop has been painted, and a 
general rearrangement of equipment 
made, 

Sergeant Henry Holzbeierlein, son of 
Michael Holzbeierlein, Seventh Street, 
N.W., wholesale baker, has returned from 
France, wherc he was stationed with Bak- 
ery Company No. 334, and is again as- 
sociated with his father in the baking 
business. 


Mendel Behrend, superintendent of the 
pons cere ees Ap ae Pie Co. Wis- 
consin Avenue, N.W., is on a trip to St. 
Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, and New York City to get ideas 
to embody into the improvements to be 
made at the pie factory this fall. 


The Charles Schneider Baking Co. has 
bought 403-411 I Street, N.E., with a 
frontage of £0 feet on I Street and a 
depth of 75. It adjoins the bakery owned 
by this company, and the buildings now 


on the property will be razed to 
room for an sadition to the baking plant. 

M. H. Cohn, conducting a brokerage 
N.W Braga sui ‘genet EE 

Ww, rought > 
Johnstone for faa of contract in the 
amount of $15,000. Messrs. Cohn and 
Johnstone started a broker business 
May 1, and at the end of days Mr. 
Johnstone withdrew. 

A large delegation of Washington bak- 
ers will attend the meeting of bakers at 
the Rennert Hotel, Baltimore, Sept. 2, 
at 8 p.m. Henry Hohengarten, superin- 
tendent of the ite Cross bakery, and 
Albert Schulteis, manager of the Con- 
necticut-Copperthite Pie Co., will be 
among the speakers. 

W. L. Peak, who during the war was 
in charge of the bakers’ and cooks’ school 
at Camp Humphries, Va., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the District of 
Columbia jail. Mr. Peak is a practical 
baker, and for years before the war was 
in charge of the bakery at the Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) penitentiary. 

The District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which was pressing Congress to 
pass a wrapped bread bill, has received 
no encouragement from that body. Wash- 
ington bakers, who were laying plans to 
attack any legislation along the lines’ of 
wrapped bread, are of the opinion that 
none will be passed in the near future. 

Albert Carry, who recently bought an 
interest in the baking business of John 
G. Meinberg, 711-716 Eleventh Street, 
S.E., stated that there would be no ex- 
pansion of the business until next spring. 
Mr. Meinberg will remain in the capacity 
of superintendent of manufacturing, 
while Mr. Carry’s sons will have charge 
of the business end. 

Clement B. Stern, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
was here this month. He drove his car 
from California, and was accompanied by 
his son, of Milwaukee, Wis., who will 
enter the naval academy at Annapolis, 
Md. Mr. Stern was formerly connected 
with Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, prior to entering the baking busi- 
ness at Los Angeles. 

Corporal G. W. Sartain, Jr., Company 
K, 13th Infantry, who, before his enlist- 
ment, was a member of the mechanical 
organization of the Corby Co., has been 
awarded the distinguished service cross 
by General Pershing for an act of ex- 
traordinary heroism near Jauglonne, 
where, in the face of a terrific bombard- 
ment, he gave aid to three wounded com- 
rades. 


The Barker System of Bakeries opened 
its first bakery in Washington on Aug. 7, 
at 3112 Fourteenth Street, N.W., under 
the management of the Embry Bros., 
with W. D, Murry as head baker. The 
interior of the store and shop have been 
enameled white, with the baking done in 
full view of the public in two reel ovens, 
and the dough mixed in a Peerless dough 
mixer. All fixtures are painted white, 
with the employees dressed in white. 


The large travelling oven installed by 
the Corby Baking Co., with a capacity 
of 100,000 loaves daily, is in operation. 
Mrs. I. L. Corby, mother of C. I. Corby, 
— of the company, started the 

rst loaves on their journey through the 
oven. At the christening of the oven 
were four generations of the Corby fam- 
ily, Mrs. I. L. Corby, mother of the Corby 
boys, C. I. Corby, president of the com- 
pany, Karl W. Corby, assistant general 
manager, and his young daughter. 


The two-story brick addition, 30x46, to 
the wholesale bakery of Michael Holz- 
beierlein, 1849 Seventh Street, N.W., is 
completed, and the machinery is being 
installed. The first floor will contain the 
pie manufacturing department, with a 
rotary oven and modern machinery. The 
second floor will be used for the bread 
dough mixing-room, with a high-speed 
gluten developing dough mixer and auto- 
matic four-detdiing machinery. There 
will .be a new automatic bread-handling 
outfit in the make-up room on the first 
floor, and a large-size flour-sifting and 
blending outfit. All machinery and the 
interior will be painted white. 


J. Harry Woorrinez. 





rative bakery has been organ- 
ized at sville, Ky., under the name 
of United Baking Co. Inc. All em- 
ployees will be stockholders. Officers: 
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capacity will be 20,000 loaves. ; 


Newspaper Articles Misleading 
E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: “We 
do not care to make any comments rela- 
tive to the government activity in seiz- 
ing flour, etc., for we are getting timid. 
We probably feel a good deal as business 
men in Russia have felt for the last two 





years. 

“Big distributors are curtailing their 
business as fast as possible, for every act 
and transaction is misinterpreted, and we 
believe we are approaching the point 
where the consumer will have to shift 
for himself. 

“The Boston Sunday papers had big 
headlines relative to seizure of flour Sat- 
urday in local warehouses. One store- 
house had 6,000 bbls, and several thousand 
sacks in another house. How mislead- 
ing this is. It is a crime for newspapers 
to print articles of this kind, and unnec- 
essarily inflame the public mind. 

“In the first place the seizure would 
not have been made if the government 
had been familiar with the flour proposi- 
tion. In this same article, it stated that 
the amount of flour in the Boston ware- 
houses was 32,000 bbls, 16,000 of which 
were in transit for export. This would 
leave 16,000 bbls. 

“Private storage is very expensive in 
the cities, and flour must be kept moving 
all the time. That flour should be kept 
in large quantities in the East is an un- 
deniable fact, as bitter experience for 
the last three years has taught us all. 
Sometimes it is held in transit for three 
months; then again, the embargoes were 
on that prevented shipments being made. 
We are also heirs to strikes, as the last 
two weeks have demonstrated. 

“Now, instead of the warehouse man 
being attacked by the government, he 
should have been praised for his fore- 
sight in having goods here to prevent the 
public from suffering the same experience 
with flour as it has had with sugar. 

“Saturday morning there was an abso- 
lute shortage of flour in Boston, and old 
wheat spring patents were almost unob- 
tainable, although large baking concerns 
had a few cars in transit somewhere. We 
know this, for we received a hurry call 
Saturday a.m. to ship all the flour we 
could to Boston to certain bakeries, and 
we started out 1,300 bbls immediately. 

“Tt is a case of too much government, 
costing too much to be governed, too 
short working hours increasing the cost 
of production, and strenuous methods be- 
ing used to controvert the laws of sup- 
plying a demand. With the Socialists’ 
flag at the bow, we are fast approach- 
ing the cataract that leads over the 
Niagara.” 





A Questionnaire for Bakers 


The Eflorose Sugar Co., Cincinnati, is 
sending out to the trade a little booklet 
termed “A Baker’s Questionnaire.” This 
deals with 25 questions and answers on 
their brand, Bay Kade, which is a blended 
mixture of malt extract and maltose 
sugar. 

Art N. Apple, general sales-manager 
of the company, has had a lot to do with 
getting up this booklet. He joined the 
staff of the Eflorose Sugar Co. on May 1 
of this year, and previous to that time 
was for about five years with the Corby 
Co., acting part of the time in the ca- 
pacity of manager of the Middle West 
territory, and located at Detroit. 

A. S. Purves. 





New England Bakers’ Association 


Preparations are under way for the 
annual convention, to be held at the Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, Oct. 28-29. It will 
be opened with an informal dance and 
reception on Monday evening. 

Victor A. Friend will be the presidin 
officer of the convention, oF A. H 
Hathaway has been elected chairman of 
the convention committee on which all 
members of the executive committee will 
serve. In addition, every association in 
the New England territory is requested 
to appoint members to serve on the gen- 
eral committee. 

Chairmen of the committees: E. C. 
Campbell, entertainment; George West, 
finance; E. C. Johnson, programme; A. 
H, Hathaway, publicity. 
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A SERMON ON+WATCHFUL WEIGHING 





Survey of Court Decisions on Various Aspects of Weights aad Medeures— 
Evaporation Allowances : 


By A. L. H. Street 


The text of this legal “sermon” will be 
found in the thirty-fifth verse of the 
nineteenth chapter of Leviticus: “Ye 
shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, 
in meteyard, in weight or in measure.” 

So far as the appellate court reports 
of this country disclose, millers have re- 
ligiously obeyed this ancient statute and 
.mendatory provisions enacted by the 
various state legislatures. The only ex- 
ception I find appears in the case of 

te vs. Wilson and others, decided by 
the North Carolina supreme court in 
That court affirmed a conviction of 
the defendants, “owners of a certain pub- 
team-mill,” under a charge that they 
“did keep in their said mill a false and 
fraudulent toll-dish, for the purpose of 
exacting more toll from the good citizens 
of the state” than was lawfully due. The 
»rosecution was based on the following 
quoted statute: 

“All millers of public mills shall grind 

ccording to turn, and shall well and 
sufficiently grind the grain brought to 

heir mills, if the water will permit, and 
shall take no more toll for grinding 
than one-eighth part of the. Indian corn 
ind wheat, and one-fourteenth part for 
chopping grain of any kind, and every 
miller and keeper of a mill, making de- 
fault therein, shall, for each offense, for- 
feit and pay five dollars to the party in- 
jured. 

“ “All millers shall keep in their mills 
the following measures, namely, a half 
bushel and peck of full measure, and 
ilso proper toll-dishes for each measure; 
ind every owner by himself, servant or 
lave, keeping any mill, who shall keep 
iny false toll-dishes contrary to the true 
ntent and meaning of this chapter, shall 
ie deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

It was proved that, using toll-dishes 
vhich held one-sixth and one-seventh of 

half bushel, respectively, defendants 
took one-sixth of all wheat ground, and 
me-seventh of corn. But it was also 
shown that this toll rate was well known 
to all in the community. The court de- 
cided that, since there was an exaction 
of more than the statutory toll rate, 
there was an unlawful keeping of a false 
toli-dish. 

A technical objection was also taken 
to the indictment on the ground that it 
failed to state that the mill was used for 
grinding wheat and corn. But the ob- 
jection was overruled, it being decided 
that it was necessarily to be inferred that 
the mill was one for grinding corn and 
wheat, when it was charged that it 
was a mill where a toll-dish was used to 
exact more toll than was lawful. 

But, despite use of care and good faith 
to avoid conflict with weights and meas- 
ures laws, doubtful questions still arise 
1s to what constitutes a violation of their 
provisions. For example, does a miller 
iolate the law by selling a sack of flour 
which was up to the weight stamped on 
t when it was packed, but which, through 
vaporation of the moisture content, has 
fallen below that weight before being 
old by him? 

The answer to this question seems to be 
that there is a technical violation, unless 
the law happens to contain a clause mak- 
ing an allowance in favor of the miller 
for loss of weight by evaporation. At 
least that appears to be the view required 
by a decision handed down by the Wash- 
ington supreme court in the case of City 
of Seattle vs. Goldsmith. 

This case did not specifically involve 
a transaction in flour, but since the deci- 
sion was handed down under an ordinance 
relating to the weighing of commodities 
in general, the reasoning of the court 
seems to cover evaporation of moisture 
content in flour as well as loss of weight 
by evaporation in the case of salt and 
raisins. 

The ordinance in question forbade sale 
or possession for sale of any commodity, 
usually sold by weight or measure, in 

icks or other receptacles, unless the true 
net weight should stated on such sack 
r receptacle. Defendant objected that 
the regulation was void for unreasonable- 
ness in failing to make allowances for 





loss of weight by evaporation, stating 
that the true weight of salt and raisins 
when packed would not be the true 
weight when delivered to the consumer. 
But the supreme court said: 

“This would mean that the loss must 
fall on the consumer. It does not ap- 
pear to us that a law is unreasonable be- 
cause compliance with its requirements 
shifts this loss to the original packer or 
manufacturer. It is not unreasonable to 
require that the packer or manufacturer 
shall ascertain this loss by evaporation, 
as he is best in position to do, and over- 
come the loss by increasing the size of 
the package or the weight of the com- 
modity packed therein, or withhold his 
goods from the market until it is pos- 
sible to ascertain the true net weight. 

“Whatever may be the necessary course 
to adopt to enable the container to cor- 
rectly indicate the weight of the com- 
modity it contains, it is not unreasonable 
to place that burden upon the one who 
puts the article before the public as a 
sale commodity, and compel him, if he 
wishes to retain his trade, to so pack his 
commodities that the consumer may know 
the true quantity of the thing he buys, 
and thus protect himself in paying the 
value of the thing he buys. 

“At all events, we apprehend that 
there will be little likelihood of the hon- 
est merchant subjecting himself to a 
penalty under this ordinance if he is able 
to show that, in an honest endeavor to 
comply therewith, the nature of the ar- 
ticle is such that an absolute compliance 
with its terms is impossible. The power 
of the city to pass the ordinance being 
sustained, it will be a simple matter to 
so amend it, if found to be necessary, as 
to conform to all natural and uncon- 
trollable conditions.” 

The Kansas legislature has recognized 
the reasonableness of making an allow- 
ance in favor of the manufacturer on 
account of evaporation and slight varia- 
tions in weighing. Under a law in that 
state, it seems that a miller can excuse 
short weight due to evaporation occurring 
between the packing and selling of flour. 
After prohibiting the sale of commodi- 
ties at less than their represented quan- 
tities, the statute declares: 

“There shall be taken into considera- 
tion the usual and ordinary leakage, 
evaporation or waste that there may be 
from the time the package is filled by 
the vendor until the selling of the same; 
a slight variation from the stated weight, 
measure or quantity for individual pack- 
ages is permissible, provided this varia- 
tion is as often above as below the 
weight, measure or quantity stated.” 

Although the language of this statute 
is not as clear as it should be, a decision 
of the supreme court of the state leaves 
no doubt that shrinkage allowance is to 
be made in favor of the manufacturer 
where a charge of short weight is made 
against him. 

Applying the statute to bread, the 
Kansas court said: “Allowance is to be 
made for usual and ordinary evaporation 
between the time the bread is placed on 
sale and the time it is sold, and common- 
sense allowance is to be made for slight 
variations in weight as often above as 
low the standard.” 

But-that no allowance is to be made 
in favor of a manufacturer or dealer for 
evaporation unless provided for by ex- 
press enactment seems to be the rule. In 
addition to the Washington case above 
cited, there is the Michigan case of Peo- 
ple vs. Wagner, in which the supreme 
court of that state intimates that where 
there is no legislative allowance for evap- 
oration, loss through it must be guarded 
against in the process of manufacture. 

In the Wagner case the Michigan court 
upheld the validity of a Detroit ordinance 
that bread loaves must weight one, two 
or four pounds. Part of the opinion 
reads: “It is claimed by defendants that, 
in order to get a # gouge of baked bread, 
they are compelled to put into the oven 


more than a pound of dough, and that 
the process of baking reduces the weight, 


and, when asked what it is that evapo- 
rates, reply, ‘Water.’ 

“But ee ee ar aes oan ae 
is not always re ageadongedy sr’ gibinas A 
be too hot, in which case the 


or skins quickly, retaining the moisture, 
and, again, it may be too cold, in which 
case the bread dries up, rather than 
bakes, and, in order to re a pound 
loaf, the latter contin, must be pro- 
vided against and the weight of the dough 
must always be regulated accordingly; 
that fermentation is not always re; r, 
and when it reaches a certain point the 
dough must be put into the oven, with- 
out reference to the condition of the 
oven; that the cutting up of the dough, 
the weighing of it, and its transfer to 
the oven is necessarily hurried, and the 
scales are liable to me clogged or 
affected by dust.” 

The court disposed of this argument 
by stating that experience had failed to 
develop any practical objections to the 
ordinance on these grounds; that, not- 
withstanding close weight inspection for 
15 years, there had not been complaints 
of short-weight breads, and that the 
short-weight bread involved in this case 
was made for the sole purpose of testin 
the validity of the ordinance. . 

“Again, it is claimed,’ proceeds the 
opinion of the Michigan supreme court, 
“that a barrel of flour will make 250 
loaves of bread, and that it is impossible 
to distribute an ordinary advance in 
price of flour over this product; in other 
words, that the price of a loaf of bread 
cannot be advanced a fraction of a cent. 
This difficulty affects the retail dealer 
more than the wholesaler. It has to be 
met in the sale of a pound of nails, of 
a dozen buttons, or of a paper of needles, 
as well as in the sale of a loaf of bread. 

“The ordinance does not attempt to 
regulate the price of the commodity. 
That is not necessarily fixed with refer- 
ence to flour at its cheapest price, so that 
until the price of flour is reduced until 
it reaches a tear where the reduction 
may be distributed, the dealer gets the 
advantage of the reduction, and when it 
advances above the standard the consum- 
er gets the advantage, until a int is 
reached where the advance may be add- 
ed. This fluctuation and these results 
are ordinary incidents of trade.” 

One of the most instructive decisions 
on aspects in general of weights and 
measures laws is to be found in the case 
of State vs. Armour & Co., decided by 
the Minnesota supreme court June 7, 
1912. The gist of that decision was as 
follows: 

A statute penalizing the sale, or offer- 
ing for sale, of goods in less quantity 
than represented is valid, and is violated 
regardless of specific intent to deceive 
or defraud. But a later decision of the 
same court makes knowledge of short 
weight an essential element of an of- 
fense when “knowingly” selling at under- 
weight is prohibited. There is no viola- 
tion where there is no deception, by rea- 
son of agreement between the parties on 
a special variation in weight—as where it 
is understood that the represented weight 
of goods includes the container. 

Although the courts havé generally up- 
held the validity of all reasonable legis- 
lative tegulations tending to avoid the 
practice of deception in short-weight 
sales, they have not hesitated to set aside 
enactments which have seemed to amount 
to unreasonable interference with estab- 
lished trade customs and the constitu- 
tional right to freedom of contract. 

For example, in the Ohio case of 
Steube, decided in 1914, the supreme 
court of that state set aside an act which 
purported to require certain commodi- 
ties, including corn, grain, seed, vege- 
tables, flour, corn meal and chopped feed, 
to be sold by avoirdupois weight or nu- 
merical count, “unless by agreement in 
writing” the parties to a sale should con- 
tract to the contrary. The court said: 

“The right to contract is recognized 
as a property right essential to the acqui- 
sition, possession and protection of prop- 
erty. The right to the use of measures 
as a means of trade and commerce has 
long been established, and the custom of 
buying and selling by these means the 
articles enumerated in the act under 
consideration is one of long standing. 

“Under the provisions of this act, 
however, unless an a ent in writing 
is made by all of the contracting parties, 
whoever sells or offers to sell these arti- 
cles by measure is guilty of a crime, and 






On the other hand, it was decided by 
the Iowa supreme court in the case of 
State vs. Smith that a city (Cedar Rap- 
ids) a validly provide by ordinance 
that agricultural products sold within the 
municipal limits for consumption there- 
in should be weighed on municipal scales, - 
Incidentally, it was held that corn sold 
for grinding at a mill within the city 
was governed by the ordinance. 





New Bakery at Detroit, Mich. 

The Weiss-Kemnitz Co., Detroit, Mich., 
composed of Charles F. and William H. 
Kemnitz, which started business in 1913, 
has been incorporated for $85,000. The 
main office and bakery is at 2027 Grand 
River Avenue, from which it supplies 
branch retail stores at 1725 Guna iv- 
er Avenue, Woodward and Connecticut 
avenues, and a fourth store is being fitted 
up on Grand River Avenue. 

The new bakery is 90x150, two stories, 
of brick and concrete construction so ar- 
ranged that daylight penetrates every de- 
partment. The basement, with its high 
ceiling, is so arranged that each com- 
—s has a separate storeroom. The 
first floor contains the retail bakery store, 
a cafeteria operated on the serve-self 
plan, cafeteria kitchen and bakery, with 
a garage in the rear and connected with 
the main building, large enough to house 
five auto-trucks. The second floor is used 
for the storage of flour, and will hold 
about 10 carloads. 

The building and equipment represent 
an outlay of $30,000, and it is the inten- 
tion to spend about $15,000 more during 
the fall and winter on additional build- 
ings and equipment, which will include 
another oven. 

The bakeshop equipment consists of 
three patent steam bread ovens, and a 
bread-making outfit installed by the 
Union Wrapping Machine Co., consist- 
ing of a divider, rounder-up, automatic 
proofer and molder. All steel racks are 
used. The three cake mixers were fur- 
nished by the Hobart Mfg. Co. There 
are separate departments for doughnuts 
and cakes, separated by solid brick walls. - 

An elevator connects the basement 
with the top floor, and a large blower fan 
directly over the front of the ovens keeps 
the oven-room at a low temperature. 
There are shower baths, locker-rooms, 
etc., for the employees. The bakery has 
its own refrigerating plant, with a spe- 
cial sink for the washing and sterilizing 
of cake pans. 

All goods in the retail stores are dis- 
layed on specially constructed racks 
uilt by the. Union Sanitary Rack Co. 
Hot bread is on sale at all hours of the 
day, and the company plans to push its 
bread sales strongly. 





Alabama Bakers Favor Advertising 

At the monthly meeting of the Birm- 
ingham (Ala.) Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, many important matters 
were discussed. Bakers using over 50 bbls 
flour monthly inquired regarding the li- 
censing system, while those who have 
taken out licenses had various problems 
explained. The fuel committee reported 
that the coal situation was becoming se- 
rious, and urged bakers to lay in their 
winter’s supply at once. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s national adver- 
tising campaign to increase the consump- 
tion of bread was considered, and the 
meeting unanimously indorsed the proj- 
ect. Local bakers who advertise voiced 
their intention to line up with the move- 
ment, and see that their advertising local- 
ly carries the “Eat Bread—More Bread” 
idea. 


R. C. Thompson, manager of the plant 
of the American Bakeries Co., talked on 
the value of advertising to the baker, 
and pointed out that, with this campaign 
running in national publications to in- 
crease the eating of bread, southern bak- 
ers had a wonderful chance to put bread 
on the map, and urged them to get be- 
hind this campaign with quality bread 
and advertising. 

Two new members were admitted, and 
those present reported business exceed- 


ingly good. 
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A southwestern miller recently received 
the following response to an advertise- 
ment for a flour salesman: 

“There is a man you can reach at Jack- 
son who might fill your bill if your sal- 
ary is large enough. He declined an of- 
fer of $300 a month and commission from 
a mill who knew what he is doing and 
has done. He has sold the jobbers and 
has detail men to do detail work in open- 
ing new accounts. He never took a 
drink, does not know one card from an- 
other, has but one wife and six children 
but has the business to show for his ef- 


forts. He sells goods and not price 
would not sell cheap s for anyone. 
He is well pleased vit his position and 


would not change other than more salary 
and a future and where he could see his 
family oftener. He travels from Fort 
Worth to the Virginia line and knows 
the jobbing trade and what to expect of 
a man who sells flour. If you care to 
write him and tell him who you are he 
will tell you what he will do. If you 
are looking for a Joshua or Caleb sales- 
man who is able to take the land, write 
him.” a 3 


Host: “Won’t you try a piece of my 
wife’s angel-cake?” 

Guest: “Will it make an angel of me?” 

Host: “That will depend on the kind 
of life you have led!”—London Blighty. 


- * 


He: “You know I love you—will you 
marry me?” 

She: “But, my dear boy, 
only a week ago.” 

He: “Oh! was that you?” 
—London Opinion. 
* 


I refused you 


* 


“Here’s a blank form.” 

“What for?” 

“Sort of business questionnaire. The 
boss wants you to tell what you do around 
the office.” 

“Gimme six blanks.”—Pittsburgh Sun. 


The American’s fondness for pie, to 
which I was alluding the other day, was 
the ruin of Emerson, according to a let- 
ter written by one of his friends, Henry 
J. Warner: “It was pie at breakfast that 
broke down Emerson prematurely; no 
human being, however well, can live long 
and keep his mind unclouded on pie at 
breakfast. Emerson lost his mind—or 
memory—at a much earlier period than 
he would have been likely to lose it ow- 
ing to the vicious habit of pie at break- 
fast.” —London Daily News. 


Two heads are certainly better than 
one for a barrel. 
—Jacksonville Times-Union 
* * 


“Friendship,” said Uncle Eben, “don’t 
mean no mo’ to some folk dan a license 
to borrow money.” 

—Washington Evening Star. 
* * 


“What is this we have for breakfast?” 
asked Mr. Newlymarried. 

His wife looked at him with troubled 
eyes. “It was to have been bacon,” she 
said, “but poor cook’s burnt it.” 

“Poor cook. I should think so, indeed,” 
exclaimed Mr. Newlymarried. “Confound 
her. Have you given her notice?” 

“Oh, no, we mustn’t be too cross with 
her, darling,” said his wife. “Won’t you 
be satisfied with a kiss for breakfast?” 
she coaxed, archly. 

“All right, dear,” 
married, suddenly pacified. 


replied Mr. Newly- 
“Call her in.” 
—Clipping. 
* * 
“Are you an experienced aviator?” 
“Well, I’ve been at -it three months 
and I’m all here.” Boston Transcript. 


: “Here we have a fine Old 


War-Profteer: “Nonsense! Any one 
ean see it is meant to be a young girl.” 
a —London Opinion. 

‘Did the doctor seem encouraged about 
your condition?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grabcoin. “I have an 
idea he thinks I’m going to be one of the 
most profitable patients he ever had.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
* #*# 


A man may smile in the face of death, 
But you will never find - 
A man who can draw a placid breath 
With his collar loose behind. 
—Tennyson J. Daft, in Kansas City Star. 
* * 


The Soldier: “I am positive it was only 
thinking of your love for me that pulled 
me through after that last wound.” 

The Lady: “Yes, it is such a comfort 
to know I saved three poor fellows in that 
way.” ‘ Sydney Bulletin. 

Our glorious republic is now clouded 
by a greater storm than the chain of 
Prussian autocracy in the form of the 
crouching lion of the East—Bolshevism. 
Now is the time for each of us to crush 
this poisonous serpent beneath our heel. 
—From a Memorial Day address at 
Northfield Falls, Mass. 

* * 

“No, sah, Ah doan’t neber ride on dem 
things,” said an old colored lady looking 
in on the merry-go-round. “Why, de 
other day I seen dat Rastus Johnson git 
on an’ ride as much as a dollah’s worth an’ 
git off at the very same place he got on 
at, an’ I sez to him, ‘Rastus,’ I sez, ‘yo’ 
spent yo’ money, but whar yo’ been?” 

—Boston Transcript. 
” * 


A very stout old lady, bustling through 
the park on a hot day, became aware that 
she was being closely followed by a 
roughly-dressed lad. 

“What do you mean by following me in 
this manner?” she indignantly demanded, 

The boy slunk back a little. But when 
the lady resumed her walk he again took 
up his position directly behind her. 

“Took here,” she exclaimed, wheeling 
angrily, “if you don’t go away at once 
I shall call a policeman.” 

The unfortunate lad looked at her ap- 
pealingly. “For goodness’ sake, kind 
lady, have mercy on me, an’ don’t call a 
policeman. Ye’re the only shady spot in 
the whole park.” —London Opinion. 

* * 

Mrs. Russell: “What is your husband’s 
average income, Mrs. Harper?” 

Mrs. Harper: “Oh, about midnight.” 

—London Blighty. 
* * 


“T suppose you are going into the coun- 
try for your holiday this year, as you 
always do?” 

“No, not this year; our cook prefers 
the seaside.” —Le Rire (Paris). 
* e P 

Executive Officer (as ship is coming to 
anchor): “Leggo that starboard anchor.” 

Recruit (just aboard ship recently): 
“T ain’t got ahold of it, sir.” —Sol. 





Bread Sales Increasing 

E. D. Strain, president Strain Baking 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich: “The bakery 
business in this section is quite satisfac- 
tory. The volume is greater than ever. 
The increasing cost of home baking, to- 
gether with the better quality of com- 
mercial bread, is fast bringing the bread 
business to the progressive bakers. 

“There does not seem to be any pros- 
pect of the Grain Corporation finding it 
necessary or advisable to set a lower re- 
sale price on this crop of wheat, and we 
will be glad if flour can be sold at about 
the present basis through the crop. Per- 
haps the present agitation against the 
packing interests and cold-storage op- 
erators will give the reformers a more 
sensational field for their operations, thus 
turning the spotlight from the wheat 
fields which, to the sorrow of the farmer, 
are yielding so poorly this year. 

“Locally, we have had no agitation for 
lower bread prices. In fact people seem 
to realize that bread really has not ad- 
vanced in price in the same proportion 
that most other foods have. We have a 
bread weight ordinance here, and are re- 
tailing 1-Ilb loaves for 10c, which is really 
only 4c per Ib advance in five years. In 
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oa same period milk has advanced 9@10c 
es Php age 3 now selling for 15c per quart, 
an 


pint. 
“We nic signed the agreement with 
the ‘Wheat Director, but do not antici- 


pate any use for the same.” 





Van Dusen Harrington Report 


Receipts of new grain continue light, 
probably due to farmers stacking in- 
stead of threshing from the shock, or 
storing grain on their farms or in coun- 
try elevators. 

There is considerable complaint on the 
slow movement of cars to the terminal 
markets and the inability of many coun- 
try elevators to get cars for grain. In 
South Dakota, where there was an earl 
run of grain, some elevators are now we 
filled. 

Southern Minnesota and the Sioux val- 
ley in South Dakota are the districts 
where wheat was most affected by blight. 
Further north, the damage was more 
largely from rust, and during the week 
threshing returns are better in yield and 
quality than anticipated. 

Oats in a few districts in South Da- 
kota and Minnesota are good. In one 
place the yield was over 70 bus to the 
acre. The general average for these 
states is 20@25 bus. North Dakota, ex- 
cept in the eastern portion, is less. Some 
oats weigh only about 20 lbs to the bu, 
and have poor feeding value. 

Barley is moving slowly, more being 
held on the farms than usual. Much is 
of light weight, and will be used for 
feed. 

We believe there will be a big de- 
crease in rye acreage this fall. Last sea- 
son the large acreage seeded to rye in 
North Dakota was not plowed and culti- 
vated. This allowed grasshoppers to 
multiply rapidly, as their eggs were not 
turned under and destroyed. 

The recent showers and warm weather 
have benefited the corn throughout thé 
Northwest. The ears are large and well 
filled. In North Dakota, where corn is 
usually a minor crop, it looks very prom- 
ising. With proper conditions, corn will 
be a big factor in this territory. 

The threshing of early flax has begun 
in parts of Minnesota and South Dakota. 
The movement will probably be earlier 
than last season. Some samples received 
are of good quality. There have been 
general showers throughout the North- 
west, which have improved the late flax. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 





per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 
“Display” advertisements will not be in- 


serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








MILLWRIGHTS 
Apply at 922 


WANTED—COMPETENT 
for spouting in country*mill. 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED 


1,000-bb) mill in. Southwest has 
opening for head miller; must be 
absolutely high-grade man hav- 
ing unquestioned record; in first 
letter give full experience, sal- 
ary wanted and list of men to 
whom you can refer; all corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 
576, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo, 





WA) A NTED— -AN 
laboratory baker. 
Northwestern Miller, 


EXPERIENCED 
Address 2488, 
Minneapolis. 


MILL 
care 





YOUNG MAN W. 
flour and be an helper in a 
100-bbl mill; good salary. Address Rounds 
Milling Co., Rock Valley, Iowa. ’ 


WANTED—A CAPABLE MAN AS MILLER, 
fully acquainted with general feed mill- 
ing, by a mill located in western New 
York state. Address J. E. M., care North- 
western Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—A MILLER TO WORK FOR 
salary or buy an interest in the mill, or 
run it on share; a 25-bbl Midget mill, in 
connection with feed mill; state salary 
as Apply to B. B. Larson, Halstad, 

inn, 














SALESMEN FOR NEBRASKA 


We want two real salesmen to 
work Nebraska. Our transits 
are such that we are practically 
on a parity with interior mills 
for state-wide trade. 


State age, outline very fully 
your selling experience, give us 
some idea of the volume you 
have produced. Give references 
as to your character and ability. 


To the right men this is an 
excellent opportunity. We are 
quick to recognize ability and 
glad to pay well for results, 


Good salary and bonus ar- 
rangement to. start. Address 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 





MILLER WANTED AT ONCE; GOOD SAL- 
ary; interest in mill if desired; capacity 
50 bbls; Barnard & Leas plansifter and 
machinery; location, lake region; good 
schools; economical town to live in; 25 
per cent cheaper than larger cities. Audu- 
bon Milling Co., Audubon, Minn. 





WAREHOUSE SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


We want an extra good man, ex- 
perienced and successful in handling 
the packing and loading in mills of 
1,500 bbls or larger. 

He must be able to show a record 
of success in handling men, in keep- 
ing costs down, getting accurate 
weights, loading cars in good shape 
and keeping the warehouse and 
packing floors clean. 

State age, outline fully experience, 
giving size of mills, number of men 
under you—if possible your pack- 
ing costs and loading costs per bbl. 

We operate an eight-hour day. 

State how many feed packers and 
flour packers doing no trucking you 
figure you would need per shift on 
24’s and larger in a 1,700-bbl mill. 
Flour and feed goes to loading dock 
on a belt. How many men do you 
think you would need a shift? . 

We want a real man for this job 
and will pay him properly. Address 
575, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


WANTED—BY ‘LARGE NORTHWESTERN 
mill, an experienced, successful salesman 
for large trade in Ohio; prefer one well 
acquainted in Columbus, Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati territory; send full particulars with 
first letter; splendid opening for high-class 
man. Address 2468, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








TRAFFIC MAN WANTED 


Large southwestern mill located at 
a terminal market needs the right 
kind of traffic man. 

A thorough understanding of mill- 
ing in transit, covering proper ap- 
Plication of present tariffs and abil- 
ity to figure out additional transit 
privileges both desirable and obtain- 
able is essential. 

Naturally he must understand the 
filing of claims—the proper routings 
and rates east. He must be able to 
get out and hustle empties, meaning 
he must have tact and judgment. 
He must understand loading and 
shipping conditions in a mill well 
enough to thoroughly work with the 
loading foreman at the mill. 

State age—outline fully experi- 
ence, give references as to character 
and ability. State salary would ex- 
pect and how soon you could come. 

Proper salary to the right man— 
and a good opportunity. Address 
577, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 
second miller’s position in a 700-bbl spring 
wheat mill. Address, giving age, experi- 
ence and references, 2498, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








